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SERIAL 


RECIPES: 


BROWN GRAVY RECIPE 
One tablespoon Snider’s Catsup to all thick 
gravies for each person to be served. 


OYSTER COCKTAIL RECIPE 
Two tablespoons of Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
and one teaspoon of finely-grated horseradish 
as the cocktail sauce for each serving of raw oysters 


TOMATO SAUCE RECIPE 
One tablespoon butter; one tablespoon flour; one cup hot 
water; half cup Snider's Catsup. Heat the butter thorough 


*” in a granite pan, stir in the flour unul smooth, then ad 
Catsup and water. Boil for two minutes stirring constantly. 


FRIED OYSTER RECIPE 
One pint large oysters; one-half cup flour; one-half cu 
milk; one-half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup; one-half tea 
spoon salt. Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, Catsup and sal! 
dip oysters into mixture, then roll them in cracker crumb: 
Fry in sweet, fresh lard, butter or olive oi) until a dark brow: 
Serve very hot. Adrs. Clara 1... Street. 


T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of May to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


PUsLisHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50ayear. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
15 cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Seeking and Finding 


WO Scots with all the thrift of their race 
met on the way home from market. 

‘Why are ye lukin’ sae pleased wi’ yersel’?”’ 
asked Sandy. 

“Weel, mon,” replied MacPherson, ‘I 
dropped a saxpence i’ the market place, an’, 
hunt as I might, I couldna find it.” 

“‘That’s naught to be lukin’ sae gay aboot,” 
said Sandy. 

“‘Aye, but ye dinna ken,” 


explained Mac- 
Pherson; ‘‘I found a shilling.” 


For Blessings Received 


UST as the mother and her small son left 

the neighbor’s house, where they had been 
calling, the hostess handed the little fellow a 
banana. 

“What do you say, dear?” admonished his 
mother. 

“‘T’ll be back again later,” said the boy. 


He Was It 


E RAN lightly up the steps and gave the 
doorbell an impatient yank. The door 
was opened by a new maid who had never 
before seen the young man. 
“Ts Miss Edith in?” he demanded. 
‘* Ves, sor,”’ said the girl; ‘‘ but she’s engaged, 
ON i 
“T know it,” he replied; ‘‘I’m what she’s 
engaged to.” 


Getting the Right Number 


HE had tried in vain to get her telephone 

number. ‘‘Hello, Central,” she inquired 

sweetly. ‘“‘Can you suggest the wrong number 
to ask for in order to get 6380 Franklin?” 


And the Cook is a Bear 


~ VERY one in our family is some kind of 
animal,” said Jimmie to the amazed 
preacher. 
“‘Why, you shouldn’t say that!” the good 
man exclaimed. 
““Well,”’ said Jimmie, ‘‘ Mother’s a dear, the 
baby is mother’s little lamb, I’m the kid and 
dad’s the goat.” 


He Knew What He Was Asking 


“TS THERE any mail for John or me?”’ in- 
quired the general-delivery patron. 

““You’re strangers to me,” retorted the 
postal clerk. ‘‘Do you suppose I can tell peo- 
ple’s names by looking at them?” 

“T don’t see that it makes any difference if 
I ama stranger. Look and see if there is any 
mail for John or me—J-o-h-n O-r-r M-e-e.”’ 

He got his letter from a much-subdued 
postal clerk. 


The Proper Place 


“TYHWAT a loively baby yez hov!”’ said Flah- 
erty. ‘An’ hov yez had his pictur’ took 
yit, Oi dunno?” 

“Not yit,”’ said Dugan, the proud father. 
“We tried ut, but afther an hour’s lost wur-rk 
th’ photygrapher referred us to a movin’- 
pictur’ studio.” 


The Whole or None 


N EASTERNER who had bought a farm 
in California had heard of his neighbor’s 
talent for raising large potatoes, so sent his 
farmhand over to get a hundred pounds. 
‘*VYou go back home,” answered the talented 
farmer to the messenger, ‘‘and tell your boss 
that I won’t cut a potato for any one.” 








A STATEMENT RELATING TO 


THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS’ APPEAL 


WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 63 OF THIS NUMBER 
OF THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 








EVERY CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS FUND SHOULD READ IT 





Probably the Client Agreed Also 


NERVOUS young lawyer arose to make 
his first address in a crowded courtroom. 
He began: 

“Your Honor, my unfortunate client— Your 
Honor, my unfortunate client—my unfortu- 
nate client— Your df 

‘*Go on, sir!’’ shouted the exasperated judge. 
‘As far as you have proceeded the court entirely 
agrees with you.” 


It Worked Only Once 


| Syren was terribly scared by a sudden 
thunderstorm, and his mother was trying 
to soothe him. 

“Don’t be afraid, darling,’”’ she said; ‘“‘God 
sends the storm to clear the air, and water the 
flowers, and makeit cooler. Nowdon’tcry. It 
won’t hurt you, and everything will be better 
when it’s over.” 

“Vou can’t fool me again, Mamma,’ he 
sobbed. ‘‘That’s just what you said when you 
took me to the dentist’s last week.” 





Her Modesty 


ee UD yez luk at thot!” exclaimed Mrs. 

O’Toole in just indignation. ‘‘‘Washin’ 
and ironin’ done.’ Shure, she ain’t wan bit 
better than Oiam. Oi’ve got me washin’ and 
ironin’ done, too, but yez don’t see me hangin’ 
out no shingles braggin’ about ut.” 


Two Kinds 


“TA,” said Johnny, ‘“‘ what is a bookworm?” 

‘A bookworm,” said Pa, ‘‘is a person who 
would rather read than eat, or a worm that 
would rather eat than read.” 


Very Sad to Her 


‘““T HEARD something very sad this morn- 
ing,’ said a mistress to her servant, in 

explanation of her not feeling well, as the girl 
commented upon her mistress’s appearance. 

“‘Well,” said the girl, ‘“‘I can feel for you, 
ma’am. I heard something sad this morning 
too.” 

“You did?” asked the mistress. ‘Pray, tell 
me what was it?” 

“The alarm clock, ma’am.” 


Beginning Early 


ITTLE Sister had not been well and had 
been especially trying to small Johnny all 
day. Finally his patience came to an end. 

“Mother,” he asked, “don’t you want 
Little Sister to be a good wife like you when 
she grows up?” 

‘*Of course,” said his mother. 

“Well, you make me give everything to her 
*cause she’s littler’n me. But you’re littler’n 
Father, and when he comes home you say: 
‘Here’s your slippers and magazine, dear’””— 
and, before his mother could move, Johnny 
tore his train of cars from the screaming baby. 

“Tf we don’t begin to train her she’ll be a 


terrible wife,” he said as he slammed the door. - 


A Good Definition 


“ HARLES,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘do you 

know what the word ‘celerity’ means?” 

““Ves’m,” said Charles. “‘It’s something you 
put hot plates down with.” 


How She Classified Him 


RS. ATKINS, dissatisfied with the number 
of times one man came to see her cook, 
spoke to her about it. ‘‘When I engaged you, 
Martha,” she said, ‘‘you told me you had no 
man friends. Now whenever I come into the 
kitchen I find the same man here.”’ 
‘‘Bress yo’, ma’am,’’ smiled Martha, “dat 
niggah ain’t no fren’ ob mine.” 
“No friend? Then who is he?” 


>» 


“‘He’s ma husban’. 


No Violation of the Law 


* ERE!”’ cried the fish warden. ‘‘ What are 
you doing? Don’t you know you’re not 
allowed to catch fish here? ”’ 
The angler, who had sat three hours without 
a nibble, turned and surveyed the official 
sourly. ‘I’m not catchin’ ’em,” he retorted 
peevishly; ‘‘I’m feeding ’em.”’ 


Willing to Oblige 


““D)APA,” said the sweet girl affectionately, 
‘‘you wouldn’t like me to go away-and 
leave you, would you?”’ 
“Indeed I would not, my dearest,”’ said the 
wealthy father fondly. 
“T’m so glad,” sighed the girl. ‘‘Now I’ll 
marry Mr. Poorchap. He’s willing to live 


here.” 
The Limit 


“CEE here, waiter,” exclaimed the indignant 
customer, ‘‘here’s a piece of wood in my 

sausage!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter, ‘‘but I’m 
sure—er Ad 

“Sure nothing! I don’t mind eating the 
dog, but I’ll be hanged if I’m going to eat the 
kennel too!” 


Charity Begins at Home 


Le ELL, Willie, are you very good to your 
little sister?’ asked the friend of the 
family. 
“Sure,” said Willie. “I even eat her candy 
for her ’cause it makes her sick.” 
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Much-Needed Assistance 


2 ERE’S a man suing for divorce because 
his wife goes through his pockets,” said 
Mrs. Smith, reading from the newspaper. 
“What would you do if you woke up and 
found me going through your pockets?” 
“TI?” said Mr. Smith sadly. ‘‘I would get 
up and help you look.” 


An Inherited Trait 


ee OUR daughter is improving,’’ said the 
music-teacher, ‘‘but somehow when she 
gets to the scales I have to watch her pretty 
closely.” 
‘*She’s just like her father,”’ said the mother; 
‘you know, he made his money in the retail 
grocery business.” 


It Glanced Off 


RS. WICKLEIGH looked over the room 
which the maid had pronounced finished. 
““Mary Ann,” she said, “if you will take a 
sweeping glance around this room, I think you 
will find that you have given it a very glancing 
sweep.” 


Looking Ahead 


x OLD Scotch woman had been promised 
a new bonnet, and before making the pur- 
chase the donor called and inquired: ‘‘ Would 
you rather have a felt or a straw bonnet, Mrs. 
MacDonald?” 

“Weel, ma’am,” said the canny old lady 
thoughtfully, ‘I think I’ll tak’ a strae one. 
When I’m done wi’ it, it’ll maybe be a mouth- 
fu’ to the coo.” 


Locating the Trouble 


“T AMMA,” complained little Elsie, ‘I 
don’t feel very well.” 
“That’s too bad, dear,’”’ said Mother sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘Where do you feel worst?” 
“Tn school, Mamma.” 


It Seemed That Way 


HE farmer, wearing a long face, entered 
the country drug store. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing wrong with my stomach,” he announced, 
“and I want you to give me something for it.”’ 
“All right,”’ replied the apothecary cheer- 
fully; ‘‘what are your symptoms?” 

“Every little while something seems to rise 
up and settle back, and then by-and-by it 
rises up and settles back again.” 

The druggist stroked his chin reflectively. 
“Look here,”’ he said gravely; ‘‘you haven’t 
gone and swallowed an elevator, have you?”’ 


i *x 
It Meant the Same Thing 


. ELL,” she inquired, ‘‘ what can I do for 
youP? Do you want employment?” 

‘Lady,’ replied the tramp, ‘‘ you means well, 

but you can’t make work sound any more 
invitin’ by using words of three syllables.”’ 


Where She Could Plunge 


N OLD Yankee who runs a small summer 
hotel on the coast once received a letter 
from a prospective ‘‘guest’”’ who wrote to 
engage “‘two large sunny rooms overlooking 
the ocean and connecting with private bath.’ 
One may imagine the lady’s surprise at 
getting the following curt reply: 
Dear Madam: All rooms face the ocean, and 
that’s your bath. 


He Wanted it Decided 


“ A! MA!” bawled Freddy as the usual 
morning wash was going on. ‘Do my 

ears belong to my face or my neck?” 

Ma temporized. ‘‘Why, what is the mat- 
ter?’’ she asked. 

“T want it decided now. Every time you tell 
Mary to wash my face or my neck she washes 
my ears too.” 


A Ruse That Worked 


HY won’t you buy something at my 
table?’? demanded the girl at the char- 
ity fair. 

“‘Because,”’ said the smooth-tongued youth, 
“T buy only from homely girls. They have a so 
much harder time making sales.” 

And he worked this right down the line! 


“cc 


Getting Some Results 


NE day Luther Burbank was walking in 
his garden, when he was accosted by an 
officious acquaintance who said: 
‘‘Well, what are you working on now?”’ 
“Trying to cross an eggplant and milk- 
weed,” said Mr. Burbank. 
‘*And what under Heaven do you expect to 
get from that?” 
Mr. Burbank calmly resumed his walk. 
‘‘Custard pie,” he said. 





“OFFICIALLY SEALED”—From a Painting by Lester Ralph 


F ALL transactions which have been “officially sealed,” no other has ever borne a more original seal than that on the cover of this month’s JOURNAL. Not the least 
desirable feature of this unique cover is the fact that the lettering on it will in no wise detract from its availability for decorative purposes. A separate edition of this 
cover has been printed, in full color and with no advertisement on the back. A copy will be mailed, postpaid, for ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MARCEAU 


As President of the National 
Housewives’ League, Mrs. 
Julian Heath Has Done a 
Leader’s Share in Bringing 
to Women a Sense of the 
Need of What May be Called 
“Community Housekeeping” 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MOFFETT 


An Actress-Author, Louise 
Closser Hale, Has Contrib- 
uted to The Journal Several 
of the Most Delightful Stories 
We Have Published. Her 
Pictures of Stage Life are 
Always True and Sympathetic 
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Mrs. Freeman, Known to Most of Her Readers as Mary 
E. Wilkins, Has Won a Distinct Place in the Hearts of 
Journal Readers for Her Stories of New England 


Through Her Wonderfully Successful De- 
partment, “The Young Mothers’ Guide,” 
Doctor Coolidge is Known Wherever 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Goes 


























The Name Ruth Ashmore Will Recall to Millions of The Journal’s Friends One of 
the Most Successful of All the Magazine’s Departments —“Side Talks With Girls” 


Whenever the Name of Mrs. Rorer is Perhaps Josiah Allen’s Wife is Better 

Mentioned One Instantly Thinks of Good Known to Journal Readers Than Marietta 

Things to Eat and to Drink Holley. Yet They are One andthe Same 
(Page 2) 


As President of The King’s Daughters, Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome for a Long Time Conducted a Department 
Devoted to the Work of the “Daughters” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. A. SCHERER 


Mrs. Christine Frederick Has Done “Yeo- 
woman” Service in Helping Women to 
Run Their Homes Along the Lines of 
the New Efficiency 
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PHOTOGRAPH 
BY BEACH 


a aia s<ES ZF-  — AllThose Who Have Delighted in the Stories of Grace S. Richmond SW =. ee 
KY Will be Glad to See This Portrait of Their Favorite Author _ VO 
SA fE 
As the Creator of “Flossie eee 


\\ When That Unusual Story of 
Fisher’s Funnies,” One of the TOU a Girl’s Home, “Mother,” 
Most Popular Children’s De- Was Republished in The 
partments Ever Published, Journal, Kathleen Norris 
Helene Nyce is a Real Friend Sprang Into a Popularity That 
of Thousands Among the Little Has Grown Greater Each 
Folk in The Journal’s Family Year Since 






















































































aSZ ‘ 4 : PHOTOGRAPH BY DE MEYER 
One of the Best Loved of All the Women Who Have VAG . ; 7 In the Present Number, Also, Readers Will Find an 
Made The Journal Famous Was the Late Mrs. Margaret S - e ’ Interesting Article by Mrs. Ralston, Whose Name Has 
E, Sangster, for Many Years a Contributing Editor Long Been Associated With Journal Fashions 
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PHOTOGRAPH By AIME DUPONT 


Kate Douglas Wiggin Will be Particularly Recalled by Journal Readers for 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens.” A Litthe-Girl Diary by Her is in This Number 











PHOTOGRAPH 
BY HOLLINGER 


Many of the Most Successful Stories and ’ : : When Jean Webster Wrote “Daddy 
Sketches of Gene Stratton Porter Were : : Long-Legs”” She Never Dreamed That 
First Published in The Ladies’ Home e ve She Would Base a Wonderfully Success- 
Journal ———— : BY E. BRUNEL ful Play on the Story 

Doctor Walker Has Endeared Herself to Thousands of The 

Journal’s Girls Through Her Department, “Pretty Girl Papers,” 

and Her Voluminous Correspondence With Girl Readers 

(Page 3) 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to restore faded 
upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, to clean oil paintings, to clean 
and polish furniture— these are a few of the many timely recipes in the 


Helpful Free Booklet — “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 
Recipes for 


This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions from 
House- users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean things with 

Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with soap. Most of 
Cleaning them will be found extremely helpful especially this month when you 
Tim e are brightening up things after the winter. And quite a few should 
save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the “Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP....... [imal ....... 995% PURE 
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Saint Matthew XIX 
From the Painting by W. L-Taylor 




































MAKE my living trying to edit THE Lapres’ HOME 
| JouRNAL. And because the public has been most generous 

in its acceptance of that periodical, a share of that success 
has logically come to me. Hence a number of my very good 
readers cherish an opinion that often I have been tempted to 
correct, a temptation to which I now yield. My correspond- 
ents express the conviction variously, but this extract from 
a letter is a fair sample: 


“It is all very easy for you to preach economy to us when you do 
not know the necessity for it: to tell us how, as for example in my own 
case, we must live within my husband’s income of eight hundred dol- 
lars a year, when you have never known what it is to live on less than 
thousands. Has it ever occurred to you, born with the proverbial 
silver spoon in your mouth, that theoretical writing is pretty cold 
and futile compared to the actual hand-to-mouth struggle that so 
many of us live, day by day and year in and year out—an experience 
that you know not of?” 


“An experience that you know not of’! 


OW how far do the facts square with this statement? 

Whether or not I was born with the proverbial “silver 
spoon in my mouth”’ I cannot say. It is true that I was born 
of well-to-do parents. But when I was six years old my 
father lost all his: means, and faced life at forty-five, in a 
strange country, without even necessaries. There are men and 
their wives who know what that means: for a man to try to 
‘““come back” at forty-five, and in a strange country! ! 

I had the handicap of not knowing one word of the English 
language. I went to a public school and learned what I 
could. And sparse morsels they were! The boys were cruel, as 
boys are. The teachers were impatient, as tired teachers are. 

My father could not find his place in the world. My mother, 
who had always had servants at her beck and call, faced the 
problems of housekeeping that she had never learned nor been 
taught. And there was no money. 


O, AFTER school hours, my brother and I went home, but 
not to play. After-school hours meant for us to help a 
mother who daily grew more frail under the burdens that she 
could not carry. So, not for days, but for years, we two boys 
got up in the gray cold winter dawn when the bed feels so 
snug and warm to growing boys, and we sifted the cold ashes 
of the day-before’s fire for a stray lump or two of unburned 
coal, and with what we had or could find we made the fire and 
warmed up the room. Then we set the table for the scant 
breakfast, went to school, and directly after school we washed 
the dishes, swept and scrubbed the floors. Living in a three- 
family tenement, each third week meant that we scrubbed the 
entire three flights of stairs from the third story to the first, as 
well as the doorsteps and the sidewalk outside. The latter work 
was the hardest: for we did it on Saturdays with the boys of 
the neighborhood looking on none too kindly, or we did it to 
the echo of the crack of the ball and bat on the adjoining lot! 
In the evening, when other boys could sit by the lamp or 
study their lessons, we two boys went out with a basket and 
picked up wood and coal in the neighboring lots, or went after 
the dozen or so pieces of coal left from the ton of coal put in 
that afternoon by one of our neighbors, with the spot hungrily 
fixed in mind by one of us during the day, hoping that the 
man who carried in the coal might not be too careful in pick- 
ing up the stray lumps! 
“An experience that you know not of’?! Don’t I? 


T TEN years of age I got my first job: washing the win- 
dows of the baker’s shop at fifty cents a week. In a week 
or two I was allowed to sell bread and cakes behind the coun- 
ter after school hours for a dollar a week—handing out 
freshly baked cakes and warm, deliciously smelling bread, 
when scarcely a crumb had passed my mouth that day! 
Then on Saturday mornings I served a route for a weekly 
paper, and sold my remaining stock on the street. It meant 
from sixty to seventy cents for that day’s work. 
I lived in Brooklyn, New York, and the chief means of 
transportation to Coney Island at that time was the horse 
car. Near where we lived the cars would stop to water the 
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DECORATION BY EDWARD EDWARDS 
















As the Richest Experience That Can Come to a Boy 
By the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


(Page 6) 
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horses, the men would jump out and get a drink of water, but 
the women had no means of quenching their thirst. Seeing 
this lack I got a pail, filled it with water and a bit of ice, 
and, with a glass, jumped on each car on Saturday afternoon 
and all day Sunday, and sold my wares at acent a glass. And 
when competition came, as it did very quickly when other 
boys saw that a Sunday’s work meant two or three dollars, 
I squeezed a lemon or two in my pail, my liquid became 
“lemonade” and my price two cents a glass, and Sundays 
meant five dollars to me. 

Then, in turn, I became a reporter evenings, an office boy 
daytimes, and learned stenography at midnight! 

My correspondent says she supports her family of husband 
and child on eight hundred dollars a year, and says I have 
never known what that means. I supported a family of three 
on six dollars and twenty-five cents a week—less than one- 
half of her yearly income. When my brother and I, combined, 
brought in eight hundred dollars a year we felt rich! 


HAVE for the first time gone into these details in print so 

that my readers may know, at first hand, that the Editor 
of THE LaptEs’ HoME JOURNALis not a theorist when he writes 
or prints articles that preach economy or reflect a hand-to- 
hand struggle on a small or an invisible income. There is not 
a single step, not an inch, on the road of direst poverty that 
I do not know or have not experienced. And, having experi- 
enced every thought, every feeling and every hardship that 
come to those who travel that road, I say today that I rejoice 
with every boy who is going through the same experiences. 

Nor am I discounting or forgetting one single pang of the 
keen hardships that such a struggle means. I would not 
today exchange my years of the keenest hardship that a boy 
can know or pass through for any single experience that could 
have come to me. I know what it means, not to earn a dollar 
but to earn two cents. I know the value of money as I could 
have learned it or known it in no other way. I could have 
been trained for my life work in no surer way. I could not 
have arrived at a truer understanding of what it means to 
face a day without a penny in hand, not a loaf of bread in the 
cupboard, not a piece of kindling wood for the fire—with 
nothing to eat, and then be a boy with the hunger of nine 
and ten, with a mother frail and discouraged ! 

‘* An experience that you know not of’’! Don’t I, my friend? 


ND yet I rejoice in the experience, and I repeat: I envy 
every boy who is in that condition and going through it. 
But—and here is the pivot of my strong belief in poverty as 
an undisguised blessing to a boy—I believe in poverty as a 
condition to experience, to go through, and then to get out of: 
not as a condition to stay in. ‘‘That’s all very well,’ some 
will say, ‘‘easy enough to say, but how can you get out of it?”’ 
No one can definitely tell another that. Noone told me. No 
two persons can find the same way out. Each must find his 
way for himself. That depends on the boy. I was determined 
to get out of poverty because my mother was not born in it, 
could not stand it, and did not belong in it. This gave me the 
first essential: a purpose. Then I backed up the purpose with 
effort and a willingness to work, and to work at anything that 
came my way, no matter what it was so long as it meant ‘‘ the 
way out.”’ I did not pick and choose: I took what came, and 
did it in the best way I knew how; and when I didn’t like 
what I was doing I still did it well while I was doing it, but 
I saw to it that I didn’t do it any longer than I had to do it. 
I used every rung in the ladder as a rung to the one above. It 
meant effort, of course, untiring, ceaseless and unsparing, and 
it meant work, hard as nails. But out of the effort and the 
work came the experience: the upbuilding: the development: 
the capacity to understand and sympathize: the greatest 
heritage that can come toa boy. And nothing in the world can 
give that toa boy, so that it will burn into him, as will poverty. 


HAT is why I believe so strongly in poverty, the greatest 

blessing in the way of the deepest and fullest experience 
that can come to a boy. But, as I repeat: always as a 
condition to work out of: not to stay in. 
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AM asked to tell when and how I do my 
reading, and what books I read. I am 
afraid my answer will not be so instructive 
as it ought to be, for I have never followed 
any definite plan in reading; and it seems 
to me that no plan can be laid down that 
will be generally applicable. If aman is 
=aLewes==t) not fond of books, to him reading of any 
kind will be drudgery. I most sincerely commiserate 
such a person, but I do not know how to help him. Ifa 
man or a woman is fond of books he or she will naturally 
seek the books that the mind and souldemand. Suggestions 
of a possibly helpful character can be made by outsiders, 
but only suggestions; and they will probably be helpful 
about in proportion to the outsider’s knowledge of the 
mind and soul of the person to be helped. 

Of course if anyone finds that he never reads serious 
literature, if all his reading is frothy and trashy, he would 
do well to try to train himself to like books that the gen- 
eral agreement of cultivated and sound-thinking persons 
has placed among the classics. It is as discreditable to the 
mind to be unfit for sustained mental effort as it is to the 
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| body of a young man to be unfit for sustained physical 


effort. Let man or woman, young man or girl, read some 
good author, say Gibbon or Macaulay, until sustained 
mental effort brings power to enjoy the books worth en- 
joying. When this has been achieved the man can soon 
trust himself to pick out for himself the particular good 
books which appeal to him. 


: ‘HE equation of personal taste is as powerful in reading 
asineating; and within certain broad limits the matter 
is merely one of individual preference, having nothing to do 


with the quality either of the book or of the reader’s mind. 


I like apples, pears, oranges, pineapples and peaches. I 
dislike bananas, alligator pears and prunes. The first fact 
is certainly not to my credit, although it is to my advan- 
tage; and the second at least does not show moral turpi- 
tude. At times in the tropics I have been exceedingly 
sorry I could not learn to like bananas, and on round-ups, 


| in the cow country in the old days, it was even more un- 


fortunate not to like prunes; but I simply could not make 
mysclf like either, and that was all there was to it. 

In the same way I read over and over again ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering,’’ “‘ The Antiquary,” ‘“‘ Pendennis,” “‘ Vanity Fair,”’ 
“Our Mutual Friend,’ and the ‘Pickwick Papers”’; 


whereas I make heavy weather of most parts of the 
| ‘Fortunes of Nigel,” ‘‘Esmond,” and the ‘‘Old Curiosity 


Shop’’—to mention only books I have tried to read during 
the list month, I have no question that the latter three 


j books are as good as the first six; doubtless for some 
§ people they are better; but I do not like them, any more 


than | like prunes or bananas. 

In the same way I read and re-read “Macbeth” and 
“Othello”; but not “King Lear” nor ‘Hamlet.’ I know 
perfectly well that the latter are as wonderful as the 
forn«r—I wouldn’t venture to admit my shortcomings 
regarding them if I couldn’t proudly express my apprecia- 
Uion ot the other two! But at my age I might as well own 
up, at least to myself, to my limitations, and read the 
book: | thoroughly enjoy. 


B | this does not mean permitting one’s self to like 
what is vicious or even simply worthless. If any man 
finds that he cares to read “Bel Ami,’’ he will do well to 
‘eep a watch on the reflex centers of his moral nature, and 
to brace himself with a course of Eugene Brieux or Henry 
Bordeaux, If he does not care for ‘‘Anna Karenina,” 

War and Peace,” ‘Sebastopol’? and ‘The Cossacks,” 
'€ misses much; but if he cares for the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’ 
he had better make up his mind that for pathological 
reasons he will be wise thereafter to avoid Tolstoy entirely. 

olsioy is an interesting and stimulating writer, but an 
exceedingly unsafe moral adviser. 

It is clear that the reading of vicious books for pleasure 
should be eliminated. It is no less clear that trivial and 
vulgar books do more damage than can possibly be offset 
by any entertainment they yield. There remain enormous 
Masses of books, of which no one man can read more than 
a limited number, and among which each reader should 
choose those which meet his own particular needs. There 
‘Sno such thing as a list of ‘‘the hundred best books,” or 
the “best five-foot library.” 

Dozens of series of excellent books, one hundred to each 
emg can be named, all of reasonably equal merit and 
we “chp for many readers than any of the others; and 
i il ly not more than half a dozen books would appear 
7 ail these lists. As fora five-foot library,’’ scores can 
tadily be devised, each of which at some given time, for 
Some given man, under certain conditions, will be best. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





| of reading ?” 





Epitor’s NotE—While there are those who agree and those who 
disagree with Colonel Roosevelt’s political deductions, there are scarcely 
two opinions as to his marvelous range of reading. It is perhaps not 
too much to say of Colonel Roosevelt that he is one of the best-read men 
in the United States, and, considering his many activities, the wonder is | 
often expressed: ‘‘ When does he find time to do this enormous amount _ |} 
It is this question that he was asked by the editor of 
| THe LaprEes’ HomE Journat to answer, and in the article that follows 
one again gets the sense of the marvelous range of the man’s reading 
and the interesting methods with which he reads. 
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But to attempt 
to create such a 
library that shall 
be of universal 
value is foreor- 
dained to futility. 

Within broad limits, therefore, the reader’s personal and 
individual taste must be the guiding factor. I like hunting 
books and books of exploration and adventure. I do not 
ask anyone else to like them. I distinctly do not hold my 
own preferences as anything whatever but individual pref- 
erences; and this article is to be accepted as confessional 
rather than didactic. With this understanding I admit 
a liking for novels where something happens; and even 
among these novels I can neither explain nor justify why 
I like some and do not like others; why, among the novels 
of Sienkiewicz, I cannot stand ‘‘Quo Vadis,” and never 
tire of ‘‘With Fire and Sword,” “Pan Michael,’ the 
“Deluge” and the “ Knights of the Cross.” 


By COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE SUN 





F COURSE, I know that the best critics scorn the 

demand among novel readers for “‘ the happy ending.” 
Now, in really great books, in an epic like Milton’s, in 
dramas like those of Aeschylus and Sophocles, I am entirely 
willing to accept and even demand tragedy; and also in 
poetry that cannot be called great. But not in good 
readable novels, of sufficient length to enable me to get 
interested in the hero and heroine! 

There are enough horror and grimnessand sordid squalor 
in real life with which an active man has to grapple; and 
when I turn to the world of literature—of books con- 
sidered as books, and not as instruments of my profession— 
I do not care to study suffering unless for some sufficient 
purpose. It is only a very exceptional novel which I will 
read if He does not marry Her; and even in exceptional 
novels I much prefer this consummation. I am _ not 
defending my attitude. I am merely stating it. 

Therefore it would be quite useless for me to try to 
explain why I read certain books. As to how and when, 
my answers must be only less vague. I almost always 
read a good deal in the evening; and if the rest of the 
evening is occupied I can at least get half an hour before 
going to bed. But all kinds of odd moments turn up 
during even a busy day, in which it is possible to enjoy a 
book; and then there are rainy afternoons in the country in 
autumn, and stormy days in winter, when one’s work out- 
doors is finished and after wet clothes have been changed 
for dry, the rocking chair in front of the open wood fire 
simply demands an accompanying book. 

Railway and steamboat journeys were, of course, 
predestined through the ages as aids to the enjoyment of 
reading. I have always taken 
books with me when on hunting 
and exploring trips. In such cases 
the literature should be reasonably 
heavy, in order that it may last. 
You can under these conditions 
read Herbert Spencer, for example, 
or the writings of Turgot, or a 
German study of the Mongols, or 
even a German edition of Aris- 
tophanes, with erudite explana- 
tions of the jokes, as you never 
would if surrounded by less 
formidable authors in your own 
library; and when you do reach 
the journey’s end you grasp with 
eager appetite at old magazines, or 
at the lightest of literature. 

Then, if one is worried by all 
kinds of men and events—during 
critical periods in administrative 
office, or at national conventions, 
or during congressional investiga- 
tions or in hard-fought political 
campaigns—it is the greatest relief 
and unalloyed delight to take up 
some really good, some really en- 
thralling book—Tacitus, Thucyd- 
ides, Herodotus, Polybius, or 
Goethe, Keats, Gray or Lowell— 
and lose all memory of everything 
grimy, and of the baseness that 
must be parried or conquered. 
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pee every one else I am apt to 
read in streaks. If I get inter- 
ested in any subject I read different 
books connected with it, and prob- 
ably also read books on subjects 
suggested by it. Having read 
Carlyle’s ‘“ Frederick the Great’ — 
with its splendid description of the 
battles, and of the unyielding 
courage and thrifty resourceful- 
ness of the iron-tempered king; 
(Page 7) 
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and with its screaming deification of able brutality in the 
name of morality, and its practice of the suppression and 
falsification of the truth under the pretense of preaching 
veracity—I turned to Macaulay’s essay on this subject, 
and found that the historian whom it has been the fashion 
of the intellectuals to patronize or deride showed a much 
sounder philosophy and an infinitely greater appreciation 
of and devotion to truth than was shown by the loquacious 
apostle of the doctrine of reticence. 

Then I took up Waddington’s ‘‘Guerre de Sept Ans"; 
then I read all I could about Gustavus Adolphus; and, 
gradually dropping everything but the military side, I got 
hold of quaint little old histories of Eugene of Savoy and 
Turenne. In similar fashion my study of and delight in 
Mahan sent me farther afield, to read queer old volumes 
about de Ruyter and the daring warrior-merchants of the 
Hansa, and to study, as well as I could, the feats of Suffren 
and Tegethoff. I did not need to study Farragut. 

Mahaffy’s books started me to re-read—in translation, 
alas!—the post-Athenian Greek authors. After Ferrero 
I did the same thing as regards the Latin authors, and 
then industriously read all kinds of modern writers on 
the same period, finishing with Oman’s capital essay on 
“Seven Roman Statesmen.” Gilbert Murray brought me 
back from Greek history to Greek literature, and thence 
by a natural suggestion to parts of the Old Testament, to 
the Nibelungenlied, to the Roland lay and the chansons de 
gestes, to Beowulf and finally to the great Japanese hero- 
tale, the story of the Forty-Nine Ronins. 


OW, I read Burroughs too often to have him suggest 

anything save himself; but I amexceedingly glad that 
at last Charles Sheldon has arisen to show what a hunter- 
naturalist, who adds the ability of the writer to the ability 
of the trained observer and outdoor adventurer, can do for 
our last great wilderness, Alaska. From Sheldon I turned 
to Stewart Edward White, and then began to wander afar, 
with Herbert Ward’s ‘“‘ Voice From the Congo,” and Mary 
Kingsley’s writings, and Hudson’s “El Ombu,” and Cun- 
ningham Grahame’s sketches of South America. A re- 
reading of The Federalist led me to Burke, to Trevelyan’s 
history of Fox and of our own Revolution, to Lecky; and 
finally by way of Malthus and Adam Smith and Lord 
Acton and Bagehot to my own contemporaries, to Ross 
and George Alger. 

Even in pure literature, having nothing to do with his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology or economy, one book will often 
suggest another, so that one finds one has unconsciously fol- 
lowed a regular course of reading. Once I traveled steadily 
from Montaigne through Addison, Swift, Steele, Lamb, 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 72 
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BY COURTESY OF THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


When This Photograph Was Taken Mr, Roosevelt Had Tried to Devour a Literary Prune 
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Why I Am Myself at 80 
By James Cardinal Gibbons 


AUTHOR OF "AS I SEE THE WAY OUT OF DIVORCE” 


SHORT time ago two prominent railroad presidents 
died on the very same day, I think. They were not 
old men, nor invalids. Indeed, their passing was in 
the nature of a surprise and a shock. 
that they were victims of hard work. 

My own opinion is that no one ever died from hard work. 
Indeed, I venture to say out of my experience that hard work 
is good fora man. 

I have attained the ripe age of eighty years, and I have 
scarcely passed an idle moment in all that time. My labors 
have not been light either—far from it. And I feel today 
that Iam still capable of doing my work, if not with the dash 
and zest of former days, at least in a creditable way. 

And now, before enumerating the causes that in my judg- 
ment have contributed to my present healthy condition, I 
should like to quote a passage from Shakespeare, which is to 
be found in Act IT, Scene ILI, of his incomparable comedy, 
“As You Like It.’’ Its truth was impressed upon me at an 
early age, and my later experience has given me no reason 
to alter my Opinion of its wisdom. They are the words of 
Adan, the devoted servant, who has reached the venerable 
age of fourscore years: 


It was said by some 


Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For inmy youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is asa lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with you. 


ITH the above-mentioned Adam, I believe firmly that 

the critical time of life for the making or marring of a 
sound constitution isthe period of youth. The seedsof weak- 
ness are sown inthe system then: by irregularity of life, par- 
ticularly inthe hours allotted for sleep and rest; by excessin 
cating and drinking; by grosser excesses in forbidden pleas- 
ures; and by lack of proper exercise. And asI have been 
asked to tell what have been the rules of health from which 
J have never swerved from 
my youth,! answer at once: 


believer in moderation in both eating and drinking. Any 
comment on the evileffects upon the constitution from excess 
in drinking is superfluous. In like manner. it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the ravages upon the bodily and moral health 
from ‘‘ wooing with unbashful forehead the means of weak- 
ness and debility.” But many—too many, alas!—under- 
estimate the danger that lurks in overeating for those who 
are no longer in the prime of life and who live a sedentary 
life. They spend long hours at their desks, their minds 
engaged in absorbing study, all their faculties and nervous 
energies keyed up to the straining point. Then come the 
rush home in automobile or street car, the heavy dinner or 
banquet, perhaps, and after that a few hours more of sitting 
about or lounging inan easy-chair. No constitution can bear 
up under a daily routine of that kind. 


AILY exercise is also important in the economy of life, 

and is necessary for the firm upbuilding of a sound 
physique that will stand the strain of advancing years! I em- 
phasize, in speaking of exercise, that it should be taken daily, 
and that it should berational. And I mean by that, it should 
be moderate and, above all, suited to one’s age and constitu- 
tion. Exercise that is moderate for a robust youth may be 
excessive for the middle-aged man and ruinous to the health 
of anold man. 

All during my life I have been partial to walking as the 
best exercise for me. I have moderated the length of my 
walks in recent years, but I have by no means abandoned 
them. And I take this exercise not fitfully, nor spasmod- 
ically, but every day, no matter what the weather or what 
the season. I have thus become hardened against sudden or 
violent changes of temperature, and immune from colds. 

Now a word of warning against worry: Worry exhausts 
both mind and body more than any other one thing, and if it 
is coupled with neglect of sufficient sleep, with excess in eat- 
ing or drinking, and with lack of exercise, it will soon under- 
mine the strongest constitution and cut off all hope of a 
‘frosty, but kindly” old age. 

To do one’s best and leave the outcome toa wise and lov- 
ing Providence, Who is never unmindful, is the surest way 
to attain length of days,accompanied by ample strength to 
do one’s work and by cheerfulness to adorn it. 


























Regularity of life; moderation 




















My Work and Health at 33 
By Amelia E. Barr 


AUTHOR OF “THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON,” ET¢. 


OW Iam in my eighty-fourth year, and I still write 

steadily five or six hours every day. Ten years ago | 

wrote eight or nine hours daily. My pen has not been 
idle for forty-three years, except in case of sickness. 

I have constantly given my mind plenty of new thoughts; 
and this mental diet has kept me young. It is routine that 
ages. Evenin my sleep I am often mentally busy. I think 
I know consciously that when I rest I darken. 

Of course I have often been weary. Then I have laid aside 
the work-I was on and have taken up work as different as 
possible, and have found in the change all the rest I required. 
However, asa rule I have constantly proved that intellectual 
activity infuses life into every part of the body. As far as 
possible I avoid anger or worry, for one hour of such debili- 
tating mental exercise destroys all personal magnetism; and 
what passesbetween themand the soul I do not care tosay. 

I keep my health because I keep my illusions. I will not 
believe that every one is false. I will not believe that hope 
tells a flattering tale, or that friendship is only a name, or 
that true love has fled from earth and that the fear of Gol 
has vanished. And above all other reasons for my good 
health I place the vivifying power of love. Love is life. 
So much love, so much life. And few women have been so 
well loved as Iam. Love comes to me from every part of 
this wide land. It isa poor mail that does not bring me one 
or more messages of love, and the good will thus received 
strengthensand encourages mein a way not tobe explained. 


HAVE never been oblivious of the importance of the nat- 
ural restorers of daily life: food and sleep. As long as | 
was young—say until I was sixty-five—I enjoyed my food. 
I found in eating an accentuated physical life; but for 
nearly twenty years my diet has been, from preference, very 
simple. I rise with the dawn, and my breakfast consists of 
two cups of coffee and four or five hot slices of zwieback. 
On this fare I do the most and the best of my work. At the 
noon hour I have my dinner—a good meal of lamb and fresh 
vegetables and tea. All preserved fruits and vegetables | f 
gave up many years ago. It 

was no self-denial to do so; | 
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had lost all desire for them. 











in eating and drinking; exer- 
cise proper to my age and pro- | 
fession; avoidance of worry; 
and an ever-abiding trust in 
God’s providence. i 

I have always been avari- i 
cious in the matter of sleep. 
“Early to bed” is the wisest 


How I Can Do More Work at 77 Than at 47 


By John Burroughs 


AUTHOR OF ‘*THE WAYS OF NATURE,”’ ETC. 


Ww I never, under any circum. 
stances, touch alcohol under 
any designation or in any 
form. Atsix o'clock I have my 
coffee and zwieback again; 
and Iam in bed between eight 
and nine in the evening; for | 
like to be ten hours in the 















































stant aim to be in bed eight 
hours. And even if J] did not 
always sleep the full eight 
hours I obtained much-needed 
rest. I never fretfully quar- 
reled with Morpheus if he 
refused to close my eyes at 
once or opened them too soon. 
I disciplined myself to the full 
eight hours just the same. I 
think it isa mistake to walk 
about or read, as some do 
whentheydo not fallasleep at 
once, A good day’s work, as 
a rule, will win the reward of 
long and refreshing repose. 


ADVISE all young people 

toseekenoughsleep. Regu- 
larity in that respect will in- 
sure a long and efficient life. 
It may mean the sacrifice of 
many pleasant,sociable hours, 
but it will fit them for more 
useful and beneficial work for 
others. Shakespeare again 
stamps his wise approval on 
thesereflections when he says: 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d 
sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore 
labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 
second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 








Next toregularity in the rul- 
ing of one’s life, and especially 
with regard to the hours de- 
voted to sleep,! ama stanch 





























of all saws for him who has AMin better health and more able to do my work 
work to doand ambition todo at seventy-seven than I wasat forty-seven, or at 
it well. It has been my con- fifty-seven. I have produced more manuscripts 


during the last three years than during any other 
three yearsof my life,and of a kind that has made 
unusual intellectual demands upon me. 

Old Age is not such a bugaboo afterall. He is, in 
many ways, better to live with than Youth, because 
he leaves you more at your ease; you are in the 
calmer waters; the fret and fever of life have greatly 
abated. Old Age brings the philosophical mind; he 
brings a deeper, wider outlook upon life; he brings 
more tolerance and charity and good will. 

I seem to be no nearer the bitter dregs that are 
supposed to be at the bottom of the cup of life at 
seventy-seven than I was at thirty-seven. | am 
thinking there are no bitterdregs there. But I have 
never abused the gift of life. I have instinctively 
guarded it asa precious heritage. I did not squander 
my youth in excesses or in any form of intemperate 
living, and hence I am not bankrupt in my old age. 

It seems to me that health in old age is a question 
of cutting out this and that, and thus reducing the 
work of the different bodily organs. I have had to 
cut out Coffee and tea and iced drinks and all alco- 
holic beverages, and raw apples and pastry and new 
bread. I was a mild coffee drinker for more than 
thirty years—one Cup daily for breakfast—but I got 
to the point where, if 1 did not get my coffee at the 
usual hour in the morning, I was done up with a 
throbbing headache for the rest of theday. Sol cut 
out the coffee and settled the account against me by 
a dull, tapering-off headache of two weeks’ duration. 
Now I sniff the coffee and get the exhilaration in a 
cup of hot water. 

At seventy I cut out eggs, which had formed the 
substantial part of my breakfast for more than forty 
years. I was being slowly poisoned by them and 
did not know what was the matter, and my 
» physician did not know. About that time | 

chanced t§ get hold of Prof. Russell Henry 
Chittenden's book on“ The Nutritionof Man,” 
and his casual remark that eggs are poison to 
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some people arrested my attention; as did the fact 
that he gave no eggs to the squads of Yale students 
upon whom he was trying various systems of diet. 
I cut out eggs, and my health improved by leaps 
and bounds. 

Malnutrition is the door through which come 
most of the foes of our physical system. Our bodily 
life revolves around the digestive tract; weare built 
around a gut, and we are never fora moment to 
forget or ignore that humble, not to say vulgar, fact. 
A man ideally nourished could defy all the hostile 
germs that surround him or lie inambush in hisown 
body. All I ask is the right food to eat, the right 
water to drink, the right air to breathe, the right 
amount of mental and physical exercise, and the 
proper social stimulants. 


0,ASto howI keep well and domy work atseventy- 

seven: It is simply that I had a good capital 
of health and strength to begin with, which I brought 
from the farm and a long line of farmer ancestors, 
and I have not impaired it by overwork, or by worry, 
or by fast living. No stimulants of any sort—no 
coffee, tea, or alcoholic beverages, and no tobacco. 

Then, too, I keep an eye on the machine each day, 
and note how it isworking. I aim to live so entirely 
in the spirit of nature that a glass of water exhila- 
rates me. Three hours of brain work each morning, 
and notso much as the writing ofa letter in the after- 
noon orevening; several hours in the openair, walk- 
ing, driving, sawing or chopping wood, hoeing in the 
garden, and seeing my friends. I need and must 
have considerable physical exercise in the open. 

I go to bed at nine, and get up at six in winter; 
in the summer I get up with the sun, and have one 
end of the day with the dew upon it. I do most of 
my reading between seven and nine in the evening. 

I do not come of an especially long-lived race on 
either side of the house. My maternal grand- 


father lived to be eighty-eight. My paternal A 


grandfather lived to be seventy-two. My 
father reached theage of eighty-one; one of my 
brothers reached eighty. 








quiet andthe darkness, though 
I may not sleep more than 
seven hours. 

As soon as I open my study 
door in the morning my eyes 
fall upon the motto I chose 
for this room: 


I say tomy Maker 

Thanks, for the day’s work 

That my Lord gives me! 
BEOWULF, A. D. 630. 


ET from the first to the 

last there has been some 
thing that has sustained me 
throughout the incredible 
amount of work I have done, 
that was neither an inherited 
perfect constitution, nora fine 
nervous system, nor a g 
education, nor travel, 20 
love, nor loss, nor happiness, 
nor sorrow. These wer: only 
vehicles of power that came 
froma fardeeper thoug) ever 
present source—the <ivime 
within, that moves us both t0 
will and to do—a Power th 
animatesthe flesh and lighte™ 
it, as yeast lightens tiour~ 
that nourishes the heart a% 
intellect with the perenni 
dews of love and imaginatiom, 
so that the Spirit grow 
brighter and broader 2® 
more luminous to the end dl 
life. It is in that Spirit that 
I say to you: 


Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the Sr 
was made, 
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Mrs. William Jennings Bryan 


AN ExpLANATION—It was at the request of the editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL that Secretary Bryan has been induced to write the following article 
for this magazine. It was felt that many of his friends would like from him a simple, direct and authoritative explanation of his position: not in defense but 


purely in explanation. It was in this spirit that the request was made and granted. 


HY do I lecture?” I would prefer to discuss the 

subject in the abstract, stating the advantages of 

the lecture platform in an impersonal way, but | 
yield to the opinion of the editor of THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL and answer the question which he propounds,. 

There is, however, but little difference between the two 
methods of treatment, for the reasons that lead me to make 
use of the opportunities offered by the lecture platform are, 
I presume, the same that lead others to do so. The over- 
shadowing reason for lecturing, whether at Chautauquas or 
otherwise, is that there is no other audience which gives one 
the same latitude for the presentation of general subjects in 
a nonpartisan and nonsectarian way. 

Therearecertain expenses attendant upon a public meeting 
which must be paid by somebody, and that somebody may 
be, first, thespeaker—which would necessarily limit speaking 
to those who have leisure and are able to pay not only their 
traveling expenses but the expenses of advertising, hall, etc.; 
second, a limited number of enthusiasts in the community — 
which would put an unfair burden upon a few; third, those 
who attend—where the expense of a meeting is divided 
among the audience, the expense is light upon each one, and, 
since the attendance is voluntary, no injustice is done. 

In political campaigns the speaker is usually a person in 
public life whose speeches are repayment, in part, of his 
obligation to his constituents; the local expenses of the 
meet ing are paid out of the campaign fund. Such speeches 
are of course political, the needs of the campaign being so 
urgent that the speaker has no time, and the audience no 
Patience, for the discussion of subjects of a general character. 

_In the case of religious addresses the local church organiza- 
tions furnish the auditorium, and here, too, the speaker is, by 
the proprieties of the occasion, limited as tohis line of thought. 

_Thereis practically no forum, except that furnished by the 
Chautauqua platformduring the 
sumimer and by the lecture plat- 


ethics and religion, the lectures delivered most frequently 
being ‘A Conquering Nation,” ‘‘The Value of an Ideal,” 
“The Price of a Soul,” ‘‘ The Signs of the Times,”’ ‘‘ The Mak- 
ing of a Man,”’ ‘‘Fundamentals,” and the “ Prince of Peace.’’ 
The last named is the best known, having been delivered all 
over the United States and in other parts of the world. 

So highly do I value the character of the lecture audience, 
and the privilege of speaking to such an audience, that I have 
never for a moment thought of abandoning the lecture field. 
If | were financially able to speak without remuneration and 
to pay my own traveling expenses I would still avail myself 
of the lecture platform and would prefer it to speaking under 
conditions which, by placing a pecuniary burden upon a few 
persons, would seem to put me under obligations to them. 

I say I would—perhaps I should say I think I would. If I 
had the means I might yield to the temptations that so often 
come with wealth, and spend my time looking for comfort. 
It may be fortunate for me that I am compelled to earn my 
living year by year, and I know of no more legitimate means 
of earning an income than that afforded by lecturing. 


[ THE means employed are honorable the “making of a 
living’’ is not open tocriticism; and in what respect is 
lecturing less honorable than other occupations or professions ? 
It is considered proper for a lawyer to collect a fee for the 
services which he renders to his client—for the speeches 
which he makes to judge or jury; the teacher is paid for the 
instruction given; the minister is supported by the members 
of the congregation to which he preaches; the journalist is 
paid to write editorials; and the public servant draws a 
compensation collected from the people by taxation. 

The minister does not receive so much per sermon, but the 
pay which he receives is none the less remuneration for his 
pulpit work; the Senator and the Member of Congress do 


—THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


not receive a specified sum for each speech, but their speeches 
could not be delivered without the annual allowance paid 
them. In some countries public service is rendered without 
compensation, but in such countries office-holding is neces- 
sarily confined to the well-to-do, and the tendency is every- 
where toward our system, not away from it. 


UT I presume I have been asked to write upon this subject 

because of the criticism directed against me for lecturing 
since I took upon myself the duties of the office which | 
now hold. I have refrained from making any general expla- 
nation, because it would seem like a reflection upon either 
the intelligence or the honesty of the public to assume that 
they could either share in, or be affected by, the attacks which 
have been made upon me in this respect. 

If lecturing is a legitimate occupation no just objection 
can be raised to an official’s lecturing, unless in doing so he 
neglects public duties. The announcement which I made in 
the very beginning covered the entire case, namely, that I 
would lecture at Chautauquas during a part of the time 
allowed me for vacation—the amount of lecturing to be 
determined by the amount that I needed to make my income 
equal to my expenses. 

I do not care to add anything to my accumulations during 
my term of office, but when [ laid the matter before the 
President he saw no objection to using so much of my vaca- 
tion as was necessary to save me from actual loss. It surely 
is not necessary to point out that one accepting a Cabinet 
position adds the expenses of official life to his fixed charges 
and must pay both out of his income. 


each year, and they almost invariably take advantage of the 
vacation, using the time as they see fit. As the vacations are 
taken at different times, the officials accommodating each 

other, the work of the Depart- 





ment concerned goes on. 





form during the entire year, for 
the presentation of those sub- 
jects which appeal to the general 
mass of the people without re- 
gard to party or creed. 

The winter lecture course is 
Supported bythe leading people 
othe community, andthe same 
1s true of the summer Chautau- 
qua, which, whether held in an 
outdoorauditorium or in a tent, 
accommodates crowds which are 
too large for the ordinary halls. 


D' RING my college days | 
“ had the privilege of hearing 
Wendell Phillips on “The Lost 
Arts,’ Robert Ingersoll on 
Sh ikespeare,”’ and Henry 
Ward Beecher. Later I have 
heard Wendling, Taylor, Tal- 

Mage, Burdette, Dolliver, Nu- 
sent, and many others. At the 
Present time the lecture plat- 
‘orm canclaim amongits friends 
anumber of the most prominent 
ofour public men, ministers and 
ducators. 

It is now nearly twenty years 
nce I began to use the platform 
‘Sa means of reaching the pub- 

. During that time I havedis- 


si 











We have had so many impor- 
tant questions before the State 
Department during the time | 
have occupied the office that I 
have not been willing to be ab- 
sent even for rest. I spent less 
than ten working days in the 
lecture field during the year 
1913, and less than five working 
days during the year 1914—or 
less than one-fourth of the time 
allowed me by law for a vacation 
during the two years. 


HE Mexican situation kept 

me at the Department dur- 
ing the summer of 1913, and the 
European situation during the 
summer of 1914. It is not, how- 
ever, unreasonable to hope that 
normal conditions may be re- 
stored before my term expires, 
and that I may be permitted to 
indulge in the relaxation which 
the rules contemplate—and | 
find both relaxation and inspir- 
ation, as well as addition to my 
income, in meeting the people 
face to face, in talking to them 
about matters which I deem of 
importance,and in drawing from 
them the strength and encour- 














Cussed governmental questions, 





Political economy, sociology, 
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agement which association with 
the people alone can give. 
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\ N HEN Iwasa little girl! I have said before and very 
likely shall say again (since iteration, I have heard, 
is next to inspiration) that these six words are per- 

haps the most charming in the language. If you have any 
doubt of their eloquence experiment with them upon any 
group of children, however insusceptible or undisciplined, 
and observe their almost hypnotic effect. Breathed even to 
yourself in some quiet moment they have a like influence, 
sending your thought back to some fragrant memory-garden, 
some hidden corner of the “‘little past,’’ where you relive the 
carefree, eager, impetuous, poignant hours when self was 
first beginning to be conscious of self and all you have since 
become was in the glowing bud. 

My early memories seem to me to be all too few in num- 
ber, much too blurred and ill-defined to put in words. They 
begin in a great green space with shade of many trees, a 
space of winding paths and grassy lawns and groups of chil- 
dren, that I now know to have been Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. This vision has no companions for a long 
time and its successor has its background in a New England 
city. It is the picture of a night of childish terror during 
which, in a dream following indiscreet consumption of fruit 
cake, I beheld a tall, very black negro entering my bedroom, 
crossing the floor, stealthily opening the closet door, stoop- 
ing to pick up my new, my precious, my neverworn rubber 
boots, and bearing them away before I could utter the shrieks 
that brought help to my bedside. 

Another milestone in this epoch is my first spanking, and a 
timid and sentimental effort it was, as was just, perhaps, for 
my offense was merely against the conventions. The kind 
rector of the Episcopal church had come to bring me a pres- 
ent and I was summoned to the parlor to receive it. The 
gift, when taken from its wrappings and disclosed to my eager 
gaze, proved to be a prayer book, and as I took it I remarked 
indiscreetly and ungratefully: ‘‘Thank you ever so much, 
Mr. F., but I do wish you had given me almost anything 
else!’’ The rector departed in a few minutes and thereupon I 
was practically (though feebly) introduced to the necessity 
of concealing one’s own feelings if, thereby, one can avoid 
hurting the feelings of somebody else. 

There is also a very vague and evasive memory of a ‘“‘dame 
school’”’ where I see myself sitting on a low bench in the com- 
pany of three or four other children with brief legs and long 
pantalettes. This is undoubtedly the first educational experi- 
ment to which I was subjected, and the dead-and-gone dame 
who conducted it would doubtless turn in her grave if she 
knew that I recall only the bench and nothing of the know]l- 
edge for the imbibing of which it was really sat upon. 


— ER gap occurs here; it may have been only weeks 
and it may have been months, but real life, conscious, 
coherent, continuous, begins with me when I see myself driv- 
ing from the New England city to a village sixteen miles dis- 
tant. A huge, heavy, dignified carryall, two horses, a rough 
and dusty, rather hilly road, my father and I on the front 
seat, my mother and the smaller sister behind, and existence, 
during every moment of the marvelous journey, growing 
more thrilling, more enthralling. Were we not going to the 
country “for good and all,” casting off the life of the great 
metropolis of Portland as the nautilus flings aside its out- 
grown shell? We were going to live in the country forever 
and ever, and the house was on the bank of a swift-flowing 
river! Oh, horses, gallop your fastest! (There was little 
Arabian stock in the State of Maine, and a jog-trot was the 
customary gait!) Gallop your fastest, good horses, for the 
child is knowing the joys of anticipation for the first time, 
and real life is without a shadow of a doubt at the end of this 
epoch-making drive! 

I was about six, and the small sister on the back seat three, 
but I seem never to have observed her before this red-letter 
day. As to her first appearance on this planet, her reception 
by a grateful family circle, her infant graces, or any wonder 
on my part at having a sister at all, remembrance fails! I 
can atone for this unsentimental blindness and deafness only 
by saying that after I once succeeded in observing her she 
looms very large in all later memory pictures. 

The carryall arrived in due course of time, and as it was 
late in a June afternoon there must have been supper and 
bed-going, but these episodes passed unnoted by my capri- 
cious brain. It took cognizance only of the awakening next 
morning in an unfamiliar upper chamber. The features of 
no other room in all the universe are so well remembered, 
and the picture of no other single moment is so fresh, so 
deeply etched on my heart of hearts. 

The room had slanting walls that cozily shut out all fear 
and happed a child about with soft content. It had yellow- 
painted furniture, a buff wall paper and a brown ingrain 
carpet. When I opened my eyes to the summer sunshine and 
ran to the single window I looked out upon a Porter apple 
tree laden with just-set fruit, some white Brahma cocks and 
hens clustering near the door of a shed, a girl scraping some- 
thing messy and delicious from a tin pan and feeding the 
greedy flock, and above all I met the impassioned, upward 


gaze of Brent, a black, wavy-haired dog—the rather foolish, 
addle-headed, irresponsible, lovable dog who became a fast 
friend within twenty-four hours. 

The back wheels of the carryall, observed through the 
open barn doors, assured me that all I saw was real—although 
the universe had an air of having been made to order espe- 
cially for my delectation—and I realized gratefully that I 
was a human being with joyous opportunities of sharing the 
life around me. I felt that I was going to sleep forever in the 
yellow-painted bedstead and look forever on the apple tree, 
probably also that I was destined to join in the intoxicating 
occupation of scraping food from the tin pan and feeding 
the white flock, for I was a born “participator” and I fear 
that from the beginning nothing ever transpired in my 
immediate vicinity in which I did not long to take a hand. 


3 eer been in this village once before, I remembered 
that I knew a little gir] up the hill and across the fields; a 
gay, gallant, wonderful little girl with an appetite for adven- 
ture. Accordingly I dressed hurriedly, slipped downstairs 
and made my way through the grass ‘‘over to Annie’s.”” The 
attire of children in those Dark Ages was so simple that any 
chit past babyhood could dress herself without aid. Under- 
clothing was looked upon merely as covering for the body, 
the shape of the child when covered being a matter of com- 
plete unimportance. In fact the question of shape did not 
concern our elders very much, I fancy. The drawing on of 
white cotton stockings presented no difficulties, though the 
lacing of copper-toed boots was an art that had to be, and 
was, learned at a very early age, long before it appeared as 
one of the features of the Montessori system. The one-piece 
frock of gingham or calico slipped over your head easily, and 
then, if you were moderately clever and self-helpful, you 
could squirm and wriggle about until you had pushed the 
half-dozen pearl buttons into the companion buttonholes 
that closed your waist in the back. 

If your hair were long you braided it in a pigtail, and if it 
were short you brushed it back under a round comb and 
regarded your shiny Websterian ; 
brow without any compunctions. 
Moreover nothing had to be done 
to your clothes when they were 
once made, save to take out 
tucks and let down hems of skirts 
according to the stretching and 
lengthening of your infant legs; 
and all this greatly simplified life, 
as you can well imagine. 

The charm of that first waik in 
the early morning is still potent. 
I can still see the budding daisies 
and buttercups, feel the dew on 
my ankles, hear the birds singing 
in the leafy elms, sniff the fra- 
grance of the pine woods near at 
hand. The world seemed so fresh, 
so new, so ready to be lived in, 
and, though so big and untried, so 
kind, so sympathetic, so helpful! 


NE can get used, I suppose, 

even to such divine things as 
June mornings, dew-drenched 
daisies smiling in the sun, blue 
skies and song of birds—though 
the lover of beauty would never 
tire of them—but to the child the 
newness of it all comes with a 
passionate intensity of joy; a 
‘first, fine, careless rapture” that 
indeed can never be quite recap- 
tured later in life. : 

My childish pleasures were many, though so simple that 
the little girl of today might think them woefully dull. We 
played paper dolls, jackstraws and jackstones, we ‘‘tiltered,”’ 
we built houses from ‘‘stickings’”’ and ‘‘cut-rounds,’’ and 
gave parties with dishes made of broken china. We pulled 
hairs from the horse’s tail and put them in the brook to grow 
into snakes, which, to our surprise and regret, they never did; 
we waded in the river and ran to and fro on the rafted logs; we 
fished for ‘“‘shiners’’; we made cakes of rose leaves and brown 
sugar, folded them in paper and buried them in the earth for 
a week, when we dug them up with great ceremony and ate 
them with much lip-smacking; we snowballed, and coasted 
down hill; we made snow ice cream, not realizing that later 
generations would pronounce the product crowded with 
poisonous microbes; we gathered wild flowers at every sea- 
son of the year, and we read books, books, books: before 
breakfast, after playtime, before bedtime—books innumer- 
able; also the “‘ Portland Transcript,” ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ 
and ‘‘Littell’s Living Age,” faithfully and passionately. No 
books were too old for us! We not only read ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ ‘‘ The Lamplighter,’’ ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,” ‘‘ Thaddeus 
(Page 10) 





of Warsaw,” ‘‘The Minister’s Wooing,” ‘‘Uncle Tom’, 
Cabin” and such, but Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, Shakespear, 
and the Bible. 

Oh! the unconscious misery, the dullness, the lonelines, 
of the child who does not care for reading! No one pretend; 
that the book is the only open sesame to knowledge, for we 
learn a thousand things by other means: by first-hand obser. 
vation, by the cares and responsibilities of existence, through 
skill in handicraft, through creative work of any sort; by 
the book, the dear, enlivening, enchanting, stimulating 
informing, uplifting book, is the most faithful of all allies 
and, after human friendship, the chief solace as well as the 
most inspiring influence in life. 


S TO our plays, there was a sawmill on the brink of oy; 
river and groups of board piles near the bridge. One 
board could always be taken from the top and laid across q | 
block to form a seesaw; and overhanging boards, reaching 
out from the pile, left mysterious caves and shelters here 
and there, into which we could creep and ‘‘ pretend” many 
things. Sometimes we were hiding from Indians; sometime; 
we were distressed Princesses awaiting a romantic and chiy. 
alrous rescue! or, our husbands being away, clearing the 
land, we were secreting ourselves from the wolves that sur. 
rounded our log cabin. The board piles afforded the bes 
possible place for playing “‘ hide and coop,” and also unparal. 
leled opportunities for falling and scraping one’s infant shins, 
‘Annie’? was the most adventurous of our number, her 
unspoken motto being ‘‘ Excelsior,” her skull being apparently 
made of unbreakable material, and her arms and legs of India 
rubber. I was always panting at her heels though never 
quite achieving her heights, one perennial obstacle in my 
path of progress being the all-too-frequent presence o! the 
Small Sister. The Small Sister was plump, but in no way 
elephantine; her feet, while neat and pretty, were large 
enough to bear the weight of her body, yet she was hopelessly 
unsteady in her movements. Clad irreproachably in clean 
buff or blue calico she tagged behind us on the country road, 
puffing and blowing, and shrieking: ‘‘ Wazt for me! I can't 
keep up!’’ If there were a puddle anywhere within reach it 
exercised a magnetic attraction for her; she tried tremblingly 
to skirt it unscathed, but always hovered totteringly on its 
brink and then sat down in it. 

As to our childish duties and cares, they were as many and 
as diverse (thank Heaven) as our plays and pleasures. We 
‘“‘helped”’ in everything, and divided the responsibilities of 
the household as if we belonged to the working class instead 
of being the children of a well-to-do physician. There was 
one man and one maid of all work, but each of us had special 
responsibilities. That we took care of ourselves goes without 
saying, but we did much more than that, regularly and faith. 
fully. When I was nine or ten I had music lessons for a year 
or two with a maiden lady who herself had been privileged 
to study in Boston for three solid months, and who was 
looked upon in our little community as an artist of the first 
rank. Practicing and studying (we had lessons at home 
chiefly) formed a part of every day’s program, but household 
tasks were many and seemed to be so vital a part of the great 
business of life that we accepted them joyfully and without 
question. 


| sadpan kept a journal when I had attained the ripe age of 
ten or eleven summers. I set down in a mottled covered 
blank book daily, for a portion of one season, all the doings 
of my life in a small New England hamlet. There is nota 
trace of literary talent in this childish effort, I am ashamed 
tosay. I was, in reality, a creature of dreams and fancies, of 
ardent enthusiasms and unflagging energies, but the idea of 
a journal, in my mind, seems to have been a rigid record 
of the day’s activities. The getting up in the morning, the 
going downstairs, the preparations for breakfast, the ever- 
lasting ‘‘going for the milk” (in the temporary absence of 
a cow from our family possessions)—these completely crowd 
out any reflections or imaginings that may have flitted > 
through my mind. 

The old volume lies before me as I write, and with the 
reading of every page ‘‘airs from the Eden of youth awake 
and stir in the soul.’’ It is an 
innocent, humdrum little human 
document, chiefly interesting asf 
a chronicle of a child’s life ina 
Maine village more than forty 
years ago. 

The old family house a short 
distance up the maple-shaded 
street looms large in the chroni- 
cle, for two grandmothers lived 
there, and there was much visit- 
ing to and fro. Every meal “at 
Grandma’s”’ is described with 
much particularity in the journal, 
and my offices in the great old- 
fashioned kitchen, with Grandma 
at the helm, seem to have been 
matters of enormous pride, not t0 
say self-glorification. Nothing 
was extenuated and I believe 
“naught set down in malice,” 
but the regularity with which | 
pounded beefsteak with a broken 
pie-plate before it was cooked 
seems to show that the meat 
that period was not so tender a 
might have been desired. 

Here is one extract showing 
busy day and apparently fore: 
shadowing, not a future author 
but a cook: 

Upon looking out of my window 
this morning I found it was raining” 
torrents. I was very much disap 
pointed, as Father and I expected to go to the Center and buy 4 
lamb and two more hens. After breakfast I fed my hens. The) 
seemed so cold and hungry that I took hay and stuffed it in all the 
little holes, and then took a nice clean board and put it in a place wher 
the wind didn’t blow, and put their food and drink on it. I «aught 
the tame hen, too, and had a little fun with her. Then helped Mothe! 
make the beds, then wrote my journal for yesterday, then studied 
for two hours, and practiced till dinnertime. : 

After dinner I went to see if there were any eggs, but there wasn! 
any, so I went in then, went upstairs, brushed my hair, washed mY 
face and went downstairs, and worked on my nightgown-case. 

By that time it was five o’clock, time for me to make the mil toa 
for supper. I put the milk in the frying-pan, and then mixed the 
thickening and put that in with a large piece of butter. Nora cam 
out then and toasted the bread for me, and I dropped it in the draw! 
butter and let it soak a good while till it was soft, and then laid ! 
in the dish. Afterward I poured the rest of the milk over the toast 
I guess it was real nice, but you can’t save butter, for if you do the 
gravy tastes like paste. 

After supper Mother played for Father and me to dance by, and 
then I for Father and Mother. We sang a little while, and then we" §f 
to bed; had a dance in our nightgowns first. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 
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observer could possibly suspect it of concealing the treas- 

ures that it incloses. It presents to the eye the exterior 
and bearing of a piece of ancientry in English oak, its wood 
darkened by centuries, and its carvings so primitive as to 
suggest that they were done with the simplest of tools in the 
most untrained of hands. It is a cupboard or cabinet sug- 
gesting the Jacobean period, and possibly began life in some 
old manor house or yeoman’s chief living-room between 
three and four hundred yearsago. I discovered it ina dealer’s 
shop in a village in Kent, and it found its place in a corner 
of what was known—and much beloved—as the Red Room 
in a large country house. 

There it lived—doubtless enjoying, when no one was in 
the room, much enriching intercourse with the other pieces 
of equally old or even older furniture. Chairs which have 
been sat upon, tables which have been feasted upon, cabinets 
which have guarded the possessions intrusted to them by 
people wearing the changing costumes and living according 
to the changing customsand mental attitudes of slow-moving 
centuries, must have much to relate to each other during the 
long nights when the lights are out, the red fire dying, and 
the human things asleep in far-off rooms. To steal back and 
listen from the remoteness of a dark corner would be worth 
while. But in some mysterious way one’s presence would 
convey itself to the air and the talking would cease. 

It had been part of the wide spaces and quaint comfort of 
the Red Room for some months when it made a suggestion to 
me. Up to that time it had been very quiet and unassuming 
and was known only as the Jacobean Cabinet. 

To be entirely frank with one’s self is to discover frequently 
that behind one’s most picturesquely benign deeds lurks a 
secret gratification of a perhaps unacknowledged desire. 
When amiable friends say to me: ‘‘How kind it was of 
you —how thoughtful—how considerate to have thought of 
the Toy Cupboard,” I frequently 
reply: ‘‘ No, it was none of these 


I IS a misleading article of furniture. No unenlightened 
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family; a tiny and perfectly attired nursery-maid wheeling a 
tiny white and blue perambulator, with a baby just the right 
size in it; a bath fitted up most satisfactorily with another 
baby; a piece of pink soap, a sponge, and a towel ona rack; 
and other articles equally alluring and realistic. When I 
returned home I carried into the Red Room a collection of 
little boxes. I looked around the room uncertainly. 

“Where shall I put them?’ I said. “If one buys half a 
toyshop one must put it somewhere.” 

Perhaps the Jacobean Cabinet had been slightly bored 
that afternoon and really wanted something todo. It looked 
at me as I glanced toward it. ‘‘Give them to me. I'll take 
care of them,”’ it said. 

It was the very place for them. The lower part of it, when 
its doors were opened, revealed two substantial shelves. I 
opened the doors and kneeled down. I took out one delight- 
ful thing after another and set them in order, arranging a 
little scene, and while I did so the most satisfactory and 
logical reasoning argued my case for me. 

- HEN children are brought to see one,’”’ I murmured as 
I set the table for the Japanese family, ‘‘they are ex- 
pected to sit perfectly still and behave beautifully while their 
elders and betters amuse themselves with gossiping in their 
ridiculous, grown-up way.” I arranged the tiny green cups 
and saucersand teapot with deliberation and skill. ‘“‘The poor 
little things have nothing to do and are bored to death. The 
unfairness and lack of consideration in grown-up people are 
really revolting. How should we behave if we were invited 
to a place and shut entirely out of the conversation? Per- 
sonally I should behave disgracefully. Why not have things 
in one’s house for the poor little lambs to play with? From 
this time forward I shall always keep a Toy Cupboard— 
and this shall be it. The lack of perception shown by the 
mature in years where children are concerned should be 





soft yellow hair and large dark eyes with long lashes. Her 
end was sad. She was dropped by a fairylike little person 
who tried to carry her, and, as she was about her own size, 
found her too heavy—whereupon Lady Rosemary fell upon 
the floor and perished of severe concussion of the brain which 
divided her head in two pieces; and the unearthly reproach 
of the two large eyes which gazed up at me from the half in 
which they remained almost caused me to burst into tears. 
She has since been replaced by another lovely creature whose 
hair is dark and whose name is Lady Annabel. 


§ ie. lower part of the Toy Cupboard became too crowded 
and the small upper cupboard was gradually filled. 

When it was brought, four years ago, to Long Island 
everything it contained was distributed to enraptured recip- 
ients in Kent. Then came the inspiration of dividing the 
two shelves into four, papering their walls and furnishing 
them luxuriously as rooms. The lower half became a Dolls’ 
House. It contains a drawing-room hung with pale green 
brocade, a combined nursery and bedroom with chintz on 
the walls, a dining-room of massive, leather-upholstered 
furniture, and a kitchen replete with luxury and modern 
convenience. 

In the drawing-room ladies are always either playing on 
the piano or writing invitations at the desk with the tele- 
phone on it, or pouring out tea for visitors. 

In the dining-room various members of the family are 
always dining, the footman is always serving them from the 
sideboard, a parlor maid in a white cap and apron is per- 
petually handing things to some one who won't take them, 
the collie dog stands waiting to be fed by the grandpapa, who 
never feeds him, and the table is spread with the richest 
viands and rarest hothouse fruits (done in plaster of Paris), 
the joints and gravies highly browned and glazed, the oranges 
and grapes relatively the size of cannon balls. No one ever 
eats anything, so the housekeep- 
ing bills are small. 





things. I am quite convinced, 
myself, that the idea was merely 








In the nursery children of dif- 











an excuse to satisfy my own 
unholy passion for toys.”” Then 
they laugh and I laugh, but 
there is more truth in the state- 
ment than any one of us quite 
believes. 


OW, the passion referred to 

is, I believe, secretly shared 
by many women. It is probably 
part of the instinct which impels 
them to look interestedly at 
dolls, to pick them up with a 
particular movement and _ hold 
them for a moment with a par- 
ticular expression while they 
pretend to laugh. 

To look into the window of a 
toyshop today is to see spread 
before one the realization of all 
the fairy dreams of a childhood 
when imagination was called 
upon to supply everything but a 





dust legs and arms and tightly 
fitted, staring and unhuman 
eyes. It was necessary in those 


moments: ‘‘Oh! just suppose 


dolls’ umbrellas, and dolls’ 
brushes and combs, and dolls’ 
necklaces, and waterproof 
cloaks, and trunks, and para- 
sols !’”—with gasps of excited joy 





Today in any well-supplied toy- 
shop one can find any article a 
human being uses—made in 
doll’s size. My doll’s house has 
a writing-desk with a telephone 
onit, avacuum-cleaner, a carpet- 
sweeper, a footman in livery, a 


grandmamma, a litter of kittens 
and a collie dog, besides all the 





ferent sizes are continually ready 
for a walk ora perambulator or 
bed, and a nurse never ceases 
giving a totally undressed baby 
a bath (you can turn on a real 
shower if you pour water into a 
thing at the top, but it some- 
times wets the nursery-maid and 
the carpet, and always wets your 
clean frock, if you are six). 


RATHER severe cook, with 

a bunch of keys at her waist, 
prepares banquets in the kitchen 
and inspects varieties of vege- 
tables piled on a table in neat 
bowls and baskets. The cat sits 
at her feet and the kittens are in 
a basket. She pays noattention 
whatever to the vacuum-cleaner, 
the carpet-sweeper, the broom 
and the wringer, whichare rather 
ostentatiously grouped about the 
kitchen. This must be through 
mere pride of possession, as no 
one uses them and the Dolls’ 
House is never cleaned unless I 
fall to myself or have a visitor 
who is a good housekeeper, in 
which case she usually drops on 
her knees before the Toy Cup- 
board, sticks her little head in- 
side and has a_ housecleaning, 
from which she emerges glowing 
and triumphant. 

There are small persons whose 
method is to turn things up- 
side down, putting the footman 
into bed with measles in the 
nursery, and giving balls in the 
kitchen at which the grandpapa 
seems expected to dance with 
the cook; but the majority, 
kneeling with large, excited eyes, 
in lovely flushed silence only 
broken by delightful busy whis- 














other unnecessaries. 

















pers, have parties or put things 
in order. 








But I proceed with my story 
too rapidly. I should first have 
explained how they reached 
there. It was really the result of the suggestion made by the 
Jacobean Cabinet when it.stood in the Red Room. 

Having, without a blush, confessed my passion, it is easy 
to explain that I invariably stop and look into toyshop 
windows wheresoever I come upon them—whether in Paris, 
where they are too deliriously beautiful for words; in 
London; in little English, German or Italian country towns 
or villages; anywhere and also everywhere. I plant myself 
nashamedly before them and disregard all else. 


HIE day before the Jacobean Cabinet revealed its true 

character to me I was walking through a village and saw 
4 small shop whose window presented objects before which 
| paused transfixed. There were a‘small Japanese tea-table 
and six small chairs made of bamboo. On the table was a 
tiny Japanese tea-set of green ware, the teapot with a wicker 
handle. And around the tea sat a small Japanese family 
Composed of a mamma, a papa and three unextinguishably 
eautiful Japanese babies, all in dazzling kimonos, and with 
shaved heads, except the mamma, who wore fans in her hair. 
t was impossible to resist and pass them by. 

“I will go in and buy them,” I said in that sneakingly 
specious manner in which we always make plausible excuses 
or our weaknesses. ‘‘I can give them to some child.” 

Che unadorned truth was that I did not want to give them 
to“‘somechild.” I wanted them for myself because they were 
so human and delicious and tiny and quaint, and that part of 
my being whose childhood belonged to the period when 
Perfection in doll-land had not yet been achieved had never 
yet been satisfied. 

I entered the shop, and, finding an enchanting old human 

ere—like a sort of fairy godmother—I went ‘“‘must’’ into 
her back room and bought a dozen things: the Japanese 


“If it Would Not Seem Unfeeling | Would Buy a New or Improved— Grandpapa ” 


corrected.” I summed up the situation with that clearness 
of the process of ratiocination for which I have always been 
so remarkable in my own well-founded opinion. 

The piece of English ancientry was no longer, after this 
most proper conclusion, known as the Jacobean Cabinet, 
but was boldly called the Toy Cupboard. With an admirable 
and elevating object in view I bought every toy which allured 
me, girls’ toys and boys’ toys. In the girls’ toys I confess I 
find the greater lure, but with a fine spirit I sternly remem- 
bered the claims of guns, swords, soldiers and sailors, when 
dinner service and drawing-room suites upholstered in blue 
satin were in danger of causing me to forget all else—par- 
ticularly when they were accompanied by every luxury and 
convenience a modern dolls’ housekeeper could desire. The 
two shelves of the Toy Cupboard were of both masculine and 
feminine genders. The upper shelf was devoted to such arti- 
cles as the stalwart male would regard with scorn, the lower 
shelf was heaped with the things no self-respecting young 
female has interest in. But each sex found entertainment. 


OLLS of all sizes, shapes, colors and previous conditions 

of servitude there were. Dolls bought in Paris and 
Tenterden, in Amsterdam and Bushey, in the valley of 
Cortina, in London, and in New York. They were of unas- 
sorted sizes. The leading lady was large enough to be taken 
to Tenterden village, fitted with ready-made winter dresses 
and coats in the children’s department of the chief village 
shop, and find them none too large; the smallest gentleman 
was two inches high, and was bought dressed in a perfect 
Tyrolean costume in Cortina. 

The leading lady’s name was Lady Rosemary Leveson 
Gower, because she was oddly like a portrait of the then very 
little girl daughter of the Duchess of Sutherland. She had 
(Page 11) 


When small loves are brought 
to see me and I observe a certain 
look of great fortitude, which 
really means, ‘‘What in the name of le bon Dieu is a person 
to do, after being polite, until it is time to go?” I take the 
nearest hand unceremoniously and say: ‘‘ You come over 
here and let us look inside the Toy Cupboard.” And when 
we stand before the unpromising piece of furniture, whose 
exterior conceals so severely the fact that it is anything 
more than a Jacobean Cabinet, I throw wide open the primi- 
tively carved doors, turn on a swinging electric light and 
reveal the ecstatic truth. The little gasps I have heard at 
such times, the involuntary chuckles, the expressive gurgles 
without words, have always expressed exactly what I wished 
them to express—that boredom is no longer to be feared 
even in the society of persons of exaggerated size who laugh 
at incomprehensible jokes and speak an unknown tongue. 


HAVE built houses and furnished them, I have made 

gardens in various countries and reveled in them, I have 
written quite a number of things, but I do not think that 
anything I have done has been more amusing and satisfactory 
than the Toy Cupboard. 

I am pleased to add that it requires entirely refurnishing 
and that before me lies the opportunity of buying a number 
of articles I have not bought before. If it would not seem 
unfeeling I would buy a new or improved—grandpapa. The 
one I have rejoiced in for three years has a most satisfactory 
and benevolent bald head, but there is an inadequacy in the 
matter of legs which causes him at times to fall off his chair 
when he is at the dining-table. The finish of domestic ele- 
gance is impaired by a grandpapa who at any moment may, 
without warning, fall from his seat on a collie dog who might 
be annoyed and bite him. Still, one’s better feelings cause 
one to realize that it would not be easy to depose an almost 
perfectly good grandpapa without wounding him deeply. 
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HEN I wasa little girl! I have said before and very 

likely shall say again (since iteration, I have heard, 

is next to inspiration) that these six words are per- 
haps the most charming in the language. If you have any 
doubt of their eloquence experiment with them upon any 
group of children, however insusceptible or undisciplined, 
and observe their almost hypnotic effect. Breathed even to 
yourself in some quiet moment they have a like influence, 
sending your thought back to some fragrant memory-garden, 
some hidden corner of the ‘‘little past,’’ where you relive the 
carefree, eager, impetuous, poignant hours when self was 
first beginning to be conscious of self and all you have since 
become was in the glowing bud. 

My early memories seem to me to be all too few in num- 
ber, much too blurred and ill-defined to put in words. They 
begin in a great green space with shade of many trees, a 
space of winding paths and grassy lawns and groups of chil- 
dren, that I now know to have been Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. This vision has no companions for a long 
time and its successor has its background in a New England 
city. It is the picture of a night of childish terror during 
which, in a dream following indiscreet consumption of fruit 
cake, I beheld a tall, very black negro entering my bedroom, 
crossing the floor, stealthily opening the closet door, stoop- 
ing to pick up my new, my precious, my neverworn rubber 
boots, and bearing them away before I could utter the shrieks 
that brought help to my bedside. 

Another milestone in this epoch is my first spanking, and a 
timid and sentimental effort it was, as was just, perhaps, for 
my offense was merely against the conventions. The kind 
rector of the Episcopal church had come to bring me a pres- 
ent and I was summoned to the parlor to receive it. The 
gift, when taken from its wrappings and disclosed to my eager 
gaze, proved to be a prayer book, and as I took it I remarked 
indiscreetly and ungratefully: ‘‘Thank you ever so much, 
Mr. F., but I do wish you had given me almost anything 
else!” The rector departed in a few minutes and thereupon I 
was practically (though feebly) introduced to the necessity 
of concealing one’s own feelings if, thereby, one can avoid 
hurting the feelings of somebody else. 

There is also a very vague and evasive memory of a ‘‘dame 
school” where I see myself sitting on a low bench in the com- 
pany of three or four other children with brief legs and long 
pantalettes. This isundoubtedly the first educational experi- 
ment to which I was subjected, and the dead-and-gone dame 
who conducted it would doubtless turn in her grave if she 
knew that I recall only the bench and nothing of the know]- 
edge for the imbibing of which it was really sat upon. 


got ER gap occurs here; it may have been only weeks 
and it may have been months, but real life, conscious, 
coherent, continuous, begins with me when I see myself driv- 
ing from the New England city to a village sixteen miles dis- 
tant. A huge, heavy, dignified carryall, two horses, a rough 
and dusty, rather hilly road, my father and I on the front 
seat, my mother and the smaller sister behind, and existence, 
during every moment of the marvelous journey, growing 
more thrilling, more enthralling. Were we not going to the 
country “for good and all,’’ casting off the life of the great 
metropolis of Portland as the nautilus flings aside its out- 
grown shell? We were going to live in the country forever 
and ever, and the house was on the bank of a swift-flowing 
river! Qh, horses, gallop your fastest! (There was little 
Arabian stock in the State of Maine, and a jog-trot was the 
customary gait!) Gallop your fastest, good horses, for the 
child is knowing the joys of anticipation for the first time, 
and real life is without a shadow of a doubt at the end of this 
epoch-making drive! 

I was about six, and the small sister on the back seat three, 
but I seem never to have observed her before this red-letter 
day. As to her first appearance on this planet, her reception 
by a grateful family circle, her infant graces, or any wonder 
on my part at having a sister at all, remembrance fails! I 
can atone for this unsentimental blindness and deafness only 
by saying that after I once succeeded in observing her she 
looms very large in all later memory pictures. 

The carryall arrived in due course of time, and as it was 
late in a June afternoon there must have been supper and 
bed-going, but these episodes passed unnoted by my capri- 
cious brain. It took cognizance only of the awakening next 
morning in an unfamiliar upper chamber. The features of 
no other room in all the universe are so well remembered, 
and the picture of no other single moment is so fresh, so 
deeply etched on my heart of hearts. 

The room had slanting walls that cozily shut out all fear 
and happed a child about with soft content. It had yellow- 
painted furniture, a buff wall paper and a brown ingrain 
carpet. When I opened my eyes to the summer sunshine and 
ran to the single window I looked out upon a Porter apple 
tree laden with just-set fruit, some white Brahma cocks and 
hens clustering near the door of a shed, a girl scraping some- 
thing messy and delicious from a tin pan and feeding the 
greedy flock, and above all I met the impassioned, upward 


gaze of Brent, a black, wavy-haired dog—the rather foolish, 
addle-headed, irresponsible, lovable dog who became a fast 
friend within twenty-four hours. 

The back wheels of the carryall, observed through the 
open barn doors, assured me that all I saw was real—although 
the universe had an air of having been made to order espe- 
cially for my delectation—and I realized gratefully that | 
was a human being with joyous opportunities of sharing the 
lifearound me. I felt that I was going to sleep forever in the 
yellow-painted bedstead and look forever on the apple tree, 
probably also that I was destined to join in the intoxicating 
occupation of scraping food from the tin pan and feeding 
the white flock, for I was a born “ participator” and | fear 
that from the beginning nothing ever transpired in my 
immediate vicinity in which | did not long to takea hand. 


+. been in this village once before, I remembered 
that I knew a little girl up the hill and across the fields; a 
gay, gallant, wonderful little girl with an appetite for adven- 
ture. Accordingly I dressed hurriedly, slipped downstairs 
and made my way through the grass ‘‘ over to Annie’s.” The 
attire of children in those Dark Ages was so simple that any 
chit past babyhood could dress herself without aid. Under- 
clothing was looked upon merely as covering for the body, 
the shape of the child when covered being a matter of com- 
plete unimportance. In fact the question of shape did not 
concern our elders very much, I fancy. The drawing on of 
white cotton stockings presented no difficulties, though the 
lacing of copper-toed boots was an art that had to be, and 
was, learned at a very early age, long before it appeared as 
one of the features of the Montessori system. The one-piece 
frock of gingham or calico slipped over your head easily, and 
then, if you were moderately clever and self-helpful, you 
could squirm and wriggle about until you had pushed the 
half-dozen pearl buttons into the companion buttonholes 
that closed your waist in the back. 

If your hair were long you braided it in a pigtail, and if it 
were short you brushed it back under a round comb and 
regarded your shiny Websterian 
brow without any compunctions. 
Moreover nothing had to be done 
to your clothes when they were 
once made, save to take out 
tucks and let down hems of skirts 
according to the stretching and 
lengthening of your infant legs; 
and all this greatly simplified life, 
as you can well imagine. 

The charm of that first walk in 
the early morning is still potent. 
I can still see the budding daisies 
and buttercups, feel the dew on 
my ankles, hear the birds singing 
in the leafy elms, sniff the fra- 
grance of the pine woods near at 
hand. The world seemed so fresh, 
so new, so ready to be lived in, 
and, though so big and untried, so 
kind, so sympathetic, so helpful ! 


NE can get used, I suppose, 

even to such divine things as 
June mornings, dew-drenched 
daisies smiling in the sun, blue 
skies and song of birds—though 
the lover of beauty would never 
tire of them—but to the child the 
newness of it all comes with a 
passionate intensity of joy; a 
“‘ first, fine, careless rapture’’ that 
indeed can never be quite recap- 
tured later in life. 

My childish pleasures were many, though so simple that 
the little girl of today might think them woefully dull. We 
played paper dolls, jackstraws and jackstones, we “tiltered,”’ 
we built houses from “stickings” and ‘‘cut-rounds,” and 
gave parties with dishes made of broken china. We pulled 
hairs from the horse’s tail and put them in the brook to grow 
into snakes, which, to our surprise and regret, they never did; 
we waded in the river and ran to and froon the rafted logs; we 
fished for “‘ shiners”; we made cakes of rose leaves and brown 
sugar, folded them in paper and buried them in the earth for 
a week, when we dug them up with great ceremony and ate 
them with much lip-smacking; we snowballed, and coasted 
down hill; we made snow ice cream, not realizing that later 
generations would pronounce the product crowded with 
poisonous microbes; we gathered wild flowers at every sea- 
son of the year, and we read books, books, books: before 
breakfast, after playtime, before bedtime—books innumer- 
able; also the “ Portland Transcript,’’ “‘Harper’s Magazine” 
and “‘ Littell’s Living Age,’’ faithfully and passionately. No 
books were too old for us! We not only read “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘‘ The Lamplighter,” ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,”’ “Thaddeus 
(Page 10) 








of Warsaw,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” ‘‘Uncle Tom, 
Cabin” and such, but Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, Shakespeap, 
and the Bible. 

Oh! the unconscious misery, the dullness, the loneline, 
of the child who does not care for reading! No one preten( 
that the book is the only open sesame to knowledge, for \ 
learn athousand things by other means: by first-hand obse,. 
vation, by the cares and responsibilities of existence, throug 
skill in handicraft, through creative-work of any sort; by 
the book, the dear, enlivening, enchanting, stimulating 
informing, uplifting book, is the most faithful of all allie, 
and, after human friendship, the chief solace as well as the 
most inspiring influence in life. 


& TO our plays, there was a sawmill on the brink of oy 
river and groups of board piles near the bridge. Ore 
board could always be taken from the top and laid across, 
block to form a seesaw; and overhanging boards, reaching 
out from the pile, left mysterious caves and shelters her 
and there, into which we could creep and “ pretend” many 
things. Sometimes we were hiding from Indians; sometime 
we were distressed Princesses awaiting a romantic and chiy. 
alrous rescue! or, our husbands being away, clearing the 
land, we were secreting ourselves from the wolves that sy. 
rounded our log cabin. The board piles afforded the bes 
possible place for playing ‘‘hide and coop,” and also unparal. 
leled opportunities for falling and scraping one’s infant shins, 
‘‘Annie’” was the most adventurous of our number, her 
unspoken motto being “ Excelsior,”’ herskull being apparently 
made of unbreakable material, and herarmsand legs of Indi 
rubber. I was always panting at her heels though never 
quite achieving her heights, one perennial obstacle in my 
path of progress being the all-too-frequent presence of the 
Small Sister. The Small Sister was plump, but in no way 
elephantine; her feet, while neat and pretty, were larg 
enough to bear the weight of her body, yet she was hopelessly 
unsteady in her movements. Clad irreproachably in clean 
buff or blue calico she tagged behind us onthe country roai, 
puffing and blowing, and shrieking: ‘ Wait for me! I can' 
keep up!’’ If there were a puddle anywhere within reach it 
exercised a magnetic attraction for her; she tried tremblingly 
to skirt it unscathed, but always hovered totteringly on its 
brink and then sat down in it. 

As to our childish duties and cares, they were as many and 
as diverse (thank Heaven) as our plays and pleasures. We 
‘“‘helped’’ in everything, and divided the responsibilities of 
the household as if we belonged to the working class instea( 
of being the children of a well-to-do physician. There was 
one man and One maid of all work, but each of us had special 
responsibilities. That we took care of ourselves goes wit hout 
saying, but we did much more than that, regularly and faith. 
fully. When I was nine or ten I had music lessons for a year 
or two witha maiden lady who herself had been privileged 
to study in Boston for three solid months, and who was 
looked upon in our little community as an artist of the first 
rank. Practicing and studying (we had lessons at home 
chiefly) formed a part of every day’s program, but household 
tasks were many and seemed to be so vital a part of the great 
business of life that we accepted them joyfully and without 
question. 


| Spy kept a journal when I had attained the ripe age of 
ten or eleven summers. [| set down in a mottled covered 
blank book daily, for a portion of one season, all the doings 
of my life ina small New England hamlet. There is nota 
trace of literary talent in this childish effort, I am ashamel 
tosay. I was, in reality, a creature of dreams and fancies, of 
ardent enthusiasms and unflagging energies, but the idea of 
a journal, in my mind, seems to have been a rigid recor 
of the day’sactivities. The getting up in the morning, the 
going downstairs, the preparations for breakfast, the ever- 
lasting ‘‘ going for the milk” (in the temporary absence of 
a cow from our family possessions) —these completely crowd 
out any reflections or imaginings that may have flitted 
through my mind. 

The old volume lies before me as I write, and with the 
reading of every page “airs from the Eden of youth awake 
and stir in the soul.’’ It is an 
innocent, humdrum little human 
document, chiefly interesting as 
a chronicle of a child’s life ina 
Maine village more than forty 
years ago, 

The old family house a short 
distance up the maple-shaded 
street looms large in the chroni- 
cle, for two grandmothers lived 
there, and there was much visit- 
ing to and fro. Every meal “at 
Grandma’s”’ is described with 
much particularity in the journal, 
and my offices in the great ol(- 
fashioned kitchen, with Grandma 
at the helm, seem to have beet 
matters of enormous pride, not to 
say self-glorification. Nothing 
was extenuated and I believe 
“naught set down in malice, 
but the regularity with which | 
pounded beefsteak with a broken 
pie-plate before it was cooked 
seems to show that the meat 0 
that period was not so tender 4s 
might have been desired. 

Here is one extract showing! 
busy day and apparently fore- 
shadowing, not a future author 
but acook: 

Upon looking out of my windot 
this morning I found it was raining! 
torrents. I was very much <iisap 
pointed, as Father and I expected to go to the Center and buy? 
lamb and two more hens. After breakfast I fed my hens. The) 
seemed so cold and hungry that I took hay and stuffed it in all the 
little holes, and then took anice clean board and put it ina place wher? 
the wind didn’t blow, and put their food and drink onit. J caught 
the tame hen, too, and hada little fun with her. Then helped Mother 
make the beds, then wrote my journal for yesterday, then s* udied 
for two hours, and practiced till dinnertime. 4 

After dinner I went to see if there were any eggs, but there wasn! 
any, sol went in then, went upstairs, brushed my hair, washed my 
face and went downstairs, and worked on my nightgown-case. 

By that time it was five o’clock, time for me to make the milk toast 
for supper. I put the milk in the frying-pan, and then mixed the 
thickening and put that in witha large piece of butter. Nora came 
out then and toasted the bread for me, andI dropped it in the draw! 
butter and let it soak a good while till it was soft, and then !aid tt 
in the dish. Afterward I poured the rest of the milk over the 10a! 
I guess it was real nice, but you can’t save butter, for if you “0 the 
gravy tastes like paste. 

After supper Mother played for Father and me to dance by, a" 
then I for Father and Mother. We sang a little while, and then went 
to bed; had a dance in our nightgowns first. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 
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observer could possibly suspect it of concealing the treas- 

ures that it incloses. It presents to the eye the exterior 
and bearing of a piece of ancientry in English oak, its wood 
darkened by centuries, and its carvings so primitive as to 
suggest that they were done with the simplest of tools in the 
most untrained of hands. It is a cupboard or cabinet sug- 
esting the Jacobean period, and possibly began life in some 
old manor house or yeoman’s chief living-room between 
threc and four hundred yearsago. Idiscovered it ina dealer’s 
shop in a village in Kent, and it found its place in a corner 
of what was known—and much beloved—as the Red Room 
in a large country house. 

There it lived—doubtless enjoying, when no one was in 
the room, much enriching intercourse with the other pieces 
of equally old or even older furniture. Chairs which have 
been sat upon, tables which have been feasted upon, cabinets 
which have guarded the possessions intrusted to them by 
people wearing the changing costumes and living according 
to the changing customs and mental attitudes of slow-moving 
centuries, must have much to relate to each other during the 
long nights when the lights are out, the red fire dying, and 
the human things asleep in far-off rooms. To steal back and 
listen from the remoteness of a dark corner would be worth 
while, But in some mysterious way one’s presence would 
convey itself to the air and the talking would cease. 

It had been part of the wide spaces and quaint comfort of 
the Red Room for some months when it made a suggestion to 
me. Up tothat time it had been very quiet and unassuming 
and was known only as the Jacobean Cabinet. 

Tobe entirely frank with one’s self is to discover frequently 
that behind one’s most picturesquely benign deeds lurks a 
secret gratification of a perhaps unacknowledged desire. 
When amiable friends say to me: ‘‘How kind it was of 
you —how thoughtful—how considerate to have thought of 
the Toy Cupboard,’’ I frequently 
reply: ‘* No, it was none of these 


[ ISa misleading article of furniture. No unenlightened 
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family; a tiny and perfectly attired nursery-maid wheeling a 
tiny white and blue perambulator, with a baby just the right 
size in it; a bath fitted up most satisfactorily with another 
baby; a piece of pink soap, a sponge, and a towel on a rack; 
and other articles equally alluring and realistic. When I 
returned home I carried into the Red Room a collection of 
little boxes. I looked around the room uncertainly. 

‘Where shall I put them?” I said. “If one buys half a 
toyshop one must put it somewhere.”’ 

Perhaps the Jacobean Cabinet had been slightly bored 
that afternoon and really wanted something todo. It looked 
at me as I glanced toward it. ‘“‘Give them to me. I'll take 
care of them,”’ it said. 

It was the very place for them. The lower part of it, when 
its doors were opened, revealed two substantial shelves. I 
opened the doors and kneeled down. I took out one delight- 
ful thing after another and set them in order, arranging a 
little scene, and while I did so the most satisfactory and 
logical reasoning argued my case for me. 


os \ N THEN children are brought to see one,” I murmured as 

I set the table for the Japanese family, ‘‘they are ex- 
pected to sit perfectly still and behave beautifully while their 
elders and betters amuse themselves with gossiping in their 
ridiculous, grown-up way.’’ I arranged the tiny green cups 
and saucersand teapot with deliberationand skill. ‘‘ The poor 
little things have nothing to do and are bored to death. The 
unfairness and lack of consideration in grown-up people are 
really revolting. How should we behave if we were invited 
to a place and shut entirely out of the conversation? Per- 
sonally I should behave disgracefully. Why not have things 
in one’s house for the poor little lambs to play with? From 
this time forward I shall always keep a Toy Cupboard— 
and this shall be it. The lack of perception shown by the 
mature in years where children are concerned should be 


soft yellow hair and large dark eyes with long lashes. Her 
end was sad. She was dropped by a fairylike little person 
who tried to carry her, and, as she was about her own size, 
found her too heavy—whereupon Lady Rosemary fell upon 
the floor and perished of severe concussion of the brain which 
divided her head in two pieces; and the unearthly reproach 
of the two large eyes which gazed up at me from the half in 
which they remained almost caused me to burst into tears. 
She has since been replaced by another lovely creature whose 
hair is dark and whose name is Lady Annabel. 


6 ke. lower part of the Toy Cupboard became too crowded 
and the small upper cupboard was gradually filled. 

When it was brought, four years ago, to Long Island 
everything it contained was distributed to enraptured recip- 
ients in Kent. Then came the inspiration of dividing the 
two shelves into four, papering their walls and furnishing 
them luxuriously as rooms. The lower half became a Dolls’ 
House. It contains a drawing-room hung with pale green 
brocade, a combined nursery and bedroom with chintz on 
the walls, a dining-room of massive, leather-upholstered 
furniture, and a kitchen replete with luxury and modern 
convenience. 

In the drawing-room ladies are always either playing on 
the piano or writing invitations at the desk with the tele- 
phone on it, or pouring out tea for visitors. 

In the dining-room various members of the family are 
always dining, the footman is always serving them from the 
sideboard, a parlor maid in a white cap and apron is per- 
petually handing things to some one who won't take them, 
the collie dog stands waiting to be fed by the grandpapa, who 
never feeds him, and the table is spread with the richest 
viands and rarest hothouse fruits (done in plaster of Paris), 
the jointsand gravies highly browned and glazed, the oranges 
and grapes relatively the size of cannon balls. No one ever 

eats anything, so the housekeep- 
ing bills are small. 





things. I am quite convinced, 





In the nursery children of dif- 











myself, that the idea was merely 
an excuse to satisfy my own 
unholy passion for toys.’’ Then 
they laugh and I laugh, but 
there is more truth in the state- 
ment than any one of us quite 
believes. 


OW, the passion referred to 

is, | believe, secretly shared 
by many women. Itis probably 
part of the instinct which impels 
them to look interestedly at 
dolls, to pick them up with a 
particular movement and hold 
them for a moment with a par- 
ticular expression while they 
pretend to laugh. 

To look into the window of a 
toyshop today is to see spread 
before one the realization of all 
the fairy dreams of a childhood 
when imagination was called 
upon to supply everything but a 
totally inadequate doll with saw- 
dust legs and arms and tightly 
fitted, staring and unhuman 
eyes. It was necessary in those 
years to say in wildly eager 
moments: ‘*Oh! just suppose 
there were such things as real 
dolls’ umbrellas, and dolls’ 
brushes and combs, and dolls’ 
necklaces, and waterproof 
cloaks, and trunks, and para- 
sols !”—with gasps of excited joy 
at cach new impossible idea. 
Today in any well-supplied toy- 
shop one can find any article a 
human being uses—made in 
doll’s size, My doll’s house has 
a writing-desk with a telephone 
on it,avacuum-cleaner, acarpet- 
sweeper, a footman in livery, a 
perfectly good grandpapa and 
grandmamma, a litter of kittens 











ferent sizes are continually ready 
for a walk ora perambulator or 
bed, and a nurse never ceases 
giving a totally undressed baby 
a bath (you can turn on a real 
shower if you pour water into a 
thing at the top, but it some- 
times wets the nursery-maid and 
the carpet, and always wets your 
clean frock, if you are six). 


RATHER severe cook, with 

a bunch of keys at her waist, 
prepares banquets in the kitchen 
and inspects varieties of vege- 
tables piled on a table in neat 
bowls and baskets. The cat sits 
at her feet and the kittens are in 
a basket. She pays noattention 
whatever tothe vacuum-cleaner, 
the carpet-sweeper, the broom 
and the wringer, which are rather 
ostentatiously grouped about the 
kitchen. This must be through 
mere pride of possession, as no 
one uses them and the Dolls’ 
House is never cleaned unless I 
fall to myself or have a visitor 
who is a good housekeeper, in 
which case she usually drops on 
her knees before the Toy Cup- 
board, sticks her little head in- 
side and has a_ housecleaning, 
from which she emerges glowing 
and triumphant. 

There are small persons whose 
method is to turn things up- 
side down, putting the footman 
into bed with measles in the 
nursery, and giving balls in the 
kitchen at which the grandpapa 
seems expected to dance with 
the cook; but the majority, 
kneeling with large, excited eyes, 
in lovely flushed silence only 
broken by delightful busy whis- 























and a collie dog, besides all the 
other unnecessaries. 








pers, have parties or put things 
in order. 








sut I proceed with my story 
too rapidly. I should first have 
explained how they reached 
there. It was really the result of the suggestion made by the 
Jacobean Cabinet when it stood in the Red Room. 

Having, without a blush, confessed my passion, it is easy 
to explain that I invariably stop and look into toyshop 
windows wheresoever I come upon them—whether in Paris, 
Where they are too deliriously beautiful for words; in 
London; in little English, German or Italian country towns 
or villages; anywhere and also everywhere. I plant myself 
unashamedly before them and disregard all else. 


‘THE day before the Jacobean Cabinet revealed its true 
character to me I was walking through a village and saw 
a small shop whose window presented objects before which 
I paused transfixed. There were a‘small Japanese tea-table 
and six small chairs made of bamboo. On the table was a 
tiny Japanese tea-set of green ware, the teapot with a wicker 
handle. And around the tea sat a small Japanese family 
Composed of a mamma, a papa and three unextinguishably 
beautiful Japanese babies, all in dazzling kimonos, and with 
shaved heads, except the mamma, who wore fans in her hair. 
It was impossible to resist and pass them by. 

“T will go in and buy them,” I said in that sneakingly 
Specious manner in which we always make plausible excuses 
for our weaknesses, ‘‘I can give them to some child.” 

I he unadorned truth was that I did not want to give them 
to “‘somechild.”” I wanted them for myself because they were 
So human and delicious and tiny and quaint, and that part of 
my being whose childhood belonged to the period when 
Perfection in doll-land had not yet been achieved had never 
yet been satisfied. 

I entered the shop, and, finding an enchanting old human 
there—like a sort of fairy godmother—I went “must’’ into 

er back room and bought a dozen things: the Japanese 


“If it Would Not Seem Unfeeling I Would Buy a New or Improved— Grandpapa ” 


corrected.”” I summed up the situation with that clearness 
of the process of ratiocination for which I have always been 
so remarkable in my own well-founded opinion. 

The piece of English ancientry was no longer, after this 
most proper conclusion, known as the Jacobean Cabinet, 
but was boldly called the Toy Cupboard. With an admirable 
and elevating object in view I bought every toy which allured 
me, girls’ toys and boys’ toys. In the girls’ toys I confess I 
find the greater lure, but with a fine spirit I sternly remem- 
bered the claims of guns, swords, soldiers and sailors, when 
dinner service and drawing-room suites upholstered in blue 
satin were in danger of causing me to forget all else—par- 
ticularly when they were accompanied by every luxury and 
convenience a modern dolls’ housekeeper could desire. The 
two shelves of the Toy Cupboard were of both masculine and 
feminine genders. The upper shelf was devoted to such arti- 
cles as the stalwart male would regard with scorn, the lower 
shelf was heaped with the things no self-respecting young 
female has interest in. But each sex found entertainment. 


OLLS of all sizes, shapes, colors and previous conditions 
of servitude there were. Dolls bought in Paris and 
Tenterden, in Amsterdam and Bushey, in the valley of 
Cortina, in London, and in New York. They were of unas- 
sorted sizes. The leading lady was large enough to be taken 
to Tenterden village, fitted with ready-made winter dresses 
and coats in the children’s department of the chief village 
shop, and find them none too large; the smallest gentleman 
was two inches high, and was bought dressed in a perfect 
Tyrolean costume in Cortina. 
The leading lady’s name was Lady Rosemary Leveson 
Gower, because she was oddly like a portrait of the then very 
little girl daughter of the Duchess of Sutherland. She had 
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When small loves are brought 
tosee me and I observe a certain 
look of great fortitude, which 
really means, ‘‘What in the name of le bon Dieu is a person 
to do, after being polite, until it is time to go?” I take the 
nearest hand unceremoniously and say: ‘‘ You come over 
here and let us look inside the Toy Cupboard.”” And when 
we stand before the unpromising piece of furniture, whose 
exterior conceals so severely the fact that it is anything 
more than a Jacobean Cabinet, I throw wide open the primi- 
tively carved doors, turn on a swinging electric light and 
reveal the ecstatic truth. The little gasps I have heard at 
such times, the involuntary chuckles, the expressive gurgles 
without words, have always expressed exactly what I wished 
them to express—that boredom is no longer to be feared 
even in the society of persons of exaggerated size who laugh 
at incomprehensible jokes and speak an unknown tongue. 


HAVE built houses and furnished them, I have made 

gardens in various countries and reveled in them, I have 
written quite a number of things, but I do not think that 
anything I have done has been moreamusing and satisfactory 
than the Toy Cupboard. 

I am pleased to add that it requires entirely refurnishing 
and that before me lies the opportunity of buying a number 
of articles I have not bought before. If it would not seem 
unfeeling I would buy a new or improved—grandpapa. ‘The 
one I have rejoiced in for three years has a most satisfactory 
and benevolent bald head, but there is an inadequacy in the 
matter of legs which causes him at times to fall off his chair 
when he is at the dining-table. The finish of domestic ele- 
gance is impaired by a grandpapa who at any moment may, 
without warning, fall from his seat on a collie dog who might 
be annoyed and bite him. Still, one’s better feelings cause 
one to realize that it would not be easy to depose an almost 
perfectly good grandpapa without wounding him deeply. 


























































































































































Abigail Adams at the Age of 21. From the Pastel Portrait 
by Blyth. Reproduced by Courtesy of the Present Owner, 
Charles Francis Adams, Esquire 


T IS generally conceded that no other woman in American 

history did so much, by her uncommon skill, for America in 
the most critical times of our country’s history as did Abigail 
Adams, wife of John Adams, second President of the United 
States, and mother of the sixth President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
both recognized in her the most remarkable woman of her day. To 
her, Washington frequently, and her husband always, listened; 
and it may be truly said of her that she was the woman who 
made America famous, especially when she went to London as 
the wife of the first representative of the Continental Congress 
at the Court of St. James. It was directly after the war with 
England—the King and Queen of England hated everything 
American; the English took pains to snub everybody who was 
an American. To this post John Adams and his gifted wife 
were sent; and the story of her diplomacy and tact at this 
unfriendly Court is one of the most interesting in the history 
of achievements of American women. 

THE Epitors oF THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


OR eight years, as wife of the first Vice-President of the 
Pes States, Abigail Adams shared with Martha 

Washington the social leadership of the infant Republic 
when the diplomats of Europe foregathered at New York 
and Philadelphia. When John Adams succeeded George 
Washington as President it was hers to maintain and pop- 
ularize the social precedents Washington had established. 
She was virtually the First Lady of the White House, since 
John Adams was the first President to occupy the Executive 
Mansion at Washington. 

To the highest social positions of democracy she brought 
the ripe wisdom of varied foreign experience, especially that 
of Great Britain, to which country she went in 1785 as wife 
of the first representative of the Continental Congress at the 
Court of St. James. This, it is well to remember, was eight 
yeats before Washington established the American Embassy 
in London—established it despite Jefferson’s protest that 
it was a ‘“‘useless waste of money”’ to court the favor of 
George III. When the Adamses knocked at the Court of 
St. James our war with Great Britain was scarcely over. The 
King and Queen of England hated everything American. 
The English people took the cue from, King and Court and 
spared no pains to snub Americans. Into this maelstrom of 
hatred John Adams and his gifted wife went in the interest 
of international peace and commercial equity. 

How Abigail Adams, daughter of a long line of New 
England clergymen—product of a time when it was “‘fash- 
ionable to ridicule female learning, and husbands were 
absolutely indifferent to the cultivation of the female 
mind ’’—met the situation and sustained the dignity of the 
Embassy at the unfriendly Court, to America’s efiduring 
credit and Abigail’s lasting fame, is unparalleled in the 
diplomatic achievements of American women. 

It was in July, 1784, that Abigail Adams left Boston, with 
her daughter Abby, a maid and a man servant, for England. 
The voyage was far from the luxury of modern ocean transit. 
The sailing vessel Active, in which the passage was made in 
thirty days, was a literal churn! Abigail’s housewifely soul, 
after ten days of seasickness, revolted at the vessel’s filth. 
So she organized the crew into a ‘‘white-wings”’ brigade, 
and the vessel underwent such a New England scrubbing that 
in a ‘few hours you would have thought yourself in a differ- 
ent ship.’’ And, seasick as she was, Abigail had her reward: 
“The gentlemen thanked me for it!’’ she wrote. 


HE went direct to Paris, and eight months in that capital 

preceded her presentation to the English Court. Fresh 
from the harrowing suspense and economies of the American 
Revolution she went to housekeeping at Auteuil, in a house 
of forty beds. This suburb was four miles from Paris, and 
one mile from Passy, where Benjamin Franklin lived in a 
style which John Adams dubbed “luxurious and extrava- 
gant,’’ while Franklin considered the Adams’s mode of life 
‘severe, if not parsimonious.” 

It was Mrs. Adams’s effort in France to make an appear- 
ance, and reflect credit upon our Government, within the 
paltry salary paid her husband while negotiating the Paris 
Treaty, that wrung from her the first recorded protest of the 
inadequacy of the salaries paid our foreign representatives, 
a protest which continues to this day. ‘‘The penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy of our country 1s bad,” she declared. 
‘‘My own interest aside, the system is wrong, The nation 
which degrades its own Ministers by obliging them to live 
in narrow circumstance cannot expect to be held in high 
estimation itself.” 

But she got along—somehow. 

It was the birthday of George III, and the opening of 
Parliament, when the Adamses arrived from Paris, to devote 
the first fortnight in London to house hunting. 

For a long time Abigail could find nothing fit to live in for 
less than a thousand dollars a year, with a three-hundred- 
dollar tax. After much parleying she compromised on a 
house for less than a thousand dollars in Grosvenor Square, 
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the same locality which today numbers among its residents 
the present American Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, but 
at a different rental. During their three London years the 
Adamses lived in Grosvenor Square. 

There, as in Paris, she kept her housekeeping accounts 
herself and personally inquired into the character of her 
servants. But high cost of living—all domestic problems— 
paled before her “‘ nameless terror,” the presentation at Court. 
For immediately upon their arrival the Tory venom began 
to spit forth in public papers bristling with envy that an 
American Minister should be received in London with the 
same mark of attention shown other Ministers. 

“There is no presentation in Europe I should feel so much 
as this,’”’ she confessed. But presentation was imperative; 
obligatory was attendance at the Queen’s Drawing Room, 
once a fortnight in summer, once a week during the rest of 
the year. For these functions Mrs. Adams and her daughter, 
like Flora McFlimsey, had nothing to wear. She had already 
recognized in Paris that “‘to be out of fashion is more crim- 
inal than to be seen in a state of nature, to which the Pari- 
sians are not averse,” and of the sartorial obligation of the 
English Court she had been told; yet she crossed the English 
Channel without a single Paris gown. She hadn’t the price! 

Dress disturbed John Adams no less than it did his wife. 
“T am informed,” he wrote to Secretary John Jay, ‘‘that I 
must carry over from Parts a fine new coat ready-made, for 
it is the rule of etiquette for everybody who goes to Court to 
have new clothes, and very rich ones; and my family must 
be introduced to the Queen. I hope, sir, you will not think 
this an immaterial or trifling matter when you consider that 
presenting a family at Court will make a difference of several 
pounds sterling in my inevitable expense.” 


MES: ADAMS'S terror of the presentation did not lessen 
when she learned that a Court dress was of no use else- 
where, and that the same gown could not be worn toa 
Drawing Room twice the same season. ‘‘Let my dress be 
elegant, but just as plain as I can possibly wear it with 
decency,’ was her instruction to the dressmaker introduced 
by a Grosvenor Square neighbor. 

“This was my rigging,’ she wrote home after the ordeal, 
there being in those days no wireless, cable or society column 
to chronicle the presentation of America’s first woman dip- 
lomat at the Court of St. James. ‘“‘A white listering gown 
fully covered and trimmed with white crépe fastened with 
lilac ribbon and mesh point lace over an enormous hoop. The 
narrow train was three and a half yards from waist to 
ground. Through a ribbon fastened at the left I carried the 
train, a trainbearer being reserved to the Queen. After the 
manner of married women, I wore cuffs of treble lace ruffles, 
a very dressy cap with long lace lappets, two white plumes, a 
blond lace handkerchief, two pearl pins in the hair, earrings 
and necklace of same.” 

And well satisfied was she with the figure she cut: ‘I saw 
many at the Queen’s presentation vastly richer dressed than 
I, but none neater or more elegant.” 

But more than dress or its cost was her mental apprehen- 
sion. On every hand she had already found that England 
had only contempt for us. Commercially we were still Eng- 
land’s dependent colonies. We had not yet adopted a good 
form of government. It was doubtful whether our liberty 
would be a blessing or a curse. To England’s thinking, we 
were an “upstart” nation. 

From girlhood, Abigail Adams, like all English and many 
present-day American women, had taken a deep interest in 
politics. This interest quickened with the broadening of her 
husband’s public life. As she stood before England’s sov- 
ereigns, she was keenly alive to every issue at stake. 

Removing her right glove she graciously submitted to the 
kiss that ‘‘red-faced’’ George III planted upon her left cheek ! 

“Did you take a walk today?”’ asked His Majesty, whom 
she found a ‘‘ personable man.” 

“‘No, sire,’”’ replied the American woman, spoiling to tell 
him that, as she had spent the entire morning preparing to 
wait upon him, she had had no time for a walk. 

The Queen, also ‘red-faced,’ was visibly embarrassed, 
and Mrs. Adams confessed to ‘disagreeable feelings’? when 
Lord Onslow, the Prime Minister, presented her. 

“Mrs. Adams, have you got into your house?’’ asked 
Queen Charlotte. ‘‘ Pray, how do you like the situation ?”’ 

The Princess Royal asked if she were not much fatigued. 


HE Court’s polite reception of the American Minister 
turned the Tory press for a time from abuse to compli- 
ment, but Mrs. Adams was not to be deceived: ‘‘It bites 
them like a serpent and stings them like an adder.” 
Abusive, barefaced falsehoods about America soon perme- 
ated the English press, until society shut its eyes against 
friendly and liberal intercourse, and Mrs. Adams found more 
torture than pleasure in the Queen’s Drawing Room. “Iam 
looked down upon with sovereign pride and the smile of roy- 
alty is bestowed as a mighty boon. I cannot receive it as 
such. I know it is due to my country, and I consider myself 
complimented by the power before which I appear as much 
as I am complimented by being noticed by it. With these 
ideas, you may be sure my countenance will never wear the 
suppliant appearance which begs for notice. Consequently, 
I never expect to be a Court favorite.” 
And Court favorite she never was! But, happily for Amer- 
ica, hers was a genuine love of society. For, however 
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An Engraving From the Portrait of Abigail Adams Painted 
in 1804 by Gilbert Stuart. The Original is Now Owned by 
Brooks Adams, Esquire 


splendidly a diplomat may be equipped, his influence depends 
largely upon his social position, which his wife defines. A 
diplomat learns through gossip not a little of what is going 
on. Naturally his wife or the women of his household hear as 
much pet as he does, if not more. If discretion be that of 
the wife and she keeps what she hears for her husband’s ears 
alone, his may be service to his government beyond price. 


LB pee ee: aside, the chief asset of a diplomat’s wife is 
the social quality. The wife who is underfond of society 
may cripple her husband’s efficiency no less seriously than 
the wife who is overfond of gossip. Abigail Adams was the 
happy medium. This quality, allied to a seemingly all- 
comprehending understanding, quickened by a “wish to see 
this European world in all its forms that I can with decency,” 
fitted her for achievement little short of those wonderful 
Frenchwomen who had her admiration in her reading. 
“The Court ladies are very plain, ill-shaped and ugly, but 
don’t tell anybody I said so,’”’ was her discreet epistolary 
warning, kept for more than half a century; otherwise how 
futile would have been the diplomacy of John Adams! 
Despite strained conditions intensified, little of Court or 
town escaped Mrs. Adams—always to the clarification of 
the political situation at home. Ten foreign Ministers had 
their wives with them in London. Society was far from slow, 
and Mrs. Adams, in today’s parlance, did not miss a single 


_ trick. At the great and notable ballsat the French and Swedish 


Embassies she cut no small figure. With all the enforced 
economy against whose pricks she ever protested, her ball 
gowns, visualized through more than a century’s changing 
fashion, still ‘‘sound and smell rich.’’ And the gusto with 
which she entered into their description proclaims the “eter- 
nal feminine’’ of this woman, who during four years of the 
Revolution was an obscure farmer, cultivating land, discuss- 
ing weather and crops, reporting current market prices and 
rates of exchange, and directing and making up invoices. 

In the interest of international peace Abigail Adams was 
nothing if not catholic. She never presumed to impose her 
standards upon an alien world, but adroitly adapted them to 
new conditions, for, contrary to schoolbook texts, more of 
the astute diplomat than of the uncompromising Puritan was 
this first American woman at the Court of St. James. She 
did not approve of card playing for money; but if, for instance, 
she saw that a refusal to join in a game was a source of 
embarrassment she yielded, if not always graciously. 

At the Swedish Minister’s, for example, she protested 
against a half guinea apiece as too high a stake. She knew 
her partner, an old experienced player, had designed to win, 
and Mrs. Adams expected to lose. ‘‘Too high,” she said. 
Nevertheless, she paid the half a guinea; also paid for the 
cards, which was the custom, when she had won four games. 
With her winnings in her purse she wrote in her diary with 
the sweeping deduction of the discriminating moralist: ‘‘ Such 
a lot of gamblers as are these ladies! Such a life they lead!” 

“Dining,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘is the soul of diplo- 
macy’’; and Mrs. Adams’s anticipation of Victoria’s Prime 
Minister is in her clever explanation of the weekly and sixty- 
guinea dinners at Grosvenor Square: ‘“ More is to be per- 
formed by way of negotiation through a dinner than in many 
serious conversations.” 


OW much her understanding of American and European 

politics contributed to the clarification of her English 
guests’ erroneous impression of the independent Colonists 
attitude; how much John Adams depended upon her tact at 
these dinners to set it forth persuasively finds substantiation 
in the repeated charges brought against Adams by his enemies 
during the eight years of public life that followed his return 
to America. ‘‘ His most drastic moves,” they declared, ‘‘are 
the inspiration of his wife, who exercises over him all 
uncontrollable influence.” : 

But with all her cleverness in catching and assimilating 
the delicate and varied nuances of political society, (uee! 
Charlotte’s snubs continued, to the spirited American wom 
an’s discomfiture. 

‘How they [the King and Queen] would exult if the) 
could lay hold of any circumstance in either of mine or ™) 
husband’s character to make us ridiculous !”’ . 

To her last days she resented Queen Charlotte’s incivility: 

“Humiliation to Charlotte,” she wrote when the Frencli 
Revolution threatened England’s throne, ‘‘is no sorrow t0 
me. She richly deserves her full portion for the contemp! 
and scorn she took pains to discover.” 

No more loyal American than Abigail Adams ever figured 
at the British Court. From St. James’s Palace she wrote: * 
never saw an assembly in America which did not exceed it 10 
elegance and decoration.” ; 

Forced economic living and the social intolerance of the 
Court wrung from her at length: ‘There is no office more 
unendurable than Minister of the United States. With the 
present salary of the position and the temper of the English 
people no one need envy the Embassy. There is no reputatio® 
to be acquired, and much to lose.” 
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By “Billy” Sunday (The Reverend William A. Sunday, D. D.) 
: As Explained by Him in a Talk 


With a Friend 
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His Mother 
T' IOUSANDS of people, after hearing the 
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famous ‘Billy’? Sunday preach, would 

like to ask him some questions. These 
questions are generally those which the friend 
in this talk asked him, and the great revivalist’s 
own answers to them will help to clear away 
many a doubt, particularly as to the methods 
and language employed by this wonderful man. 
For wonderful he is. You may believe in him 
or not, as you may choose, but you cannot dis- 
miss him. He is one of the greatest forces today 
in America: a force that is to be reckoned with 
seriously, and perhaps even more in the future 
than he is today. 
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His Wife 


resignation the next session of the church. That's 
what happened to him, and happens to any one 
who copies another fellow and does a thing for 
effect! No, sir; be natural.” 


His Comment on What People Say of Him 


re O YOU know,” continued the evangelist, 

‘what these fellows say to me?—‘ “‘ Bill,”’ 

you rub the fur the wrong way.’ But I don’t. 
Let the cats turn around. 

“What do these folks want me to be?’’ con- 

tinued “Billy.”” “The kind of minister that 

says: ‘If you don’t repent you'll go to a place 








““Billy,’” said the friend in this talk, ‘‘ will you 
set me and others straight on a point or two 
about your methods?”’ 





This is “Billy” Sunday as He Looks at You From the Pulpit 


the name of which you know.’ Not on your 
life! I know where those folks are going: 
they’re going to hell, plain and simple, and I’m 





“Sure, I will,’ said ‘‘Billy’’; “fireahead. Num- 


not afraid to sayit. lam no spiritual massceur; 





ber One point is what? My slang, I suppose?” acs 
“Ves. Now, frankly, why?” 
‘“‘Well,’’ said the preacher, “T’ll tell you why: because 
I talk as the people 
talk. The average man in the street uses a vocabulary of 


about five hundred words, at least a third of which is slang 
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So I put the Gospel in his language: the 
language of today. I do preach the Gospel, don’t I? [And 
this isa comment frequently made by the ministers who go 
through a Sunday campaign: ‘ With it all, he certainly does 
preach the same Gospel that the rest of us have always 
preached. There’s nothing new about ‘Billy’s’ message.’’] 
I want to preach the Gospel so plainly that men can come 
from the factories and the streets and not have to bring along 
a dictionary to understand what I am trying to tell them. 
Paul said he would rather speak five words that were under- 
stood than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. That 
hits me. I want people to know what I mean, and that’s 
why I get down to where they live. What do I care if some 
dainty little preacher kicks at me because I use plain Anglo- 
Saxon words? I am preaching for the age in which I live. I 
am just recasting my vocabulary to suit the people of my age 
instead of Joshua’s age. 

‘‘ Now look here,”’ continued the evangelist, ‘tell me, don’t 
you find lots of things in Shakespeare which are not fit for read- 
ing ina mixed audience, and call that literature? Of course. 
Well, when you hear some truths in my tabernacle you call 
themvulgar. It makes all the difference in the world whether 
‘Bill’ Shakespeare or ‘Bill’ Sunday said it, doesn’t it? But 
why should it? I tell you, my dear fellow, many an old 
skinflint is not fit for the balm of Gilead until you first give 
him a fly blister and get after him with a currycomb.”’ 


“TI Am Not Sensational ” 


‘| UT why be so sensational?”’ said the friend. 
J “Sensational?” echoed “‘ Billy.’’ ‘“‘Who says I’m sen- 
sational? The men whom I hit; that’s who. Well, my dear 
fellow, nothing would be more sensational than if some of 
them were suddenly to become decent; do you know that? 
And as for me: take it from me, boy, as a preacher, I’d 
rather be a guidepost than a tombstone.” 

_You don’t believe then, yourself, that you are sensa- 
tional?’’ next asked the friend. 

“No,” said “Billy” firmly. ‘‘I am perfectly natural in 
everything that I do. I don’t prearrange things: I don’t set 
the stage: I don’t do things to create enthusiasm. Not at 
all. Not a bit of it. I would be unworthy if I did. Of 
course, compared with the stiff ways of some ministers, I 
suppose I am sensational. But nothing is more sensational 
than the truth: remember that. Jesus was sensational. But 
what I say and what I do is all perfectly natural to me, and 
I let her go as it comes. 

“Take the actor. Isn’t he lost in what he has to say? 
Well, that’s me.” 


Why He Tears Off His Collar 


“RHEN,” said the friend, “‘ when you tear off your collar, 
or take your coat off in the pulpit, there’s no effect 
about it? Just natural ?’’ 

‘Why, of course, man, what else should I do it for? I only 
take off my collar when I feel it is choking me. When I am 
getting choked the blood runs up and fills the veins in my 
neck, swells out my veins an inch or half an inch. When I 
spoke in Washington I happened to wear one of those collars 
that chokes me right in my throat and it was starting to 
make my head ache, so I took it off and the instant I took it 
aff I felt better. So with my coat: the sleeves get in my 
Way, I want freedom, and when I feel I want room I just 
take it off. That’s all there is to it.” 

‘Then what folks call your ‘gymnastics’ in the pulpit are 
natural too?” 

“Why, of course they are. I employ them because I want 
to illustrate what I am saying. I want to appeal to the eye 
as well as to the mind. That’s the Bible, man: parable, 


’ 


parable! Fellows come to me from the newspapers and ask 
me to pose for their cameras. Why, I haven’t any poses. 
They say I take poses in the pulpit. Well, if I do, it is because 
what I am saying needs to be acted out and I act it out. 
But I have no mannerism, or pose, or gesture, or what-not 
framed up. No, siree. I wouldn’t do such a thing. I just 
go up there in that pulpit and go to it, let come what may 
in speech or gesture.” 


His Advice to Preachers 


sa OULD you advise another preacher to do as you do?” 


asked the friend. 

“‘Not for a minute!” replied the evangelist. ‘It wouldn't 
be natural to him. That would bea pose for him. His train- 
ing, experience and contact with the world are not such that 
he could, and so it would not be natural for him if he did. 
I do not criticize any preacher because he doesn’t do as | 
do; on the other hand, he ought not to criticize me for doing 
as I do. ‘Live and let live,’ say I. Let every preacher be 
perfectly natural: himself. Why, I know one preacher who 
attempted to use my methods, and he was asked for his 
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His Daughter 
(Page 13) 


I am a surgeon, and I cut deep and I mean to 
cut deep. That’s my job as I see it. 

‘‘Some folks say I get too gay on the platform; that I 
laugh too much. Bah, I say! God likes a little humor, as 
He shows in the fact that He made the monkey, the parrot, 
and some of those people who can’t laugh. 

“Do you know what’s really the matter with those folks?’’ 
asked “‘ Billy”’ of his friend. 

“What?” asked the friend. 

“They don’t pray enough. The carpet in front of their 
mirrors is worn threadbare, while at the sides of their beds 
where they should kneel in prayer the rug is as good as the 
day they put it down.” 


Why He is Wearing Himself Out 


“WUT,” asked the friend, ‘don’t the doctors say that you 
are wearing yourself out; that if you go on this way 

you'll take twenty years off your life? Can’t you slow up? 

Couldn’t you spare yourself and do just as much?” 

“No,” said “ Billy.”” “Don’t you see, old man? It wouldn’t 
be me. I’ve got to workas Ido. No. If I would spare myself 
I wouldn’t be natural. I would just lose if I would slow up. 
I would be like a ball player when he begins to slow up: they 
want some one else. I feel just that way about my preach- 
ing. They say: ‘Go down there and take it easy.’ I wouldn’t 
be myself, and I would be lost. I would just be standing 
there like a hitching post, like an automaton. I couldn't 
do it.” 

“You have just got to work in the way you feel it 

“Sure. I work in my pulpit just like I ever did in any- 
thing I ever tried to do in my life—it makes no difference 
what it is. I must throw myself absolutely into it. I did it 
in baseball and I did it when I was the janitor of a school- 
house in Iowa. I used to sweep that schoolhouse with all 
my might. That’s the way I work. That’s me. That’s all. 

“No, no,” reiterated the evangelist, ‘I just couldn’t stand 
up like a stick in the pulpit and preach. I think I understand 
a little bit of what the Psalmist meant when he said: ‘The 
zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up.’”’ 

“You would never do as the pastor of a church, would you, 
‘Billy’?’’ asked the friend. 

“T would not,” said “‘ Billy’”’ with that friendly smile that 
has won so many thousands to his cause. ‘‘ Not fora minute, 
boy. If I ever accepted the pastorate of a church I’d buy 
a round-trip ticket. But you can bet,” he added with an 
expansion of the smile, ‘‘I’d skin ’em while I was there; I 
would that!” 


Paes 


“I Never Bother My Head About Criticism” 


. HEN you mean to go right on as you’re going, despite 
the criticism heaped upon you?” asked the friend. 

‘Criticism ?’’ repeated ‘‘ Billy.” “‘ What do I care for that, 
so long as I know I am right? It worried me at first, but 
now? No, sir; 1’m immune. It does not affect me any more, 
because I know I am doing the work of God, and I know I 
am true to the Lord, and I know I am preaching God’s 
gospel absolutely, and I don’t care anything about criticism. 
Folks who criticize me criticize the truth. Most of the people 
who stand around and question my method and means of 
saving souls are people who are going to the devil themselves 
and do nothing to try to save either themselves or others. 
That’s not me. I never bother my head about it any more. 
Don’t read half of it, for that matter.” 


The Permanent Effects of His Revivals 


“NTOW, ‘Billy,’’’ said the friend, “what is your own 
opinion of the permanent effects of your revivals? 

You don’t believe those effects are temporary, do you?” 
“Temporary !’’ echoed “Billy.”” “So are the effects of a 
bathtemporary,aren’tthey? Yet youtake baths, don’t you? 
Rain is temporary, but are the effects? Martin Luther was 
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“He Examined My Eyes With a Magnifying Glass” 


OR nine years and a half I have been investigating 

complaints made against fake medical practitioners 

in New York City. During that time I have been 
baked, hypnotized, bathed in strange unguents, massaged 
and pulled and slapped; I have been electrified in a hundred 
different ways; I have been kept in dark rooms during 
“silent treatments’’; and I have taken weird concoctions 
guaranteed to cure me of ills I never possessed. I believe 
that mine is the only position of its kind in the country. I 
hold it by authority of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, a private organization composed of registered 
physicians, which includes among its activities the investiga- 
tion of men and women who, without being properly licensed, 
offer to heal others. 

Some years ago the state government of New York, recog- 
nizing the value of the work, decided to assist it by turning 
over to the society the fines paid by convicted illegal practi- 
tioners; so the society is now, in a sense, an agent of the 
state, although the main part of the financing is still done by 
private individuals, as the fines do not 
quite pay one-third of the expenses in- 
curred. My particular business is to find 
out exactly what conditions exist among 
illegal practitioners whose advertise- 
ments are noted or against whom com- 
plaintsare received. I dothis by applying 
to them in the guise of a patient. In 
nearly ten years I have visited the offices 
of hundreds of these medical fakers and 
have secured hundreds of convictions 
against them. So,even when statements 
in this article seem too foolish to be 
credited, remember that they are taken 
from sworn testimony and from court 
records. 


OMEN are the backbone of the 
business done by these fakers— 
women of. all classes, but particularly 
women whose husbands make fair livings 
and who find time hanging heavily on 
their hands. These women imagine that 
they have diseases; they read of the 
wonderful “‘cures’’ by some new practi- 
tioner; they go to the office and pay the 
fee of two dollars a treatment, or about twenty-five dollars 
for a ‘‘course.’’ Sometimes they honestly imagine they are 
helped—for the time being at least; and they send friends 
to their new ‘‘doctor.’’ Oftener they know they have been 
cheated, but they are ashamed to own up; and they are so 
credulous that they are likely to repeat the experiment and 
try a new “‘cure”’ as soon as they have ended with the old. 
Here is one case which interested me greatly: The healer 
was a woman who called herself a ‘‘ Priestess of Advanced 
New Thought.’’ When I was sent to her office I found an 
apartment in one of New York’s most exclusive residence 
sections. There were expensive rugs, fine bric-a-brac, splen- 
did furniture; the waiting room was luxuriously furnished, 
and crowded with smartly gowned women. I was ushered 
into the private office and was met by a woman whose ap- 
pearance somewhat surprised me. She was a magnificent 
creature, with a superb physique and unusually large black 
eyes, and her clothing was as elegant as the apartment. 

“Have I met you before?”’ she asked. 

“No,” I replied; ‘but I have been here before. When I 
called then you were engaged.” 

“Oh,” shesaid. ‘“ Did youcome to see me about yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, I have had stomach trouble for some time, and, as 
your advertisement stated that you could 
help it, I called to see you.” 

“Certainly Ican. But Iam just going 
to dine. Can you come tomorrow?” 

I said ‘‘Yes,’’ and inquired the fee, 
and she said it would be two dollars 
a treatment. Before I left she gave me 
a pamphlet which she asked me to read. 

When I went back at the time ap- 
pointed ‘‘Madam”’ led me into an inner 
room and lighted a kind of dish with 
a perforated top. ‘‘I must burn this 
incense,” she said, ‘‘in order to purify 
the air.” 


SAT in melancholy fashion, looking as 

sick as I could. 

‘Well,’ she said,‘‘ what isthe matter ?”’ 

“‘T have a pain in my stcmach and in 
the side.”’ I laid my hand where the pain 
was supposed to be. 

“You are suffering from congestion in 
the stomach and from nervousness,”’ de- 
cided “‘ Madam” at once. ‘‘ Do you know 
where your soul is?”’ 

Somewhat puzzled by this sudden 
transition, I faltered: ‘‘ No.” 

“It is right here,” she said, putting her 
hand on the upper central portion of her 
chest. ‘“‘The dome is your head and 
the workshop contains the brains. The shelves in your 
workshop need to be opened; they need to be made more 
active; they are all clogged up. When you havea painin your 
stomach and are going to bed at night rub your stomach 
well with alcohol and put a hot-water bag at your back. You 
must also take a very hot bath. When your stomach is 
empty and you rub it with alcohol you can taste it; that 
shows your nerves are in harmony. I see by your eyes that 
you lack power. When you hear people using the slang 
expression, ‘talking through their hats,’ they are positively 





**T Must Burn This Incense,’ She Said, 
‘in Order to Purify the Air’” 





““*What Sort of Treatment is This?’ I Asked. 
‘Magnetic Treatment,’ She Responded” 
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talking through their hats because they are speaking from 
their workshops. If they were speaking from their souls 
they would know what they were talking about.”’ 

After more of this twaddle the ‘‘treatment’’ proceeded. 
““Madam” took my hand and said: ‘‘I want you to promise 
me faithfully that when you get up in the morning you will 
say: ‘Good-morning, my soul, I am going to give you a 
treatment.’”’ 

Of course, I promised. 

She then asked me to sit in a chair with my back to her. 
She began to rub me lightly along the spine, on the neck, on 
my head behind the ears, and on the forehead. 

“Ts it magnetism that is going to cure me?” I asked. 

“No,” she said severely; ‘I can’t treat you unless you 
stop talking.” 

She continued rubbing for about ten minutes. At the end 
of that time, with my help—that is, I indicated a few more 
pains—she had discovered ailments that would necessitate 
continued treatments for at least a month, at twenty-five 
dollars, payable in advance. 

“‘T read in your pamphlet,”’ I suggested, “‘ that colors affect 
the nervous system.” 


ge she replied; ‘‘I want youto wear light blue. Ifyou 
should go toa ball, a picnic or a reception, I want you to 
get an immense bouquet of carnations as red as you can get 
them. They will attract people to you Oh, we have not 
gone into ‘the silence’! I will do that 
tomorrow. You come for your second 
treatment tomorrow at three o'clock.” 
She handed me two of her pamphlets, 
showed me a book which cost a dollar, 
and another for fifty cents, and invited 
me to attend her lectures that winter. 

“All right,” I said as I paid her two 
dollars; ‘‘T will call tomorrow.” 

My second “‘call’’ upon her was a sum- 
mons to court on the charge of practicing 
medicine without a license. 

I have given the foregoing interview 
almost entire as a sort of sample of many 
similar ones. It seems unbelievable that 
many'women should be deceived by so 
obvious a fraud. And yet when 
““Madam”’ appeared in the courtroom 
she was accompanied by a bevy of her 
admirers, women attired in the height of 
fashion. We afterward found out that 
her followers numbered almost two 
thousand. I have heard that she con- 
tinued to practice, but before long she 
was in court again, was adjudged insane 
and sent to an asylum, where she now is. 

Another of my calls was on a woman who lived in a com- 
fortable house on the extreme East Side. Her waiting room 
was as crowded as ‘“‘Madam’s,”’ but what a contrast in the 
clients! There were no fashionable patients here, but old 
women wrapped in shawls, and younger ones with children 
clamoring at their knees. When I was shown into this woman’s 
“office” I said: “‘ My arm and shoulder pain; the pain is par- 
ticularly sharp at the elbow.” 

Immediately she replied: ‘‘I will fix that up all right’’; 
and, advancing, she took my arm in her withered fingers, 
pressing it with both hands and moving it up and down. 

‘“‘What sort of treatment is this?” I asked. 

‘Magnetic treatment,’’ she responded. 





- O YOU think it will cure me?’’ I asked doubtfully. 
“Yes,”’ she said confidently; ‘in about two treat- 
ments. I will also give you some prayers to put upon your 
arm and to sleep upon.”’ She sat down and wrote something 
upon a scrap of paper which she folded into a tiny triangle. 
Then she selected a second scrap which she folded into a 
square. ‘‘Put this on your arm,” she bade me, indicating 
the triangle; ‘‘and sleep on this,” indicating the square. 
“They will certainly cure you.” 
Her modest charge was fifteen cents. 
I looked at the “‘ prayers’’ when I got out; 
they were indecipherable scribblings. 

The woman was brought to court and 
fined five hundred dollars, which she 
promptly paid out of the funds presum- 
ably provided by her lucrative business. 

The most prevalent form of treatment 
given by fakers is some kind of strange 
bath. I have been bathed in waters of 
all colors—black, white, green, pink and 
blue. I have inhaled the greatest variety 
of odors while so doing. I have taken 
baths with massage preceding or follow- 
ing them. The charge for such treatment 
is rarely less than two dollars, often it is 
five dollars. For instance, I visited a 
“‘doctor’’ who advertised a treatment of 
skin diseases by herbs. I found hima 
rather dowdy German of middle age, liv- 
ing in a shabby house. For twenty-five 
dollars, payable in advance, he agreed to 
cure me of a pain in my side in twelve 
treatments. 

The treatments started with his ask- 
ing me to sit ina chair near the window, 
and to remove my glasses. I did so, and 
he began drawing in a book which is now 
in the office of the counsel of the Medical 
Society. It is a curious little book, 
filled with sketches supposed to represent the eyes of the 
“doctor’s’”’ various patients. The drawings are simple con- 
centric circles with rays darting out from each inner one, 
presumably the pupil, to the outer. As he paused in making 
the drawings he examined my eyes with a magnifying glass. 

When he had done he said solemnly: ‘‘ You do not know 
what is the matter with you.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘what is the matter with me?” 

“You have rheumatism of the blood,’’ he replied, ‘‘and 
by my examination of the left eye I see that you have 
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abscesses on your kidneys. On the left kidnéy there ig; 
small one and on the right kidney a large one, and unless yg 
take treatment it will turn into Bright’s disease.” 

“That will be terrible !’’ I ejaculated. 

“As you are young,” the ‘‘doctor’’ continued, ‘ you hay4 
a better chance to be cured. You will have to take thre 
treatments a week. I will be able to cure you. You may nof 
have to take all twelve treatments.” 


















Uf 
I was sent upstairs, where a woman attendant put mc intl 


a steam bath for twenty minutes, then a salt bath for te 
minutes. I was then wrapped in a blanket, put on a table 
and the ‘‘doctor’”’ entered and massaged my legs. He they 
told me I should have to take his “‘tea”’ to keep in good con. 
dition; and he gave mea package to take home. He collecta 
six dollars as his fee for the first treatment ! 

One of the most popular of the so-called schools of healing 
at present is that of ‘‘Chiropractics.’’ The city is floode 
with these ‘‘doctors,”’ who, according to their title, claim t) 
heal by the laying on of hands. One of the most prominen; 
of them is a woman, who, I believe, is still practicing, despite 
the fact that we obtained a conviction against her. She 
advertised herself as president of a ‘‘ College of Chiropractics" 
and director of a ‘‘Healtharium’’; issued a pamphlet which 
might convince the credulous that she had solved all the 
problems of human ills, and had many wealthy patients who 
seemed to believe in her methods. Her apartment was 
superb one, beautifully furnished, situated in a fashionable 
part of the city; and she was dressed all in white, like q 
trained nurse. 

She asked me to undress so that she could examine me, 
I had complained of a bicycle fall four years previously, an 
injury to a shoulderblade and pains in my back. The treat- 
ment and examination proceeded together. 


T THE conclusion of the examination I had weak eyes; | 

was anemic; I had catarrh and a bad circulation; my 

vertebrz were ‘“‘all out of shape”; and I was “‘all broken 
up and needed a thorough renovation.” 

“T will cure you for fifty dollars,” she finally announced, 
“because your case is not very bad. Sometimes I charge one 
hundred.” 

Considering that I was “‘not very bad,” in spite of that 
terrible diagnosis, it seemed to me she had piled the charges 
pretty high. 

She promised me a diet list in a day or two and warned me 
to eat very little. “‘It is not the food we eat that gives us 
strength,” she said oracularly; ‘‘it is the air we breathe”’— 
she breathed heavily—“‘ you must breathe like that.”’ 

She told me to come again the next morning, and her 
secretary collected the fee of five dollars and handed me a 
couple of booklets. This was my experience with one of the 
foremost advocates of ‘“‘Chiropractics.” I do not see how 
any woman in her senses could believe she had all those ail- 
ments and that she could become “new”’ by eating little and 
breathing hard; yet this woman numbered her clients by 
hundreds, and among them were many literary people. 

In a city like New York, where there is a large foreign 
population, there are many fake practitioners who do not 
speak English. In these cases | am forced to take an 
interpreter with me when I investigate. One of the most 
picturesque of the foreign ‘‘doctors”’ was an Italian on the 
East Side. The interpreter and I called, posing as husband 
and wife. My “husband”’ told the “doctor” that I was ill, 
and he assured us that he cured everything by passing his 
hands over the body. 

“Ts it the magnetism in your hands that cures?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied; ‘I draw my power from heaven.” He 
agreed to cure me for fifteen dollars, and to accept two dollars 
for each visit. : 

He then went into another room, where a woman sat in a 
chair apparently asleep, her head resting on a pillow. At 
one side was an altar with lighted candles on it, a crucifix 
and other religious statuary, and an unlighted censer. We 
saw the “doctor’’ make the sign of the cross before the altar, 
and take a stick and wave it over his head. : 

We asked who the woman was; he said that she was his 
wife, and that she would sleep forever if he did not arouse 
her. Presently he led us into the inner room, put me in a 
chair in front of the altar, and questioned the sleeping woman 
about my ills. 


‘ 


TEXT, in sepulchral tones she described all that | was 
supposed to be suffering from. At the end he placed his 
hand upon her forehead, and made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead and on her temples, muttering meanwhile. ‘The 
woman yawned, rubbed her eyes, sat up, and then went out 
and returned with a vestment, which he kissed and donned. 
‘‘T will give you some treatment,” he announced solemnly, 
and told me to loosen my waist. Then he took in his hands a 
bottle and a kind of sugar bowl. ‘‘ These,” he said, “are holy 
water and holy salt.” ; 

He took up an iron bar and touched me with it, after 
which he placed a little of the ‘‘salt”’ in his hand, added a 
little water and rubbed the mixture on the back of my neck. 
Next he put his hand on my back and pressed hard bet ween 
the shoulderblades. He withdrew his hand, blew hari on 
both hands and clapped them together several times. [hen 
he put one hand on my back and one on my abdome: and 
pressed inward. That concluded the “treatment.” 

He was brought to court and convicted, carried his case to 
the Court of Appeals, which sustained the lower court, and he 
finally paid a fine of five hundred dollars, and was sent« need 
to one year and twenty-nine days’ imprisonment. 

I think that very few people have an idea of the extent of 
the fake medical practice or of the extent of its patronage. 
It is difficult to get an estimate of the number of fakers, since 
the healing may be a side line accompanying fortune telling 
or some other business. But a reading of the Sunday news 


papers of any city will reveal a number of ‘“‘doctors”’ adves- 
tising quack cures, and an investigation of the small coun!ry 
newspapers rarely finds one without an offer to cure, either 


directly or by mail, all the ills that flesh is heir to. To keep UP 
with this vast army of frauds is almost impossible. But, 45 
case after case is reported, at last a part of the public, 't 
seems to me, will become wiser and refuse to patronize 
medical fakers. 
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| HE did not want to hate the girls; in- 
ced. BE deed, since she loved them all it would 
He go particularly hard with her if she had 
lars to hate them; love turned to hate is such 
avirulent product! But,certainly, she 
a® had never before found it so hard to be 
At patient with them. 
ifix They were all five her college class- 
We mates, of only last year’s class, and it 
ar, was dear and kind of them to drive out 
. Biss here into the country to see her, coming 
his = in Phyllis Porter’s great family limou- 
use sine—the prettiest, jolliest little crowd” imaginable. They 
na fhad been thoughtful enough to warn her that they were 
ian coming, too, so that she could set the old Manse living room 
In its pleasantest order, build a crackling apple-wood fire in 
the fireplace, and get out her best thin china and silver with 
vas |which to serve afternoon tea—she made it chocolate, with 
his vivid recollection of their tastes, and added deliciously 
ler fsubstantial though delicate sandwiches, with plenty of the 
he firuitiest and nuttiest kinds of little cakes. She had donned 
ut Bthe one real ‘‘afternoon frock”’ she possessed, a clever make- 
od. ver out of nothing in particular. Altogether, when she 
ly, greeted her guests, as they ran, fur-clad and silk-stockinged, 
5a Balter the manner of their kind, into her welcoming arms, she 
ly had seemed to them absolutely the old Georgiana. 

They had brought her a wonderful box of red roses—and 
= 2 hyllis had caught her kissing one of the great, silky buds 
: as she put it with the rest in a bowl. ‘I don’t believe she’s 
XK. §scen a hothouse rose since she left college,’’ thought Phyllis, 
on with a stab of pity at her tender heart. But for the first 
nh Four of their stay Georgiana had been her gay and brilliant 
“" ‘elf, flinging quips and jests broadcast, asking impertinent 
id Fivestions, making saucy comments, quite as of old. It was 
- “ae when Elizabeth Brock began a sober tale of the mis- 
- a tunes which had come thronging into the life of one of 
. " tL ciassmates that Georgiana’s face, sobering into sym- 

“a — gravity, betrayed to her companions a curious 
if nge which had come upon it since they saw it last. 
- N EANWHILE, in answer to her questioning, they had 
g EB Wint told her all about themselves. Phyllis Porter and Celia 
8 ‘ers were having a glorious season in “‘society.’’ Theo 
: = pe was deep in settlement work—‘‘crazy over it”’ 
é =e Course, the phrase. Bess Brock was to travel in South 
y rica. As for Madge Sylvester, who was getting ready to 
; .~ married after Easter, the first of the class, she sat mostly 
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na dreamy, smiling silence, looking into the fire while the 
others talked. 

thei” Georgiana did not want to hate the girls, but before 
— Stay was over she found herself coming dangerously 
r it—temporarily, at least. They were dears, of course, 
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but they were so content with themselves and so pitiful of 
her. Not, of course, that they meant to let her see this, but 
it showed in spite of them. They wanted to know what she 
did with herself, whether there were any young people and 
any good times going on—Georgiana led them to the win- 
dow just here, and pointed out to them a vigorous young 
man striding by in sweater and soft hat, who looked up and 
waved as he passed, showing one of those fine and manly 
young faces, glowing with health and hopefulness, which 
always challenge interest from girlhood. 

“Oh, have you many like that?’’ Celia had asked, and 
when Georgiana had owned that James Stuart was the only 
one precisely ‘like that,’’ Bess had inquired if Mr. Stuart 
belonged to Georgiana, and, being answered in the negative, 
shook her head and sighed: ‘One swallow may make a 
summer, Jan, but I doubt it!’’ 

Theodora Crossman, the setthement worker, inquired 
particularly whether Georgiana was doing anything really 
‘worth while,’’ using that pregnant modern phrase which 
has been decidedly overworked, yet which can hardly be 
spared from the present-day vocabulary. 
eS ORTH while !’”’ cried Georgiana, flashing into flame 

in an instant in the way they knew so well. ‘Worth 
while—yes! You haven’t seen my father, have you, ever? 
It’s a pity this happens to be one of his bad, spine-achey 
days, for he’d be a good and sufficient answer to that ques- 
tion. To love him is a liberal education, and to take care of 
him is better ‘worth while’ than to have any number of 
fingers in other people’s pies.”’ 

“Of course, dear,’’ Theo had answered soothingly. ‘‘We 
know there’s nothing in the world so well worth while as 
looking after one’s father and mother. Your mother died 
long ago, didn’t she, dear? And your father would be dread- 
fully lonely without you. At the same time, it doesn’t seem 
as if he could absorb all your energies. You remember the 
splendid things Professor Nichols used to say about the duty 
of the college girl, after college? I suppose you have no 
foreigners here, but I thought perhaps you might find quite a 
wonderful field for your endeavor in stimulating the women 
of the place into clubs for study and work. It’s si 

A curious exclamation from her hostess caused Miss Cross- 
man to pause. In fact they all stared wonderingly at 
Georgiana. She stood upon the hearthrug, her color, 
usually ready to glow in her dusky face, now receding sug- 
gestively, her dark eyes sparkling dangerously. ‘‘The only 
trouble with that sort of thing,” she answered with sus- 
picious quietness, ‘‘or, rather, the two troubles with it are 
these: In the first place the women have pretty nearly a 
club apiece already, which suits them much better than any- 
thing I could ‘stimulate’ them to; and, in the second place, 
I have ‘quite a wonderful field’ for my ‘endeavor,’ as you 

(Page 15) 
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call it, Theo—did you crib that phrase?—in the upper 
regions of myownhome. I—in fact I may be said to belong 
to the I. W. W.; I’m one of the industrial workers of the 
world !”’ 

‘“‘Jan, you haven’t gone into anything crazy ” Celia 
was beginning, when Georgiana, obeying an impulse, walked 
away from her hearthrug toward the door, beckoning her 
guests to follow. 

“‘Come on,” she invited. ‘‘Since you have so poor an 
opinion of the possibilities for serious labor in a world of woe 
offered by my residence in a small country village, you may 
come and see for yourselves.” 

They came after her, with a rustle and flutter of frocks and 
a patter of smartly shod feet, up the old spindle-railed stair- 
case, through a chilly and unfurnished upper hall, and up 
a still chillier narrow second staircase, into an attic region 
which could hardly be properly characterized as chilly, for 
the reason that the atmosphere there was frankly freezing. 

As near as possible to the gable window stood a monster 
structure the nature of which the beholders did not instantly 
recognize. Phyllis was the first to cry out: “A loom! It 
must bea very old one too. Oh, how fascinating! What do 
you make, Jan, fabrics?” 

“Rugs,” explained Georgiana, pulling at a pile upon the 
floor. “Such rugs as these. Good-looking? Yes, dear 
classmates?” 

“Stunning!’’ cried Madge Sylvester, with a smothered 
shiver at the penetrating cold of the place. 





““OIMPLY wonderful!’’ “Too clever foranything!’’ and, 

“Oh, Jan, doyou make them to sell?” ‘* Can I buy this 
one?”’ “I’m wild over this dull blue and Indian red!” came 
tumbling from the mouths of the eager girls, as in the fading 
light from the attic window they examined the hand-woven 
rugs. There was sincerity in their voices; Georgiana had 
known there would be; she was sure of the art and skill plainly 
to be found in her product. 

“I’m afraid not, Phyl. These are all orders, and I’m 
weeks behind. They go to certain exclusive city shops, and 
I have all I can do.’ 

“You must have struck a gold mine. 
gratulated warm-hearted Phyllis. 

“Well, not exactly. It’s rather slow work, when you do 
housework too,’’ acknowledged Georgiana. ‘‘However, it 
does very well; it keeps us in firewood—and oysters.”’ 

She instantly regretted this speech, for it led presently, 
as she might have known it would, to delicately renewed 
expressions of hope that she would in the future give her 
friends the pleasure of purchasing her wares. 

Down by the fireplace again, Georgiana turned upon them 
in her old jesting way, which yet had in it, as they all felt, a 
quality that was new. ‘“‘Stop it, girls. No, I'll not sell one 


I’m so glad!’’ con- 




































of youa rug of any size, shape or color. I’m far behind, as I 
told you. But—I’ll send Madge a gorgeous one for a wed- 
ding present, if she’ll tell me her preferences; and I’ll do the 
same for each of you, when you meet your fates. Now stop 
talking about it. I only showed you to demonstrate that 
this isa busy world for me as well as for you—and that I’m 
very content init. Phyl, don’t you want just one more of 
these fruitkins? By the way, since you like them so much 
T'll te you the recipe. I made it up—wasn’t it clever of 
me 

““You’re much the cleverest of usall, anyway,” murmured 
Phyllis meekly, nibbling at the delicious morsel while her 
hostess rapidly wrote out a little formula and gave it to her 
with a smile. 

They were soon off after that, for the early winter twi- 
light was upon them, and the lights in the waiting car 
outside suddenly came on with a suggestive completeness. 
Georgiana assisted her guests into luxurious coats and capes 
made of or lined with chinchilla, with otter, with mole; 
handed gloves and muffs, and listened to all manner of 
affectionate parting speeches. Then the whole group went 
away on a little warm breeze of good fellowship and human 
kindness. 

“They are dears,” admitted Georgiana, as she waved her 
arm at the departing car; ‘but, oh, o#/—I can’t stand 
having them sorry for me! The old Manse is shabby, and 
every girl of them knew how many times this frock has been 
made over—I saw Celia recognize it even through its dye. 
No wonder, when it’s been at every college tea she ever gave. 
But I won’t—I won't be pitied!”’ 


hae door opened, and a slender figure in an old-fashioned 
dressing gown came slowly into the firelit room. 

Georgiana turned quickly. ‘Father Davy! Do you feel 
better? If I’d known it I’d have got you in to meet the 
girls. They would have enjoyed you so.” 

“I’m not quite up to meeting the girls perhaps, daughter, 
but decidedly better and correspondingly cheerful. Have 
you had a good time?’”’ 

He placed himself as carefully as possible upon the couch 
by the fire, and his daughter tucked him up in an old plaid 
shawl which had lain folded upon it. She dropped upon 
the hearthrug and sat looking into the fire, while her father 
regarded the picture she made in the dyed frock, now a soft 
Indian red, a hue which pleased his eye and brought out all 
her gypsy coloring. 

The head upon the couch pillow was topped with a soft 
mass of curly gray hair, the face below was thin and pale; but 
the eyes which rested upon the girl were the clearest, young- 
est blue-gray eyes that ever spoke mutely of the spirit’s 
triumph over the body. One had but to glance at David 
Warne to understand that here was a man who was no 
less a man because he had to spend many hours of every 
day upon his tortured back. It was three years since he 
had been forced to lay aside the care of the village and 
country parish of which he had been minister, but he had 
given up not a whit of his interest in his fellow men, and 
now that he could seldom go to them he had taught them 
to come to him, so that the old Manse was almost as 
much a center of the village’s interest and affection as it 
had been when its master went freely in and out. 

‘*A good time?’’ murmured Georgiana, in answer to the 
question. “No; a hateful, envious, black-browed time, 
disguised as much as might be under a frivolous manner! 
The girls were lovely—and I was a perfect fiend !” 

Mr. Warne did not seem in the least disconcerted by 
this startling statement. ‘‘The sounds I heard did not 
strike me as indicating the presence of any fiends,”’ he 
suggested, 

“Probably not. I managed to avoid giving in to the 
temptation to snatch Phyl’s sumptuous chinchilla-fur 
coat, Madge’s perfectly adorable hat, Theo’s shoes, Celia’s 
embroidered silk handbag and Bess’s handwrought collar 
and cuffs.” 

“Tt wasa matter of clothes, then? How much heart- 
burning men escape!’’ mused Mr. Warne. ‘“‘Now,I can 
never recall hearing any man, young or old, express a 
longing to denude other men of their apparel.” 

Georgiana shot him a look. “‘No; men merely envy 
other men their acres, their horses, their motors—and 
their books. Own up, now, Father Davy, have you never 
coveted any other man’s library?” 

The blue-gray eyes sent her back a humorous glance. 
“Nowyouhaveme,” heowned. ‘“‘ But tell me, daughter— 
it was not only their clothes which stirred the fiend within 
you. Confess!” 

She looked around at him. ‘“I don’t need to,” she said. 
“You know the whole of it, what I want for you and me— 
what they have—life! And lots ofit. You need it just as 
badly as I do—you, a suffering saint at fifty-five when 
other menare playing golf! And I—simply bursting with 
longing to take you and go somewhere, anywhere with 
you, and sce things, and do things, and live things! And 
we ¥ poor as poverty, after all you’ve done for the Lord. 
Oh, I——’” 

She brought her strong young fist down on the nearly 
threadbare rug witha thump that reddened the fine flesh, 
and thumped again and yet again, while her father silently 
watched her, with a look in his eyes less of pain than of utter 
comprehension, He said not a word, while she bit her lip 
and stared again into the fire, clenching the fist that had 
spoken for her bitterly aching heart. After a time the tense 
fingers relaxed, and she held up the hand and looked at it. 

‘I'm a brute!’’ she said presently. ‘‘An abominable little 
brute. How do you stand me? How do you endure me, 
Father Davy! I just bind the load on your poor back and 
pull the knots tight every time I let myself break out like 
this. If you were any minister-father but yourself you’d 
either preach or pray at me. How can you keep from it?” 

He smiled. “I never liked to be preached or prayed at 
myself, dear,” he said. “I have not forgotten. And the 
Lord Himself doesn’t expect a young caged lioness to act like 
a caged canary. He doesn’t want it to. And some day— 
He will let it out of the cage !” 

She shook her head, and got up. She kissed the gray curls 
and patted the thin cheek, said cheerfully, ‘I’m going to get 
your supper now,”’ and went away out of the room. 


N THE square old kitchen she flung open an outer door and 
stood staring up at the starry winter sky. ‘Oh, if anything, 
anything, anything would happen!” she breathed, stretching 
out both arms toward the snowy, shrubbery-broken expanse 
behind the house, which in summer was her garden. ‘“‘If 
something would just keep this evening from being like all 
the other evenings! I can’t sit and read aloud—tonight. I 
can’t—I can’t! And the only interesting thing on earth that 
can happen is that Jimps Stuart may come over—and he 
probably won't, because he was over last evening and the 
evening before that, and he knows he can’t be allowed to 
come all the time. He % 
It was at this point that the old brass knocker on the front 
door sounded—and something happened. 








It might have been any of the village people, as Geor- 
giana expected it would be when she closed the kitchen 
door with a bang and went reluctantly to answer the knock. 
Since it was almost suppertime it was probably Mrs. Shear, 
who seldom made a call at any other hour, knowing she 
would as surely be asked to stay as it was sure that David 
Warne’s heart would respond to the wanness and unhappi- 
ness always written on Mrs. Shear’s homely, middle-aged 
face. As she went to the door Georgiana felt an intensely 
wicked desire to hit Mrs. Shear a blow with her own capable 
fist which should send her backward into the snow. Geor- 
giana did not believe that the lady was as unhappy as she 
 -gomege to be. It seemed to be a day for expression by 
the use of fists! 


ys when the door was opened, and the light from the 
bracket lamp in the Manse hall shone out upon the figure 
standing upon the porch, all desire to hit anything more with 
her fist vanished from the girl’s heart. For, with the first look 
into the face of the man outside, her instant wish was to have 
him come in—and stay. And it must by no means be sup- 
posed that Georgiana was in the habit of experiencing this 
sort of wish every time she set eyes upon a personable man. 
Personable men had been many in her acquaintance during 
the four years of her college life, and more than one of them 


had followed her back to the old Manse to urge his claim 


upon her personal attention. 

“Is the Reverend Mr. Warne at home?’’ asked the 
stranger in a low and pleasant voice. “I have a letter of 
introduction to him.” 

‘“‘Please come in,’’ answered Georgiana, and led him 
straight into the living room and her father’s presence. 
Then, though consumed with curiosity, she retired—as far 
as the door of the dining room, where she remained ready to 
listen in a most reprehensible manner to the conversation 
which should follow. 

There was an exchange of greetings, then evidently Mr. 
Warne was reading the letter of introduction. Presently he 
spoke. ‘‘This is quite sufficient,” he said, “to make you 
welcome under this roof. My old friend Davidson has my 
affection and confidence always. Please tell me what I can 
do for you, Mr. Jefferson.” 

“T should like,’”’ replied the stranger’s voice, “‘to have a 
room with you, and possibly board—if that might be; if not, 
perhaps I could find that elsewhere; but if I might at least 
have the room I should be very glad. I am hard at work 
upon a book, and I have come away from my home and 
work to find a place where I can live quietly, work steadily 
and be outdoors every day for long walks in the country. 


and professed himself entirely satisfied. 














WHATNOTS OF YESTERYEAR 
' BY GELETT BURGESS 


ELL me, now, in what garret’s gloom 
Lingers the Art of our parents’ day? 
The junk and rubbish that filled the room— 
All is perished and passed away! 
We, as moderns, account it jay; 
So crude and ugly; we laugh and jeer. 
How could they ever. have stood it? we say; 
Where are the whatnots of yesteryear? 


The wedding presents of bride and groom, 
The purple pampas, the wax bouquet, 
The weeping willow over the tomb, 
Fringe of chenille and macramé, 
Cardboard mottoes, in brave array, 
Hand-painted cobbles, burned leather queer, 
Tidies and splashers and drapes so gay— 
Where are the whatnots of yesteryear? 


The cross-stitched cover for that whisk broom, 
The plush-covered basket that near it lay, 
The rolling-pin painted with apple bloom— 
Where are they vanished to now, I pray? 
Oh, now we laugh at their quaint display— 
The Art of our parents! yet shed a tear; 
For memories back to our childhood stray— 
Where are the whatnots of yesteryear? 


The Cubist and Futurist now are au fait— 
But they, too, must vanish as well, no fear; 
Taste changes ever; all styles decay; 
But where are the whatnots of yesteryear? 




















Doctor Davidson suggested this place and thought you 
might take me in—for an indefinite period of time, possibly 
some months.” 

“That sounds very pleasant to me,’’ Georgiana heard her 
father reply. ‘“‘We have never had a boarder, my daughter 
and I, but, if she has no objection, I should enjoy having 
in the house such a man as you look to be. Your letter, you 
see, is not your only introduction. You carry with you in 
your face a passport to other men’s favor.” 

“That is good of you,” answered Mr. Jefferson—and 
Georgiana liked the frank tone of his voice. It was an 
educated voice; it spoke for itself of the personality behind it. 

“T will go and talk with my daughter,” she heard her 
father say, after the two men had had some little conver- 
sation concerning a book or two lying on the table. 


EORGIANA fled into the kitchen, where her father 
found her. When he appeared, closing the door behind 
him, she was ready for him before he spoke. 

“If he were the angel Gabriel or old Pluto himself I’d 
welcome him,”’ she said under her breath, her eyes dancing. 
“To have somebody in the house for you to talk with besides 
your everlasting old parishioners—why, it would be worth 
a world of trouble! And it won’t be any trouble at all. Go 
tell him your daughter reluctantly consents.” 

“You heard, then?’’ queried Mr. Warne, a quizzical little 
smile on his gentle lips. 

“Of course I heard! I was listening hard! I was all 
ears—regular donkey ears. He’s a godsend. His board will 
pay for sirloin instead of round. We'll have roast duck on 
Sunday—twice a winter. He can have the big front room; 
I'll have it ready by tomorrow night.” 

“Come in and arrange details,” urged Mr. Warne. 

Georgiana stayed behind a minute to compose her face and 
manner, then went in, the demurest of young housewives. 
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As she faced the stranger in the full light of the fire-an4 
lamp-lit room, she saw in detail that of which she had had 
a swift earlier impression. Mr. Jefferson was a man in 
she thought, the early thirties, with a strongly model,’ 
shaven face, keen brown eyes behind eyeglasses, a moy} 
which could be grave one moment and humorous the ney, 


and the air of a man who was accustomed to think for hi: 


self and expect others to do so for themselves. He was wel 
built though not tall, well dressed though not dapper, and he 


looked less like a writer of books than a participant in actio, 
of some kind or other. His dark hair showed a thread 9 
two of gray at the temples, but this suggestion of age did no, 
seem at all to age hi 


him. 
On his part the stranger saw a rather more than con, 
monly charming Georgiana, on account of the Indian-ro 


silk frock. “It’s not fair to him,”’ thought Georgiana, “;, 


show him a landlady who looks so festive and fine. [ caj'; 


afford to wear this often, even for his benefit.”” But to hin 


she said: “I know it will give my father much pleasure j, 
have some one in the house besides his daughter. And I an, 
quite willing to have you at our table. I must warn you tha 
we live very simply, as you must guess.” 

“T live very simply myself,” Mr. Jefferson assured her. 
“There are few things I do not like. My one serious antip. 
athy is Brussels sprouts,” he added smiling. ‘With tha 
confession the coast is clear. And—you would not mind 
my smoking in my room?” 

Georgiana glanced at her father with a suddenly mischiey. 
ous expression. He was studying the prospective |oarde, 
with interested eyes. 

“T think,” said Mr. Warne, “that merely to catch a whif 
now and then of a fragrance which is singularly pleasant t) 
me, but which I am denied producing for myself, would adi 
to the things that give me comfort. If you wouldn't min( 
smoking in the hall now and then, or, better yet, by my 
fireside, I should be grateful.” ; 


fic per peter pert nodded. “Thank you,sir. And now- 
when may Icome? I havearoomat the hotel, so don‘ 
let me in until you are quite ready.” 

“You may come tomorrow night for supper,” promised 
Georgiana. ‘“‘But you haven’t seen the room.” € rose, 

“Tt will be in the upper right front?’’ hazarded Mr, 
Jefferson. ‘And it will have the customary furnishings anj 
some means of heating?” 

“T should prefer to have you see it,” she insisted, an( 
lighted a candle in an ancient pewter candlestick. 

So the stranger, following her upstairs, looked at his room 
It looked bare 
enough to Georgiana as she showed it to him, but she 
told herself that there were possibilities in the matter o 


certain belongings of her own room which could k& 


transferred to give an air of homelikeness to this. 
“Tt is large, and I can have plenty of light and air,” 
commented the prospective boarder. “If I might hav 
some sort of good-sized table by that south window for 
my work, I should consider myself provided for.” 
“You will find one when you come,” promised the girl 
“Thankyou. Now] will take myself off at once. The 
you may have a chance to discuss with your father th 
probabilities in favor of your not regretting your quic 
decision,’’ he said as he descended the stairs. 
“Father and I always make quick decisions,’ 
Georgiana remarked. 
““Good! SodoI. Do you hold to them as well?” 
“Always. That’s part of father’s creed.” 
“That’s very good; that speaks for itself. Well, | 
promise you I shall be busy enough not to bother thi 
household overmuch. By the way,’’—he _ turned 
suddenly—“‘ that table you spoke of putting in my room- 


paso 


EL RES g 


if it is large, it must be heavy. Your father cannot heb 


you lift it, and you should not lift it alone. Don’t putt 
in place until I come—please?”’ 


She smiled. ‘‘That’s very thoughtful of you. But IP “a Ra “Pag 


am quite equal to moving it alone.” 


“Then let me help you now, won’t you?”’ he offered. 
She shook her head. ‘It’s really not ready to kp 


moved. Don’t think of it again, please.” 


AP he bade them good night and went away, with m 


lingering speeches on the road to the door. He half 


the air of amanaccustomed to measure his time and wast 
none of it. Georgiana went back to her father, and he 
looked up at her with a twinkic in his still boyish eyes. 
“Well, daughter, it looks to me as if this had happenel 
just in time to prevent a bad explosion from too high pres 
sure of accumulated energy. You can now lower the 
position of the indicator on the steam gauge to the safety 
point by spending the whole day tomorrow in sweepiti 
and dusting and baking. If there are any spare moments 
you canemploy them in making over your clothes.” 
“Father! Where did you get sucha perfectly uncanny 
understanding?” 
“From observation—purely from observation. Ari 
I myself confess to feeling considerably excited and elatet. 
It is not every day that a gentleman of this sort knock 
at the door of a village manse and asks to come in a 
write a book. If it had not been that my old friend Davids 
is always bringing people together who need each other | 
should think it the strangest thing in the world that thi 
should happen. Davidson is the minister of a great Nev 
York church where this Mr. Jefferson attends; and Davids! 
has never forgotten me, though he took the high road and! 
the low so soon after he left the seminary. Well, it will 
us a fresh interest, my dear, for so long as it lasts.” 
Georgiana thought it would. She was up betimes ne 
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morning to begin the sweeping and dusting and genetle® 


turning upside down of the long-unused, upper front rool 
In the course of her window washing, her shoulders en velop" 
in an old red shawl, she was vigorously hailed from below: 

“Ship ahoy! Your name, cargo and destination?” 

Without turning she called merrily back: ‘The Jeffers" 
with a cargo of books, bound for the Public!” 

““What’s that? I don’t get you.” 

“Never mind. I’m too busy to be spoken by every P* 
ing ship.” 

“T’'ll be up,” called the voice, and footsteps sounded up 
the porch. The front door banged, the same ringing ™4* 
voice was heard shouting a “Good morning, sir,” and 
owner of the voice came leaping up the stairs and burst 1" 


the room without ceremony. He advanced close to the 0?" 


window, and nodded through the glass at the window was!" 
who sat on the sill with her upper body outside. 


H® WAS a fine specimen of youth and brawn and eneffi 
the young man whom Georgiana had pointed out to a 
friends as one of her resources when it came to the § 

times they were so anxious to know of. His name was Ja™ 
Stuart, and he was a near neighbor of the Manse. 
a college graduate of three years’ longer standing that 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
I 


O GENTLE READER! Can you picture to yourself a broad 
ribbon of street, strung at its lower end with shops and fac- 
tories, rising from the work world to a stretch of little houses 
that nudge and elbow one another in a friendly way; can you 

I see how, as the road winds upward, the houses become larger 
and less neighborly; can you see them take on a patrician 
reserve in the seclusion of their lawns and gardens; and can you 
see the great stone mansion that tops the hill like a crown—a 
crown wrought by the forge that is the city? . ..... 

What? You wonder at the vague dimness of the street lights 
that go in pairs, stepping a converging measure as they dance 
uphill? You wonder? Bend nearer to your picture, look more 
closely! See those feathery snowflakes! Watch them falling, fall- 
ing! Mark, if you can, where they come to rest, as silent as sun- 
light, more quiet than shadow! You are right; there is a veil 

S over everything! . . . Stand back, now, and look at the 

© whole of your picture! Do you not see the unbroken purity of 

lawn and road? Do you not see the black traceries of the arch- 

© ing elms, marked above by those delicate pencilings of white? 
How hushed is the world before this miracle of beauty! Is it 
awaiting one miracle more? 


W. B. KING 


i COTT, the butler, had made himself comfortable in 
front of the library fire. Scott preferred the library at 
all times, but most especially on those evenings when 
B his wife was in the kitchen, having ‘‘stopped by”’ on her way 
# home from prayer meeting. Mrs. Scott held a high place in 
B her husband’s esteem; but she had a wearying fondness for 
| repeating as much as she could remember of the sermon. 
Scott would not have presumed to sit in the library or in 
any other room of his former employer, that well-known 
§ ornament of the House of Lords; but while he—quite 
fashionably —condescended to the using of American dollars, 
he retained a good, sound British scorn of all else that is not 










Ree: B English; for all, that is to say, except Mr. Ward and Mr. 
ond Williamson. Even an English butler must respect Hiram 
ek A.; even an English butler must adore the genial Robert. 
appened i He was awaiting the return of the two, and he knew to a 
igh prev minut when to expect them, just as he knew what Mr. 
ee Ga Ward s mood would be after a day passed in conferences 
1 safety with the mill operatives who were threatening to strike, and 
weepinl follows d by a dinner at Mrs. Mason's, an estimable lady 
;omesis whos four daughters remained on the parental hearth, 
es,” fe UNSoucht and none too ornamental. ; 
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savideot his naine to live and labor in the town of Hilton; he knew 
other | that \ir. Ward’s great-grandfather had carried a dinner pail 
hat this and t ided a loom for many long hours of many long days 
at New a the mill that was now one of the bulwarks of the family 
avidsot fe Ortun’. He knew that this wealth was three generations 
ad and! _ and that the family passion for the beautiful had only 
will give egun with Hiram A.’s father; just as he knew that his 
7 Master's house was the largest and finest in the state, and 
_ filled :o overflowing with objects of beauty. He knew—far 
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“I Sewed. | Made three New Dresses Out of Some of the Things in the Attic’” 




















“*He Asked Me Where I Was Going, and | Drew Myself Up Very Haushtily and Said: “Sir, My Friends are My Own!”’” 


better than the men who hated his master—just how harsh 
and crabbed and unrelenting, how stingy and greedy and 
selfish, was Hiram A. Ward. 

““The master’s as ’ard as a nutcracker, that’s w’at ’c is,”’ 
Scott frequently remarked to the wife of his bosom; but he 
said it with more than a touch of pride and appreciation; 
for, while he knew all about “‘the master,” he also knew just 
how kind he could be, how secretly generous, and how shy 
he was for all his frowns and his ruthless shoving aside of 
those weaker than himself. He knew the softest spot in the 
master’s heart, too—if so robust a person as young Mr. 
Williamson might be called a spot. 

Mr. Robert Atwater Williamson was an extraordinarily 
handsome young man, as different from his employer as any 
one man can be different from another. Frail and homely to 
the end of his days, Mr. Ward had been a delicate child, and 
in school and college the sports he longed for had been 
denied him. Williamson always wondered why “old Hiram”’ 
had offered him the desirable position of personal secretary. 
For all his huge size and his dozens of trophies, and ways 
that made friends for him everywhere, he was a simple- 
hearted youth, not given to exalted opinions of himself; and 
the position of private secretary to a man of Hiram A. 
Ward’s eminence in the business world was one to be desired 
and sought by older and more experienced men than any 
chap just graduated. He knew he was all untrained and 
unworthy; but he was fearless; and he ended by accepting 
it as a lucky fall of manna, never suspecting that it was just 
his big, healthy boyishness, his brimming energy and good 
nature, that more than all else attracted the keen eye of the 
reigning lord of the Ward dynasty. 


UT Hiram A. had watched young Williamson the under- 

graduate; he had watched him lose and watched him 
win. He had never reason to doubt his own judgment of 
men, and the five years that had passed since Williamson 
had become a member of his household had welded the 
business relationship into a warm and solid friendship. 
It was for these two—employer and employee, yet firm 
friends—that Scott the butler waited; and at twenty min- 
utes of twelve he arose from his comfortable chair and set it 
in position at the left of the hearth. At nineteen minutes of 
twelve he opened the bronze door that gave access to the 
palace of the Wards, and stood beside it like the graven 
image of propriety that he was. 

Although thedistancefromthelimou- 
sine to the vestibule was so short, the 
two men brought flakes of snow into 
the house on their hats and shoulders. 
Scott, the unfailing, took his master’s 
long, fur-lined coat; Williamson got 
out of his unassisted. 

Then Scott said ‘‘’K you!” and dis- 
appeared into the regions back of the 
dining room, and the others turned into 
the firelit library. 

It wasa beautiful room, as beautiful 
as the heart of a sea shell or the glint 
on the plumage of a peacock. William- 
son never entered it without an in- 
drawn breath of pleasure; but tonight 
Mr. Ward only raised his eyes to glance 
at the writing table that was lighted 
by a large lamp of shell and silver. 
Then he kicked a chair into position 
before the fireplace, kicked a log into 
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place, kicked the fender, frowned because there seemed to 
be nothing else to kick, and thumped himself down into the 
chair. He had a lighted cigar between his lips. 

Scott brought in a coffee tray, which he set on a small 
table at Mr. Ward’s side. He stood, a model of respectful 
servility, until Mr. Ward grunted: ‘‘ Well?” 

Then he asked: ‘‘Hanything else, sir?”’ 

“Been any message ?’’ Mr. Ward mumbled past the cigar. 

“One from the superintendent, sir, saying the men was to 
hold a meeting tonight, sir. And a note, sir.” 

Whereupon Scott lifted a little grinning jade image from 
the desk, took from beneath it a small envelope with the 
narrowest of black borders, laid the note on a card tray of 
shell and silver, and presented it to his master. 


R. WARD almost smiled; he was about to open the en- 

velope, but caught the quizzical look of his secretary 
upon him, frowned again and thrust the missive into his 
pocket. Then once more he growled over his shoulder at 
Scott: ‘‘Well?”’ 

‘“‘Hanything to heat, sir?”’ 

‘‘What do you say, Williamson?” asked Ward. 

The younger man left the table on which he had been 
perched, crossed the rug to the fireplace and turned his back 
to the blaze. Then, by way of answering Ward’s question, 
he began poking his throat, first on one side, then on the 
other, with his finger. The others watched him, apparently 
fascinated. 

‘‘What on earth are you doing that for?’’ Ward at last 
demanded. ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 

‘*Do you know,” said Williamson pensively, ‘‘I believe 
I'm going to have tonsillitisagain. I’ve got shivers down my 
back, and my head aches like tomorrow morning, and’’—he 
poked his throat again and screwed up his face—‘‘and that 
hurts!” 

“T should think it would,” said Ward unfeelingly. ‘‘ You'd 
better go to bed.”’ ' 

“T think I will,’ Williamson agreed. 

‘“‘ Begging your pardon, sir,’”’ murmured Scott; ‘‘if I might 
suggest a little belladonna, sir; Mrs. Scott, having had 
experience with Her Grace, the Duchess of Bueford, sir, 
always recommendsa little belladonna at the beginning, sir.”’ 

“Oh, go to bed!” Ward snapped out. 

Williamson ignored him. ‘Thanks, Scott,’’ he said with 
one of the smiles that made every one love him. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think a good, long, hot drink would do just about as well?”’ 

“Well, sir,’’ Scott began, only to be interrupted again 
by Mr. Ward. 

‘““Will you go to bed?” he growled. ‘‘ No wonder you get 
sore throats. You talk yourself hoarse.”’ 

Williamson grinned down at him. ‘‘ Yes, Hiram, I'll go 
to bed,” he said. ‘‘ Your anxiety on my behalf is touching. 
If I don’t appear in the morning you won’t worry too much, 
will you?” 





ARD grasped the arms of his chair and leaned forward 

as if about to rise; whereupon his secretary left the 
hearthrug and strode to the door. In the hall he turned, 
however, and flapped a large, muscular hand in a gesture 
of farewell. ‘‘ Night-night, Hiram,” he said. 

“Oh, go to bed,” Ward replied, reluctantly grinning back 
at him; and Williamson departed, laughing. 

Scott was still standing beside his master’s chair. ‘‘ Beg- 
ging your pardon, sir,”’ he suggested, ‘“‘ you have not yet said 
whether you wished anything to heat, sir.” 

‘‘What have you got?” asked Mr. Ward. 


























































































But the answer to that simple question was long delayed. 
There was the sound of a vehicle having stopped before the 
house, of the slamming of a carriage door, and of a woman’s 
laugh; then the knocker, which was a part of the ornamental 
bronze vestibulesdoor, fell twice. 

Mr. Ward looked up at the clock, which marked a few 
minutes before midnight, and Scott went into the hall, 
disapproval in every step. 

“ Confound that fool Harrison !’’ Mr. Ward began. ‘‘ Hasn’t 
sense enough to wait until morning to report that strikers’ 
meet ’” But his sentence stopped in the middle. 

Scott had evidently opened the door suddenly, and as evi- 
dently the person outside had not expected it to open quite 
so soon. A softly drawling voice was saying, apparently to 
the driver of the vehicle: “Oh, I reckon it’s all right!” And 
the voice was the voice of a woman—unless Mr. Ward’s ears 
deceived him, a young woman. He jumped to his feet, and 
turned just in time to see her offering her hand to Scott. 

‘How do you do?” she asked the butler demurely, with 
the smile of a child who is sure of her welcome. “I am Miss 
Wethersbee, you know.” 

Scott was motionless, but his expression of horror showed 
that he saw the little hand outstretched to him; he stood 
open-eyed, staring, speechless. If Hiram A. Ward was capa- 
ble, at the moment, of any feeling beyond incredulous 
surprise, it was one of sympathy for Scott. Mr. Ward was 
also motionless, speechless, amazed; and small wonder! 

The electric globe in the vestibule had been turned off by 
the careful butler when he shut the door after Williamson; 
now the only light was that from the hall. Against the dark 
background of the outer door a remarkable figure stood out 
as if painted in colors a trifle overbrilliant. It was the figure 
of a woman, but of a woman of a bygone day. The hoop- 
skirted dress she wore, the enveloping mantle that was slip- 
ping away from her shoulders—it was a heavy shawl of the 
variety known to our grandmothers as “ Paisley’’—the 
black mittens on her hands, the hair brooch at her throat— 
all were of the fashion of the days ‘before the war.’’ Hiram 
A. was instantly reminded of a faded daguerreotype of his 
grandmother, which was lying somewhere about the house. 
He supposed the girl was dressed for some masquerade 
dance. He couldn’t see why she had to come to the wrong 
house—a most irritating mistake—and at this hour of the 
night too! 


HE WAS about to go forward and deliver himself of a 
remark to that effect, when she saw him standing in the 
library, and ran forward. “Close the door, will you, please?” 
she said, over her shoulder, to the frozen image who had 
once served a noble lord. 

“Yes! t 
snap. What tomfoolery was this anyway? And didn’t 
Scott know as well as anybody else that neighbors’ houses 
have eyes and ears? This midnight visit would be discussed 
at every breakfast table in the street—and he supposed the 
newspapers would have it by night! 

But the girl was standing in front of the irate master of 
the house, looking up at him with the friendliest little smile 
in the world. ‘Oh, how do you do?” she said again; and as 
Hiram A. frowned down at her she held out both of her 
handstohim. Involuntarily Mr. Ward took them in his, but 
gingerly, as if they were—well, raw oysters or a baby’s hands. 

But it was evident that the girl saw nothing strange in his 
behavior. Her lips parted again over the whitest of small 
teeth. ‘Oh, I am so glad to be here at last!” she said. “I 
didn’t know trains could go so far!’’ Then, as if suddenly 
realizing the need of further explanation, “I’ve come to 
make you a visit !’’ she added. 


Il 


READER! Have you never come in from the frosty darkness 
of a winter’s eve to a warm room where the fireglow danced on 
the ceiling, and a lamp shed a welcoming circle of light? Have 
you never met, in a crowd, an eye which flashed to your own an 
unexpected message of understanding? Have you never caught, 
through a tangle of pine, the blue gleam of a summer sea? Has 
there never been blown to you, as you passed, the fragrance of 
some hidden flower? O Reader, has not some unforeseen beauty 
been suddenly revealed to you where you least would have looked 
for it, to startle you, at first, into incredulity—to thrill you, 
anon, with wonder at its perfection? 


R. WARD dropped her hands as if suddenly they 

burned, and the girl went past him into the library. 
She looked at the walls lined with books, at the glowing Van 
Dyke over the mantelpiece, the massive reading lamp of 
silver and shell, the jade-littered writing table; her eyes 
grew big with wonder, and her lips formed a round expressive 
“*Q-o-oh !”” 

Mr. Ward’s eyes met Scott’s, and that personage shook 
his head, tapped his brow with an expressive forefinger, 
nodded questioningly toward the library and then toward 
the front door, and made a slight gesture as of tossing 
something away. 

“Nonsense!” snapped Mr. Ward with a frown; but as he 
turned toward the girl he said, in the tone and manner of the 
man who is not accustomed to having his word disputed: 
““My dear madam, I am afraid you have made a mistake.”’ 

The girl looked up at him, and from a childlike friendliness 
her expression became wistful. ‘‘Have I?’ she asked. “ Well, 
it doesn’t really matter. I told the driver to take me to the 
biggest house, because I thought there’d surely be plenty 
of room in that one; but’’—with another look around the 
beautiful library and once more smiling up at Mr. Ward— 
“this will do perfectly well.” 

Scott opened his mouth—and shut it again. Mr. Ward’s 
face became darkly red. He started once or twice to speak 










Shut—that—door!’’ Mr. Ward echoed with a 


before he could actually articulate. He even swallowed, as 
if something were choking him. At last he managed to say: 
“It’s a new one on me. I’ll admit that. But it won’t go.” 

The girl still looked up at him; shadows of weariness were 
deepening on her face, which was even more pale than when 
she came in. He might have been speaking an ancient 
language, for all she seemed to understand. 

“‘T have been the object of many and varied endeavors 
before this,”’ said Mr. Ward, “but, I repeat, yours is a new 
one on me. I'll give you credit for that. But it won’t go, 
I tell you. You will kindly’’—he bowed ironically, mock- 
ingly—‘‘ depart !”’ 

He could read, as if they were written there in words, the 
changing expressions on the girl’s face—surprise and under- 
standing; fright; then the look of a wounded child. She 
pressed her hands against her breast in a gesture that was to 
become familiar to him. Her lips parted; she drew a quick 
little gasping breath. ‘‘Oh!’’she said,andagain, ‘“‘O-o-o-oh !”’ 
And she stared up at him—it may have been in a sort of 
fascinated horror. 


8"; Scott the butler stepped forward from the shadow. 
“Tf you please, sir ” he began. 

And Mr. Ward interrupted, as if sure of what Scott had 
been going to say. ‘“‘ Yes, open the door,” he commanded. 

But Scott only bowed. “If you please, sir,’’ he began 
again, ‘‘I—if I may be allowed to suggest, sir—I think 
the—er—young lady, sir, is a—a young lady.” 

“What?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Scott with another deferential bend. 
“‘T think there’s no doubt about it, sir.”’ 

The girl swayed, gasped, pressed her hands to her cheeks, 
and gave a strange little moan. 

But Mr. Ward and Scott were gazing at each other over 
her head—not, for the moment, master and man, but in the 
presence of the feminine enigma only fellow men, leagued in 
a common cause, taking counsel together, facing a situation 
whose difficulty affected the interests of both. 

“The deuce you do!” said Hiram A. 

To which Scott replied with the firmness of conviction: 
‘Yes, sir. I think there’s no doubt of it, sir.” 

Then suddenly, bringing them sharply back from the 
realms of mere intellectual speculation, the girl between 
them swayed, reeled, and would have fallen had not Scott 
jumped forward in time to place a chair back of her. 

“T’m so hungry!” she cried, and, covering her face with 
her hands, began to cry—not silently like a woman, but 
frankly and noisily like a child. 

“Good Lord!” said Hiram A.; but Scott had already 
begun to fill one of the cups from the coffee machine on the 
tray. When he had given it to the girl, putting it into her 
hands as if she were a baby, she began to talk, between sips 
of the burning fluid and little gasping breaths: 

“‘T—d-don’t—know—when I’ve had anything to—eat! 
I didn’t—know the—train—would keep on going and—go- 
ing all day. So I—didn’t put anything—in my pocket—you 
see. : : 

Scott abruptly disappeared. Until he returned Mr. Ward 
stood silent, frowning, watching the girl and listening to her 
broken sentences. It was the first time in his career that a 
— found him unprepared; but he was not thinking 
of that. 

“T thought—the train—would go so fast that I’d—get 
here in time for dinner. But it—didn’t. It just kept on 
and on—and on. The man that looked at the ticket was not 
very nice either.’”’ She sobbed. ‘‘I asked him please to be 
sure and t-tell me when we got to the place on my ticket; 
and the second time—I asked him, he said he w-wouldn’t 
have to t-tell me, b-because I’d ask him every time the 
train stopped anyway. And I w-wanted to k-kill him!” 

At that there came a gleam of appreciative amusement 
into Ward’s eyes; but he did not smile. For the first time 
he was beginning to have some faith in Scott’s diagnosis; 
and when that individual came in with a laden tray he helped 





him clear a place for it on the writing table; he even carried. 


a plate to the girl. 

But at the sight of food she sank back in her chair again, 
half fainting. 

“Why, she’s starving!’’ Hiram A. exclaimed. And he 
added, with a ferociousness which was not at all decep- 
ive “Here, drink this coffee; and eat; for heaven’s sake, 
eat 

Then Mr. Ward and Scott returned again to the curious 
relationship of a few minutes before, and simply as two 
strong men they watched a starving woman eat. 

Ward would have expected her—this curiously naive 
creature—to eat with childlike greediness; but she did not. 
Instead, there was a dainty restraint even about the bites she 
took; decidedly, it was rather interesting to watch her. 


UDDENLY, brutally, a clangor arose which startled the 

three in the library. Some one was battling upon the front 

door with some hard instrument, then hammering with the 
bronze knocker, then kicking and calling. 

Scott fairly jumped. He sprang to the door and flung it 
open, decorum lost in haste. 

A burly form in a top hat of ancient vintage, a whip in its 
hand and snow upon its shoulders, pushed past Scott, and 
strode into the hall. “I want ter know how much longer 
y’ expect me to set out there! What kind er game’s this 
anyway? Young lady come off’n the ‘leven twenty-three all 
diked out in a fancy dress, tells me to drive her to the biggest 
house in town, tells me the gentleman’ll pay me, tells me to 
wait. An’ there I been waitin’ tell I falls asleep on me box; 
like to ’a’ turned me to a frozen image, it has, in this yere 
blizzard. An’ that would be a nice way for a poor man to 
be sent home to his wife and chil’en, wouldn’t it? I want 


HER DAYS 


VERSES BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
DECORATIONS BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 


AUGHING, she met the days that danced to meet her, 

And kissed them on the lips, in comradehood; 

All Spring bloomed new to joy her, sweeter, sweeter; 

Each day came tripping to Youth’s piping, fleeter; 
She laughed out in abandon—Life was good. 


One day brought Love; a later brought sweet mating; 
And after long days drifted, like a kiss, 
The sweetest day, and whispered to her, fating 
A sweeter still: “You help God in creating 
A soul.” She smiled: “No day brought joy like this.” 
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to know how much longer I’m to wait an’ who’s to pay mp? 
That’s what I want to know. Who's to pay me, an’ where’, 
the money?’ 

Ward glared at the intruder, then at the girl. 

But before he could speak she had risen and was offerip 
a quickly refilled coffee cup and a partridge sandwich to th, 
cabman. “Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said, looking into th, 
large red face as sweetly as she had looked at Mr. War; 
himself —a detail which did not escape Hiram. ‘‘ Poor map! 
I cert’n’y do hope you won’t catch cold. Here, just yo, 
drink this nice hot coffee and eat this sandwich; please do" 

The cabman’s expression relaxed into a smile, and War; 
grimly watched the prompt disappearance of his food an, 
drink—his, Hiram A. Ward’s. 

The girl pressed more upon the cabby, chatting meap. 
while, cooingly hoping that he would not take cold, askin, 
the names of his children and inquiring for the health gj 
his wife. 

Mr. Ward watched and listened; Scott watched and is. 
tened too. But at last Hiram A. recovered. He frowned 
and his voice was rasping. ‘ 

“Look here,” he said to the girl, ‘‘ what do you think this 
is—a free lunch? And what do you mean by not paying 
this man? I suppose he’s an accomplice! If you are, my 
man, you can take yourself and this—this baggage out of 
my house! The game’s worked out.” 

Immediately the belligerency of the cabman returned and 
his face got redder than ever. 

But the girl was the first to speak. ‘“‘How could I possibly 
pay him,” she asked with just a touch of exasperation in her 
voice and manner, ‘‘when I spent all the money for the 
ticket ? How could I a 





ARD thumped his fist on the table. “Ticket, ticket! 

Ticket—ticket—ticket ! The.woman’sa lunatic !FHere, 

—- take this woman out of my house and now, d’ you 
ear 

“Will I?” said the cabman, and in no doubtful tone. He 
came closer to Mr. Ward and poked out his chin, ‘Ap’ 
where’d I get my money from then, hey? See here, miss, | 
don’t want no more o’ yer soft soap, I don’t. I been settin’ 
out there in this blizzard long enough, an’ I want me pay, 
an’ I want it quick, else they’ll be trouble. See?” 

Mr. Ward was speechless, perhaps from rage; but Scott 
stepped forward, once more his imperturbable, calm self. 
“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he said with a slight bend 
toward his master, “if I may be allowed to suggest, sir, 
perhaps it might be as well to pay the party, sir.”’ 

Mr. Ward threw up his hands and walked off toward the 
windows; whereupon Scott produced a roll of bills from his 
trousers pocket—a roll, by the way, far larger than Mr. Ward 
ever carried—gave the still blustering hackman something 
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which turned his threats to blessings, ushered him out to the 


vestibule, and closed the door behind his departing form. 

Then Scott returned to the library. Mr. Ward was ina 
far corner, standing with his fists in his pockets, his back to 
the room. The girl’s hands were pressed against her bosom, 
and although Scott did not apparently look at her, he was 
perfectly aware of the tears in her eyes. That may have been 
the reason why not even he could think of anything to say, 

It was the girl herself who broke the tension of the mo- 
ment, and she broke it by sinking into the big chair, putting 
her head down upon its arm and beginning to sob—quite 
audibly. 

Ward jumped around and strode back toward the hearth. 
. — he cried. ‘‘What are you doing that 

or? 

“‘I—c-can’t—help it,” the girl sobbed. ‘‘I’m so tired, and 
it isn’t a little teeny bit like I expected, and I—I wish—I- 
hadn’t come!” 

“Well, what did you come for?’’ Ward demanded un- 
feelingly. 

She looked up, and he had a confusing vision of reproach- 
ful eyes brimming with tears. ‘‘Why,”’ she said, ‘‘I came— 
t-to—make you—a visit!” 


GAIN Ward threw his hands upward in a gesture of help- 
lessness, and again her head was down on the arm of the 
chair. The absurd bonnet with its dangling veil had slipped 


off, and Ward noticed that her hair, black, with odd little F 


reddish gleams through it, was held in place by a tall comb 
of carved shell, and a certain little white space just below 


where the hair began to ripple upward distracted his thought 


for the moment. 
But the girl was talking, explaining, between the gasping 


breaths of her sobbing. ‘I have never been anywhere in all § 
my life, n-not in all my whole life. And I d-did so want tof 


go on a—visit! Aunt Bella and Aunt Crishy u-used to g0 
visiting all the ti-time when they were young. And [ have 
never b-been—anywhere! They used to g-go away fot 
m-months at a time, and they used t-to go to b-balls, and all 
the gentlemen were in I-love with them, and “ 
In spite of himself Ward was listening now. 
Aunt Tishy?”’ he asked. 
“Not Tishy! Crishy—Lucretia, of co’se.”’ ae 
“And Aunt Crishy let you come off alone—er— visiting? 
The girl glanced up for an instant. ‘“‘No-o-o! Of co’ 
not! She never let me go anywhere, not anywhere at all! 
N-not until she d-died; then she—couldn’t help it.” 
Even Scott was startled. Plainly the girl was a monster. 
‘‘So, as soon as your aunt died you—er—skipped ?” Ward 
asked. ; 
“Of co’se not!” the girl said again, sitting up straight 
enough nowand rubbing her eyes with her fingers. ‘‘! havel' 
skipped since I wasa teeny little girl. And she wasn’t my autt. 
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URINGStevenson’s 
residence at Vailima 














he occasionally took long 
sea trips, andin Septem- 
ber of 1893, while in 
Honolulu. with Mrs. 
Stevenson, he met for 
the first time his little 
name-daughter, whose 
father was taking her 
with her younger sister 
to their new home in 
Samoa. They traveled 
on the same steamer, 
and by the time Upolu 
was reached, early in 
November, Stevenson 
and the little girl whom 
he had made so happy 
had become great 
friends, and a few weeks 
later they celebrated her 
birthday together. 

It wasn’t an ordinary 
birthday party; it was 
a great feast. The 
Samoans were devoted 
to“ Tusitala,;’ the writer 
of tales, as they called 
Stevenson, and on the 
thirteenth of November 
there was-a veritable 
gathering of the clans 
at Vailima. The native 
chiefs brought presents 
of beads, fans and finely 
woven mats, together 
with various delectable 
native dishes of which 
whole roast little pigs 
were the most highly 
prized. Theyarealways 
a feature of a Samoan 
celebration. 





OR this birthday 

party thesetting was 
wonderfully picturesque, 
becauseMr.Stevenson’s 
house stood on the side 
of a mountain wreathed 
in tropical verdure and 
the dinner was spread 
outdoors. In every 
direction the view was 
superb. At a glance one 
could see the restful 
purple of the distant 
hills, the dense green of 
the surrounding jungle, 
and away down below 
on the shore the coco- 
nut palms lent their 
stately charm against 
the background of the 
sea. The air, too, was 
filled with the rich fra- 
grance of the gardenia, 
jessamine, coconut oil 
and other perfumes. 

The guests, with 
Stevenson and hisname- 
daughter at the head of 
what we would call the 











table, sat cross-legged 
on the ground, Samoan 
fashion, and the feast 
was laid on banana 
leaves, the native substitute for a 
linen tablecloth. Every edible 
luxury the islands afforded was be- 
forethem— mangoes, guavas, taro, 
coconuts, bananas, wild pigeons, 
shrimps, fish—all prepared with 
the skill for which every native 
chef is famous. At the close of 
the repast there was ‘‘kava,” the 
National drink, made from the 
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— Samoan scene. In it are shown two natives on the 
spi i ani an incoming mail steamer—quite an event 
those days. 
Fes children played games and ate the usual ice cream, but 
' ie usual birthday cake. This frosted institution was 
€ty much out of the ordinary, and caused much merriment 
oe reason that it had just one candle on it! Quite safe it 
ted say that this party is the only one on record where the 
ol of the birthday actually remembers seeing the cake 
thie 4 it held a single waxen lamppost ! The “ will” was read— 
ful eo custom each year—and every requirement was 
dip gery that not a loophole was left for the birthday to 

DS 
' Shortly afterward Annie wrote to Stevenson telling him 
fore wut it, The letter was quite a remarkable composition 
alittle girl. Here it is: 
Dear 


« will,” 






































St. JoHNSBURY, VERMONT. 
Mr. Stevenson: You may be interested to know that the 
eral. cf cacy you left your birthday to me, was published in sev- 
that 1 © most widely circulated papers in the United States, and 
cOntai received letters from people in different parts of the country 
my es birthday greetings. _ On November 13 I had 
raiment real birthday celebration and dinner, with “‘sporting of fine 
copies eating of rich meats and receipt of gifts, compliments and 
“gany°. Verse, according to the manner of our ancestors,” as the 
have een satisfactorily provides. The conditions of the legacy 
ny birth een complied with. My old name was as unsatisfactory as 
day, and I am now Annie Louisa, so that my new birthday 















































that I chose just the kind of a name- 
daughter I wanted. ForI can draw, too, or rather I mean 
to sayI could before I forgot how; and I am very far 
from being a fool myself, however much I may look it; 
and I am as beautiful as the day, or at least I once hoped 
that perhaps I might be going to be. AndsoImight. So 
that you see we are well met, and peers on these important 
points. I am very glad also that you are older than your 
sister. So should I have been, if I had had one. So that the number 
of points and virtues which you have inherited from your name- 
father is already quite surprising. 

I wish that you would tell your father—not that I like to encour- 
age my rival—that we have had a wonderful time here of late, and 
that we are having a cold day on Mulinuu, and the Consuls are writ- 
ing reports, and I am writing to the ‘‘ Times,”’ and if we don’t get rid 
of our friends this time I shall begin to despair of everything but my 
name-daughter. 

You are quite wrong as to the effect of the birthday on your age. 
From the moment the deed was registered (as it was in the public 
press with every solemnity), the thirteenth of November became 
your own and only birthday, and you ceased to have been born on 
Christmas Day. Ask your father: I am sure he will tell you this is 
sound law. You are thus become a month and twelve days younger 
than you were, but will go on growing older for the future in the 
regular and human manner from one November 13 to the next. The 
effect on me is more doubtful: F may, as you suggest, live for ever; 
I might, on the other hand, come to pieces like the one-horse shay, at 
a moment’s notice; doubtless the step was risky, but I do not the 
least regret that which enables me to sign myself your reverend and 
delighted name-father, RosERT Louts STEVENSON. 
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grated root of a pepper plant and 
prepared and served with cere- 
mony. The manner of mixing with water, the 
straining, the handling of the cup, drinking out of 
it, and returning —all of these are regulated byrule. 

The Samoans are worshipers of the beautiful and 
their own dark skins were decorated with flowers 
and simple barbaric ornaments. They love the 
‘*Siva,’’ their National dance, and when the feast itself was 
over long rows of natives sat on the ground and sang verses 
they had composed for the occasion to the rhythmic move- 
ments of graceful arms and bodies. 

On November 13, 1894, the festal rites were repeated at 
Vajjima. It was the last occasion of the kind the great writer 
was permitted to see. 


INCE then Stevenson’s name-daughter has celebrated 
her birthday in many parts of the world. In April, 1900, 
Miss Ide left San Francisco with her father, who had been 
appointed a member of the Philippine Commission that 
went to the islands on the transport Hancock—the first of 
the famous trips ever made by ex-President Taft. 
On the thirteenth of the following November Miss Ide’s 
birthday was given another Oriental celebration. The 
dining-room in the Ide home was rectangular and almost the 
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By Caroline Hazard, Litt. D 





HE college isa living in- 

timation of immortality. 

In its present aspect, as 
we knowit, it is the descendant 
of countless men and women of 
high aspirations and noble 
minds, who have lived in the 
world of their day with the 
desire to better it. The college 
can trace its ancestry back to 
the days of Socrates, when his 
disciples gathered around him 
to take the part of questioners 
in those wonderful discourses. 
If Homer had no classroom he 
had audiences assembled on 
who shall say what cypress- 
covered hills, vaulted by what 
azure skies? Since civilization began there have been 
honored teachers surrounded by eager scholars. 

From Greece the scene shifts to Rome, and to the great 
Roman poets, some of whom were very practical persons. 
Vergil knew the bees and their form of government; he was 
a good cattle breeder; he loved his olive orchards and his 
vineyards, as the “‘Georgics” prove. 

But learning in those days was for the elect few. Occa- 
sionally there was a secretary slave, as Epictetus, who, one 
rejoices to know, was made a free man. But the mass of 
mankind was simply the vulgar, as distinct from the gentle, 
and no effort toward instruction was made for or by them. 

With Christianity and its recognition of the value of the 
soul the whole conception of life changed, and religion and 
learning went hand in hand, Those Roman road builders 
had prepared the way. The Alps were crossed; Gaul had 
been conquered; the legions of Ceasar had made their camps 
in England 55 B. C.,and when St. Augustine came, in 597, to 
visit the Saxon king and his Christian Queen Bertha, it was 
to found schools, where the true faith should be preserved 
and studied, as well as to preach. 

From Canterbury the new religion spread. Other houses 
were founded, and from them the great universities grew. 
The germ of the University of Cambridge is traced to the 
Augustinian house of St. Giles, founded by a woman, 
Hugoline, the wife of Roger Picot, the sheriff. This was in 
1092, less than thirty years after the Norman Conquest. In 
1231 Henry III issued ‘‘a writ for its governance as a center 
of learning,’’ more than half a century before Peterhouse, the 
first college, was chartered. 














Miss Hazard 


So THE new religion spread, and the great universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge became the centers of intellectual 
life. The Middle Ages was the time of their great splendor. 
Many a lordly person gave of his wealth for ** poor scolars,’’ 
or to found a college which should perpetuate his name and 
give learning to some of his neighbors, Not only men but 
women took part in this good work. 

Of the fifteen colleges established in Cambridge before 
1600 six are on the foundations of women. Clare College 
(1326), refounded by Elizabeth de Burgh, the Countess of 
Clare, in 1359, is the earliest of them, the second in point of 
age in the University. Thencomes Pembroke, 1347, founded 
by Mary de St. Paul, the Countess of Pembroke, whose 
name is recognized in all women’s colleges in this country. 
The women’s college of Brown University is named for her. 
The quadrangles, Pembroke East and Pembroke West, at 
Bryn Mavr hold her name inremembrance, and her scholars 
have an honored place in the history of the world. 

Queen's College, founded by Margaret of Anjou, the wife 
of Henry VI, was established in 1448, and Elizabeth Wood- 
villein 1465 added to her endowment. 

Then comes Christ’s College (founded asa school in 1439), 
which to us in America is of very special interest. This was 
refounded by Lady Margaret Beaufort in 1505. She was the 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and was the mother of 
Henry VII. Her endowment provided fora master, twelve 
fellows and forty-seven scholars, Edward VI added an- 
other fellowship and three scholarships. The present number 
of fellows is fifteen. It was in the lovely quadrangles of 
Christ’s College that Milton walked, and the mulberry tree 
under which he read is still an object of veneration. 


OT content with one college, which she named Christ’s 
College, Lady Margaret founded, only six years later, 
another college, St. John’s, named after the beloved disciple. 
The last of these early foundations by women is that of 
Sidney Sussex (1594), founded by Lady Frances Sidney, 
Countess of Sussex. 

There is still in the University the Lady Margaret pro- 
fessorshin of divinity, instituted by the foundress of Christ’s 
and St. John’s Colleges. 

These colleges were not for women; that was considered 
out of the question, though Lady Margaret Beaufort lived in 
her own college. The gallery window is still shown in Christ’s 
College chapel where she sat during prayers. It is much like 
that window at Penshurst overlooking the great banquet hall. 
Here Lady Margaret sat with her scholars, she who was 
Countess of Richmond and mother of Henry VII. Did her 
great-granddaughter inherit from her some of those qualities 
which made possible the “ spacioustimes of great Elizabeth”’ ? 

We in America should have a special feeling of veneration 
for this Lady Margaret, for she ‘s quite literally the mother 
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of usall. She founded Christ’s College in 1505. Among the 
students of Christ’s was Sir Walter Mildmay, who became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign—a stern and rugged Puritan, who in 1584 founded 
Emmanuel College. John Harvard was an Emmanuel Col- 
lege man, and in 1636 Harvard College accepted the gift of 
his library; and in Cambridge on the Charles, in the Colony 
of the Massachusetts Bay, it was incorporated and called by 
his name. That was the first English college in the western 
world, the world which gave balance to the earth and rounded 
out the globe. Harvard has carried on the great tradition. 
One of her sons in 1875 founded a great woman’s college, as 
near Lady Margaret, the Countess of Richmond in spiritual, 
as Queen Elizabeth was in physical descent. 

The force of tradition is one of the great forces of the 
world. It preserves nationalities; it propagates religions. 
What the fathers did the sons do, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. There are great families, with traditions of learn- 
ing and of public service in all countries, who cannot fall 
below their heritage, whose ideal of honor is the bulwark of 
the state. Men are born to these privileges and responsibili- 
ties. But the college student enters into such a heritage at 
the moment of entering college. What is best in the world 
is absolutely free, to be enjoyed and assimilated by each 
student who can appreciate it. Milton did not sit under the 
trees of our Western colleges; he did in his own college, and 
walked his own lovely meadows, thinking high thoughts, 
which have been the inspiration of mankind. To the meas- 
ure of his or her own capacity of mind and heart each student 
may do the same, may join that noble fellowship, and enter 
into companionship with the thought of all the world. It is 
a great tradition, a great heritage of learning, which is 
represented by the college and which welcomes its students. 


E HAVE no distinct ‘‘body of doctrine’’ to offer to the 

eager mind. The world is plastic; it means growth and 
progress—and just now a terrible setback—in all the forces 
of civilization. —To each student the open vision comes. It 
may be by the avenue of the sciences, or by the wisdom of 
poets, but some day the realization comes of the unity of life, 
of the fact that each soul is part of the great whole, that the 
world “Means intensely and means good.” 

And how shall a girl student be true to the great tradition? 

The college is composed of living units. It is more than 
all of them, for it has the force of years of inspiration 
behind it, of the prayers and aspirations of countless seekers 
after truth now gone to their reward. But as the college 
exists in this present time both faculty and students are not 
impeccable. College generations are short, and time and 
its perspective are needed to appreciate great currents of 
thought. If a woman student turns out simply a “grind,” 
then she has failed the college. She must have more than 
book knowledge; wisdom requires more than lip service; 
and she has to remember that any eccentricity of manner is 
put down as areproach to the college she has been a member 
of. Our college girls in general are not open to such reproach, 
for in the little cosmos of the college there is wholesome fric- 
tion to wear off rough edges. The pioneer days are past 
when it required unusual courage for a girl to prepare herself 
to enter college. The way is made easy now, and great num- 
bers are taking it. 

But the girl does fail the college if after graduation she 
drops it like a cast-off garment, and takes up her life just 
where she left it off. A girl fails her college as well as herself 
if she does not make the most of her life, and it is a rare 
exception when she does not feel ‘‘freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 


Rok the college girl fails her college as well as herself, I 
repeat, if she lives to herself alone. The girl who uses her 
charm of manner, or of beauty of any sort, simply for her 
own gratification, to excite comment and surround herself 
with admirers, is justly condemned asa flirt. For a college 
girl to do this is doubly bad, for she truly ought to know 
better. To use another person’s wealth for personal gain is 
to steal. To use his time and his thoughts for personal grati- 
fication isa meaner kind of theft. Something for nothing, in 
the give and take of life, is the fundamental dishonesty of 
gambling, of flirtation, of sycophancy. The social climber 
does not hesitate at giving up self-respect and stooping to 
gross flattery to try to reach the coveted position. It is not 
a pleasing sight to see such things. Should the college girl 
stoop to them, she betrays her college as well as herself. 

It is after college that the test comes. After the happy, 
care-free college life, with its freedom and yet its bounds, how 
is the girl to go back—to the family, sometimes to narrow 
surroundings and outgrown habits—and take her place 
again? ‘These questions beset not only the college graduate. 
Every girl in her middle twenties has the same question to 
face. It may be the question of marriage and deciding her 
whole future life. It is always a problem of adjustment, as 
the girl comes to a realizing sense of her own capabilities and 
is aware of herself as a person. She must guide that person. 
She must keep it in order, both physically and spiritually, 
and must justify her existence. Many a girl hides a restless 
and aching heart under a gay exterior. She is happy if there 
isadailyround of duty requiring her attention, if her groping 
for light is aided by some regular task. 

This problem of adjustment is the common one for all 
young lives. The boy has it in more tangible shape, for after 
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college he has his own place to find in the world’s work. Not 
only college girls and boys have it; it is the universal problem 
of youth. And for the college girl it should be easier to solve, 
because she has some true idea of values. She has some per. 
spective, some knowledge of the past, and some gliimpse of 
the future. If she has learned her college lesson she has 
learned something of patience and humility. Some: hing of 
these virtues, I say; for who shall dare to say she knows 
them? Wego on learning them all our lives. Art is longand 
time is fleeting, and ages have been taken to bring the world 
to the place it nowis. If Nature works so slowly, if evolution 
is so long a process, shall we not each learn of her? ‘‘ Teach 
me your patient mood,” the poet cries to the stars. And 
shall we not be patient with ourselves? Not with a lazy 
unconcern, but, having expended our best effort, not worry 
about the results? 


“God troubleth not Himself, 
Nor is by work oppressed; 
For all His rest is work, 
And all His work His rest.” 


It is in this divine temper we must face our daily life, with 
ceaseless activity and ceaseless repose. 

Self-assertion, in the way of either intellectual arrogance 
or foolish display, will be impossible for the college girl, for 
she has learned something of true humility. She will have 
her opinions, of course. She would not be young anda 
college girl if she did not. But she will have learned toler. 
ance for other views, and will have the hospitable mind to 
welcome light, no matter from what quarter it comes. The 
truly learned person is always humble. 


““We know so much, is it not reasonable 
To think that there is more beyond to know— 
New law, new life, new light forevermore, 
To break upon us?”’ 


“AT COLLEGE, if you have lived rightly,” says Dean 

Briggs, in his book, ‘‘ Girls and Education,”’ “ you have 
found enough learning to make you humble, enough frient: 
ship to make your hearts large and warm, enough culture 
to teach you the refinement of simplicity, enough wisdom 
to keep you sweet in poverty and temperate in wealth, 
Here you have learned to see great and small in their true 
relation, to look at both sides of a question. . Here you 
have found the democracy that excludes neither poor nor 
rich, and the quick sympathy that listens to all and helps by 
the very listening.”’ 

It is because all this can be had at college that the girl fail 
her college if she is selfish and frivolous after she leaves it, 
and is culpable to a far greater degree than the girl who has 
not had her opportunities. 

We have seen that women had a part in the founding of 
great universities. Dr. Thomas Fuller has a chapter on the 


“Conveniency of She-Colleges,”’ in his ‘Church History of 


Britain,” which Dean Briggs quotes with effect: “That 


tion be improved into a judicious solidity, and that adorned 


with arts which they now want, not because they cannot 


learn, but are not taught them.” 

Doctor Fuller was born in 1608, and there had _ beet 
instances of great learning among women before his day. !t 
is that ‘‘suddenness of their conceits,’”’ the intuitive percep 
tion of truth, which is the great characteristic of women. 


“The reason why, I cannot tell; 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell’”’— 


but we are all inclined to believe that Doctor Fell was a dis 
agreeable person. A woman feels things, she says, gets tothe 
heart of a matter, no less truly than if she could trace the 
successive steps of reasoning which led her. If she can unite 
both processes, can both perceive and reason, then she» 
indeed strongly equipped. 


TS ancient foundations of learning were closely assoc 
ated with religion. Learning and religion went hand! 
—— and it was women who reverenced both and foster 
oth. P 
“There are two Books from whence I collect my Divit 
ity,” writes Sir Thomas Browne in 1642; ‘beside thi! 
written one of God, another of His servant Nature, thd! 
universal and publick Manuscript, that lies expans’d unl 
the eyes of all; those that never saw Him in the one have 
discover’d Him in the other. Those strange a 
mystical transmigrations that I have observed in si!kwortl® 
turned my Philosophy into Divinity. There is in the 
works of Nature, which seem to puzzle reason, so'nethitt 
Divine, and hath more in it than the eye of a common sp 
tator doth discover.” 
Learning and religion, we say, the intellect and the 5" 
the natural and the supernatural, or, more simply, f sody “ 
Spirit. These two great forces make up the sum of lil e, and 
is the special business of women to unite the earthly 4 
the heavenly. From the earliest times they have devot f 
themselves to this high calling. The spirits of just me? ane 
women made perfect must watch over the foundations Oi 
created to train youth for the life that now is and the Ht 
that is tocome. Whatever life is to come must grow ot 
this present life. For the sake of the future, as well ast 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 79 
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The Story of My Friend Who Did, and How She Carried it Off 


By Margaretta Tuttle 


AUTHOR OF “IS ANY MAN EASY TO LIVE WITH?” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HEN I grow up I shall marry a millionaire.”” We 

all said it as small girls, but Leila was the only one 

of us who did it. Yet, as our set of girls grew up 
iogether, the rest of us had much more attention, first from 
the bovs and then from the men, than Leila had. The boys 
frankly said that Leila had too much executive ability to be 
pleasant to take out. The men would meet Leila, lose their 
heads over her—for she was lovely—come to call three or 
four times, and then—would become interested in and marry 
somebody else. 

Leila herself did not seem to mind it. If we said anything 
to her about it she always answered: “I’m not ready to 
marry yet. I haven’t seen a man who could make me 
change even my opinion about the weather.” 

Then, when she was twenty-four, Leila went without her 
usual summer trip, saved all her money and her summer 
clothes, and in January went to Florida to visit some friends 
she had met in New York. 

The day after she came home I waited for her in the hall 
while she ran upstairs for her gloves and for fifty cents for 
carfare, so that we might go to town 
together. 

“T have something to show you,” 
she said as she came down the 
stairs. She laid her gloves on the 
hall bench and put her left hand on 
its arm, and there blazed out at me 
a ring whose splendor outdid any- 
thing | had ever seen. 

“Leila !’’ I exclaimed. 

“Tt. looks like the mother of all 
diamonds, doesn’t it? But I have 
always wanted just one diamond as 
large as a lady can wear and still be 
a lady.” 


JOK her by the shoulders and 
shook her. ‘‘ Leila, where did you 
get that ring?” 

“T got it in Florida for being a 
good girl.’” She had not even blushed 
as she looked from her third finger 
intomy blinded eyes. ‘And I have 
to wear it all on one hand,” she 
concluded. 

“Tt looks as if you might be going 

}to marry that millionaire.” 

“Oh, ordinary men sometimes 
mortgage the farm to buy an engage- 
ment ring; but this man didn’t quite 
do that. It comes from Cornelius 
Macray.”’ 

I sat down on the hall bench. If 
the newspapers of every large city 
and many small ones wrote of him 









correctly, Cornelius Macray was not 
only the millionaire of our, girlish 
ambitions, but an unusually pic- 
s turesque variety of thisideal—a man 
who had inherited a million or two 
jor three, and then by his own labor 
had increased them; a man who had 
also inherited a Gothic house facing 
the park on the New York street 
jthat is so distinctive that all the 
East merely calls it the ‘“‘ Avenue,” 
and who had added to it a chateau 
} in the Berkshires,a manor in Florida 
Band an cstate on Long Island. The 
» Wife of such a man might easily lead 
palifethat,in opportunity and power, 





pcould not be equaled in any other 
bland. | gazed on Leila with awe. 
She laughed lightly. “I met him 
the day after I reached Florida. I 
got lost in the woods; no, it is not 
a nursery tale. It’s a funny thing 
about vetting lost in woods: you 
think you know your way out per- 
lectly and then you suddenly dis- 
pCover that one part of the woods 
looks ex.ctly like another part, and 
that with all those trees, no matter 
how hard you try, you cannot keep 
a strai:'it line. When Cornelius 
Macray found me I had been trying 
to go through underbrush, and my 
hair had come down. It seems he 
has been waiting from his college 
(ays until now, a matter of ten years, for a woman with real 
ig liair.”” She paused and stared off to the end of the 
earth, 
Oh, come,” I protested. ‘Tell it to me right.” 
lam telling it just as it happened. I didn’t know who he 
was, nor he me. But I had to stop and do up my hair before 
left that forest, and he picked up my hairpins for me. I 
Suppose that started him toward domesticity.’’ She stopped 
and the first blush covered her very blond skin. ‘That was 
only three weeks ago.” 
“Why, Leila, you are—you are flippant! Do you like him? 
Do you love him?” 
_The blush deepened. ‘‘ Yes, both, though I would marry 
m if | merely liked him, or merely loved him.” 
Merely loved him !’’ ae, 
Well, one doesn’t include the other. I’d marry him if I 
had to support him. I’m going to be married next month.” 
Oh!” It certainly was confusing to me. 


“ 
“ 


SHE smiled at my bewilderment. ‘“ And I’ve three hundred 
C dollars for my trousseau! And nothing that I buyas Le ‘a 
me on can I wear as Leila Macray. Don’t be surprised ii, I 
“lephone you some morning to come quietly to my marriage. 

I looked at her with wonder, trying to realize that she was 
‘Waking in this casual way of becoming the wife of a man 
; 0 had so much to give that the very acceptance of it would 

eed trained ability. Leila had always b “est 


girl in our school; not in school studies or with books, but 
with people and things. If anything had to be done, Leila 
could put it through. If anybody must be persuaded, Leila 
could ‘get away”’ with it. She lived as the rest of us did, in 
a pleasant but modest home that her mother owned. Her 
father was dead and she helped economize their moderate 
income by making her own shirt waists and buying her 
tailored suits ready-made. She sat in the balcony when we 
went to the matinée, and was not above walking to save 
carfare. And now, “nothing she could buy as Leila Corey 
could she wear as Leila Macray.”’ 

“Oh, it will change you,” I said. 

“Why should it?”’ 

“You will live so differently, you will meet such different 
people. What a personage you will become !”’ 

“Tf I do not become a puppet.” 

“Not you!” 

“‘When I am married you must come and see.” 

She married just as she had said she would: a few quict 
telephone calls, a bridal bouquet picked up at the florist’s on 





“There Were All Kinds of Changes in Her; Changes of Repression and Expression” 


the way to the nearest church, a solemn little group about a 
dim chancel, a bride distractingly lovely in a blue traveling 
gown, a bridegroom any woman would have been interested 
in had he been a pauper, a little wedding breakfast at the 
Annex, and a private car attached to the fast New York train. 


HEN she went around the world on her wedding trip, a 

leisurely matter of many months, and when her invita- 
tion to come to her for a week-end reached me she had been 
married for two years. 

The invitation was as unaffected and as cordial as any that 
she would have given me from her mother’s home, but, 
though I knew that I should accept it if 1 had to walk to 
New York, carrying my clothes in a bundle, it threw me into 
a panic. For I was still in the make-your-own-shirt-waist 
class, nor had I acquired a husband to support me; and to visit 
in such a household even for a week-end needed clothes. 
I looked mine over and finally packed nearly everything I 
owned into my new wardrobe trunk. On the sleeper I hung 
my suit onarackand pinned it to the curtains that I might 
arrive well tailored if nothing else. 

Leila’s second note after my acceptance told me that the 
automobile would wait for me on the right-hand side of the 
street opposite the station, and asked me to give my name to 
the chauffeur in blue livery driving a dark blue limousine. 

When I arrived I found it quite easy to pick out the blue 
limousine; it was conspicuous in its perfection. As I crossed 
(Page 21) 


the street a splendid creature in dark blue livery accosted 
me by name, handed me into the limousine, closed the door 
and sprang to his seat with the chauffeur. 

“It would probably black my boots and manicure my 
nails if I could find the proper buttons to press,”’ I said out 
loud as the car spun noiselessly into the Avenue. It was 
Leila’s luck to live on the most interesting street in America, 
at that point where it was most interesting instead of several 
miles farther out. When her husband had inherited the house 
New York had ended at Seventy-second Street. 


PRICELESS bit of yard was inclosed by a high iron 

fence. Wide stone steps curved to a high gate. As we 
paused before the gate another splendid creature in dark blue 
came down the steps, opened the door of the automobile, 
permitted me to step out and took my suit case from the 
chauffeur. I didn’t wait to see what he did with it, for the 
door at the top of the steps was being held open for me. 

At home I have to ring my doorbell twice, and then wait, 
before I get in, and I had to do the same thing at Leila’s 
many a time. But not now. The 
door was closed after me and for a 
moment I had a glimpse of tapes- 
try and carved wood and a great 
staircase that instinctively made me 
straighten my shoulders. 

I stood quite still and so did the 
liveried functionary at the door, and 
for all I know we might have stood 
so for the next hour but that hurried 
steps sounded on the stair and a 
voice with a French accent rebuked 
the solemn personage at my side 
with: “ Mais, Mademoiselle is to 
come at once to Madame’s drawing 
room. You were told so.” 

Evidently, not even in so mag- 
nificent an establishment did all 
servants remember all things. A 
woman of thirty-five addressed me: 

“ Mademoiselle, s’il vous plait!” 

I gathered that this meant I was 
to follow her. We did not ascend 
the splendid and somewhat gloomy 
staircase. We walked the length of 
the hall to an elevator, where the 
woman pressed a button that said 
“Third Floor,’”’ and we moved up 
intoa region where there was neit her 
gloom nor carving, but soft bright 
colors and gaycretonnes. Inaroom 
that sparkled with a dozen shades of 
blue, Leila grabbed me with a hug 
of the same variety she used to give 
me two years ago, and then we stood 
off and looked at each other lon» 
and critically. 

“You are just 
said. 

“But you aren’t,” I answered. 


the same,” she 


ORwasshe. Therewere all kinds 

of changes in her; changesof re- 
pression and expression. Her lovely 
golden hair did not flare about her 
face as it used to. It was held back 
in a simple and charming coiffure 
that accented the pure oval of her 
face and the way her head was set 
on her shoulders. In some subtle 
way her face seemed to have un- 
dergone the same treatment. It no 
longer arrested you with its sharp 
contrast of white and pink; it in- 
vited you because of what might lie 
behind it. 

As for her figure, that was at once 
fuller and more slender, and all in 
the right places. 

“Perfect corseting,’”’ she smiled, 
following my eyes. 

She wore a simple though charm- 
ing gown of soft blue crépe, evi- 
dently a morning gown, but not a 
negligee, and her feet were incased 
in bronze slippers. 

“Your very voice is different,” I 
said. 

“How is it different?” 

‘“‘ A whole note deeper. The note of authority has changed 
it, I suppose.’’ It was the voice of a woman assured of herself. 

“T wonder!’’ She shook her head thoughtfully. Two 
years ago she would have discussed it. ‘‘Give me your keys 
for Henriette.’? She pronounced the name French fashion. 

“My keys?” 

“Your trunk keys.’ 

“Leila, here is one key for one trunk. Would you mind 
telling me what you want with it?”’ 

“No, goosie! I want it for Henriette, so that she may 
unpack while you sit here with me and have some hot choco- 
late. I know what train breakfasts are, and | remember 
your preference for chocolate.”’ 


’ 


TRIED to think if there were anything in my trunk that 

I did not want Henriette to see. There were three pairs 
of cotton stockings and my oldest silk petticoat, and my 
nightgowns did not have the ribbons strung through them 
because they had come out of the wash just barely in time 
to go into my trunk and I had. forgotten to get another 
bolt of baby ribbon; but it could not be helped now, and 
it might have been much worse. I might have put in my old 
kimono with the faded border, if I hadn’t been given a new 
one for Christmas. So I surrendered the key and looked 
about the lovely room whose blues were such a delicious 
background for Leila. There were several vivid paintings. 
I recalled that as a girl Leila loved color so that she 





























































































































hated to give wall space to etchings or uncolored 
photographs. I was not surprised now to find on 
the walls of her dressing room blue skies and sil- 
vered trees and shimmering water. 

“It’s a Gérard,” she said as my eyes stopped at 
a small canvas of a white-domed city overhung 
by a single star. ‘‘Do you remember those two 
Gérards that hung in the museum that we used to 
runinto see?” [thought I caught a sigh. ‘‘I must 
show you the pictures myself. We have the Dolci 
Madonna, you know, and some really wonderful 
Corots. I had the Corots hung in the dining room, 
low, on a level with the sitting eye. They are large 
and so it has the effect of looking out of windows 
into the loveliest forests. The other pictures I left 
where I found them. They were arranged by 
Neal’s mother. Indeed I have let all the lower 
floors alone, though I suspect them of having been 
‘done’ by a decorator. But up here I have done 
what I liked. Neal says I have splattered it with 
a rainbow.” 

She was interrupted by a low knock and a 
solemn man in immaculate evening clothes entered 
with the chocolate. Leila poured it from heavy 
silver into priceless china, and across the cups 
I laughed at her. 

“Lots of fun!’ she laughed back, quite simply. 
“But you wouldn’t believe how quickly one can 
take to it.’ Yet I wondered if it did not take 
extreme adaptability to “take to” all the things 
that were a part of her daily life. I held on to my 
empty cup a moment. 

“Do I put this back on that magnificent tray 
or do I hold it until somebody comes?” I asked. 

“Here!” and Leila took the cup from me. She 
pushed an electric button, one of five, above the 
tea-table and the butler returned. ‘‘ Hawkins, tell 
Miss Murray I am ready for her.””, When Hawkins 
had gone she said to me: ‘‘Miss Murray is my 
secretary. I’llhavetogive heranhournow. But 
you will want to go to your room. We have some 
other guests. You will see them at luncheon.” 

I marveled at the delicate tone of dismissal. I 
could not have done it after years of practice. It 
was impossible to be offended at it, but I stayed 
only long enough to ask where I lived in the big 
house. 

“Hawkins will show you.” 


ND as I opened the door there was Hawkins 

ready to show me, for all that he had been 

sent on an errand only a moment ago. I won- 

dered if he had only had to press a button. He 
took me down a heavily carpeted hall. 

“Tf you please, madam,” he said and knocked 
onadoor; “this is your room. Thank you!” 

“English!” I exclaimed to myself. The door 
was opened by the same woman who had taken 
me to Leila’s drawing room. 

I entered a bedroom that was perfection. It was 
pearl gray and bright yellow; gray-enamel furni- 
ture; a gray Persian rug, picked out with yellow; 
hangings with yellow crocuses on them. Through 
an open mirrored door on one side of the room 
I could see a bathroom. On the other side was a 
smaller room, also gray and yellow, with a desk 
and a chaise longue drawn up between two long 
windows beside a table gay with magazines and 
books and a mass of jonquils in a gray bowl. I 
looked about for my trunk, but it was not there. 
On the bed lay my best afternoon frock, a gray 
messaline, with the gray stockings and slippers 
I usually wore for evening; a complete change of 
underwear; my gray velvet evening coat and my 
moleskin hat and muff. 

““Le bain de Mademoiselle,” said Henriette, 
“est prét.” 

I looked at her in dismay. She was not at all 
the French maid of the stage or of the novels. She 
had no “figure.’? Nor was she pretty. Her cheek- 
bones were too high and her chin too prominent. 
Her hair was severely coifed and she wore a touch 
of white in it that could hardly be called a cap. 
When I looked at her she repeated what she had 
said. 

The little French I knew I had learned in the 
last two years of high school and it had been 
devoted almost entirely to the books that the little 
boy’s sister gave to the father of his aunt’s cousin, 
and not at all to any emergency that covered my 
present situation. I recalled with desperation that 
there had been one lesson on the toilet. Cheveux, 
I believed meant ‘“‘hair,’’ and robe was ‘“‘dress,”’ 
and, yes, bain was ‘“‘bath.”’ Evidently my trunk 
was in the bathroom. 


“7H, YES,” I said, and crossed the room to the 

mirrored door. But no trunk marred the 
white tiling of that perfect bathroom. There was 
a tub full of water and towels were laid out. 
Doubtless I was desired to take a bath.. Certainly 
the maid stood waiting to assist me in some fash- 
ion. Indeed, observing my hesitation she spoke 
again some French sentences whose rapidity would 
have prevented me from understanding them had 
I known the words. 

“Listen,” I said desperately, ““do you speak 
English?” 

‘‘Not well, Mademoiselle.” 

‘Any kind of way would be better for me than 
French. Will you tell me in English what you 
just said?” 

She didn’t smile or make any of the French 
gestures you read about, or even shrug. She 
merely said: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, your bath is ready, 
and luncheon will be served at one today. There 
is a matinée.” 

“‘Oh, yes. And where is my trunk? Perhaps it 
has not come yet?” 

‘*Tt has been removed, Mademoiselle.” 

“‘Removed! But where?” 

*“To the storeroom.” 

“‘But what am I to do? Go to the storeroom 
when I want anything?” 

“*Mais non, Mademoiselle, your trunk is un- 
packed.” 

“Oh, yes—of course.’”’ I paused, contemplating 
the luxury of having your trunk unpacked for you. 
I always mean to unpack mine from the bottom 
up, and I never do. I usually take out what I am 
immediately needing and go throughit forthe other 
things. ‘My!’ I finally ejaculated; ‘‘you did it 
quickly. It took me all day to pack it.” I suppose 
the maids of the other guests packed theirs but 
I forgot about them in my wonder. 

** Marie always helps with the unpacking,” she 
answered, and she sent a warning look at the 
small crystal clock on the mantel. 

As for me, I wondered if Marie liked my oldest 
silk petticoat and my cotton stockings, and I 


wondered what this woman was there to do; if a 
maid undressed you for a bath, or only helped you, 
and where she began and stopped if she only helped 
you. In my indecision I sat down. Immediately 
the woman was slipping off my shoes and unhook- 
ing my dress. 

“Sil vous plait, Mademoiselle,” she said, and 
waited. It came to me suddenly that she probably 
wanted to remove the dress, so I got up, hoping 
that the new petticoat I had on would counteract 
the effect of the old one in the trunk. She folded 
my skirt and laid it on a chair. Then she went to 
another mirrored door and disclosed a long, 
electric-lighted closet where I could see my frocks 
hanging on racks. She brought me the kimono 
that had been a Christmas present—and never had 
I been so grateful for it—and my bedroom slippers. 
Then she took my suit over her arm and I con- 
cluded that was as far as she intended to go in 
getting me bathed. 

“‘T will brush your suit and return, Mademoi- 
selle, before you are ready for me, unless you would 
prefer me to massage your face before your bath.” 


i never had my face massaged. It had 
never occurred to me that it needed it, so I 
suppose I looked doubtful. 

“Tt is profitable after a railroad journey to 
have the face massaged,” said Henriette, as I am 
quite sure she would not have said it to Leila. She 
knew perfectly, without having to be told, that I 
was absolutely unaccustomed to the services of 
a maid. “But perhaps you would prefer it after 
the afternoon’s fatigue.” 

‘Yes, I think I should,” I answered, and plunged 
into the bathroom. I intended to get through my 





telephone on it. As I reached this place a young 
woman moved to a leather-bound tablet that hung 
on the wall next to Leila’s door, looked at it a 
moment, and then ran a pencil through several 
lines written on it. Then she went to the telephone, 
and as I moved up the hall I heard her making ex- 
cuses for Leila’s inability to keep an engagement 
that afternoon. As I paused before Leila’s door I 
saw the pad was labeled: ‘“‘ Mrs. Macray’s Appoint- 
ments.” I had time to see: ‘‘ Matinée at 2:30”; 
‘‘ Automobile at 2:10”; ‘‘Mrs. Lester Graham’s 
at 4:30”; ‘‘Mrs. Stuyvesant Land’s at 5.” 


HERE were a dozen other lines on the pad, 
but I had no time to read them, for the young 
woman at the telephone turned toward me. 

‘“Mrs. Macray is with the housekeeper. Would 
you like me to show you to the library?” 

I was willing to be shown any place in the big 
house. We did not take the elevator, but went 
down the stairs to a really delightful room with 
long windows let in between bookcases. Sunshine 
poured through on blue and rose and green bind- 
ings, on olive wood and bronze rugs, on deep chairs 
made for lounging with a magazine, on divans with 
pillows to tuck behind one’s back, and shaded 
lamps to light behind one’s shoulder. 

“Mrs. Macray will join you in a moment,” said 
the young woman. 

I went into the room with pleasure over having 
it to myselt. Across from the hall door was a long 
portrait of Leila in a blue gown, her hair a cloud of 
gold, her face quiet and serious. It was not the 
Leila who had gone to schooi with us, who had kept 
house for her mother, and economized for months 
to get a four weeks’ vacation in Florida, but it was 


“*It is the Promise of Endurance.’ I Stared at Leila’s Portrait With a Sense of Shock” 


bath and into all my clothes before Henriette re- 
turned; but the water in the tub had grown cold 
and I had to replace it, and so I was only half 
dressed when she returned. 

She put on my slippers with marvelous dexterity 
and fastened my clothes the same way; I scarcely 
knew I was being dressed. When she came to my 
hair I shivered. I cannot bear to have anybody 
touch my hair, besides I do it up in a moment, 
because it is curly and takes no trouble to arrange. 
But if she saw me shiver she paid no attention to 
it. She brushed my hair until all the dust of my 
journey was swept out of it, and then she did it up 
without pulling a hair. I scarcely knew she was 
touching it, and when she had finished I looked at 
myself in the glass with amazement. I had not 
known I could look that well. My face is a trifle 
too narrow about the chin, and I have been doing 
my hair in a pompadour in an effort to improve on 
the shape of-my face, but I must have succeeded in 
broadening it where it should have been narrow. 


if ENRIETTA drew my hair closer about my 
ears and curled it low on my neck. 

‘“How did you know!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Tt is my art, Mademoiselle, my work! 
what you call it—my business.” 

As she hooked up my gown, I was quite certain 
that I wanted to wear another one, but that was 
because she had chosen it for me. After I was 
dressed, I should have liked to look about my room 
to see where she had put the rest of my things, yet 


My— 


as she did not go away but began to straighten the, 


bathroom, I could not do it. So I opened my door 

and wondered if I ought to go to Leila’s room. 
The hall widened at the front of the house to 

a rectangle where there was a writing table with a 
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a Leila whom these things might have prepared for 
what she now encountered. Perhaps all of this was 
but a larger kind of housekeeping. 

I looked out into the hall, and saw her secretary 
give an order to the butler. Much that was con- 
nected with the ordering of her house appeared to 
be done for her. It would go on if she went away. 
Perhaps it had been going on when she came into 
it, and she only had to be adaptable. She had been 
that in our school days. But the face on the 
canvas was far more than that. 

“T suppose,” I thought, “it either ought to 
develop her into a personality, or else reduce her to 
a mere shadow. But this face holds promise.” 


UDDENLY I became conscious that I had 
spoken my thought aloud, for froma large chair, 
drawn up before a window, with its back to the 
room, a man rose and came toward me. He was tall 
and thin, and what in my school days I should have 
called ‘‘ distinguished,” but he startled me so that I 
grasped at the nearest chair to keep from trembling. 
“‘T am so sorry to have frightened you,” he said 
in a voice faintly husky but very pleasant, ‘but 
you said what I have so often thought that I could 
not keep from answering. Are not all young girls 
just promises? You cannot tell what they are 
going to be.” 

I wondered who he was. Our American men 
don’t usually lounge around libraries hefore lunch- 
eon. Then I reflected that I was ar mg people of 
whose customs I really knew nothir g at all. 

“But not every artist can get t se promise of a 
face on canvas as this one has dor g,”” 1 answered. 
“Who is he?”’ I bent toward the KOR of 
course, Huntington Cort.’ 

“Why of course?” he asked cr 





‘*T have seen only a few of his portraits, but ea 
one of them does find the promise in the perso, 
ality. He must be clairvoyant.” q 

He did not look at Leila’s portrait, but a 
‘“What is the promise in this face?” 

It suddenly occurred to me that I did not kno, 
so I countered with a question. “‘ What is it? You 
tell me.” 7 

‘Tt is the promise of endurance.” 

I stared at Leila’s portrait with a sense of shock 
Leila had put out her hands and filled them wig, 
every luxury, with every opportunity, with ey. 
advantage, and one of the great painters, after 4 
year of what all this had brought her, Made 
portrait of her that expressed endurance. I wy 
too astonished to make an answer, and as I stargj 
at the portrait Leila came into the room. 

“Oh, you found each other! I came to see thy 
you did. Tony, will you take Grace to the to, 
drawing room and show her the Madonna? Yo, 
have just about ten minutes before lunchieon.” 

She turned from us with that incomparable qi, 
of dismissal that had no possible offense in it, a; , 
group of men and women lounged somewhat pois. 
ily into the room. I had a feeling of escxpe, as] 
followed my escort across the hall and into a toon, 
that was like a bunch of Mermet roses, shadiy 
from faint pink to deep coral. We stopped befor 
the Madonna. 


t me. 













“( *ERTAINLY there is endurance ther,” I said: 
“but it is a woman’s face, not a girl’s.” | 

‘Tt is girlish, and it ought to be. I suppose thi 
is what you would call girlish,” and he ‘urned tj 
a head of cream and pearl on a blue bacxgroun(: 
a girl’s head with laurel in her brown hair, and with 
exquisite innocence in eyes and mouth. “ Galate; 
fully grown but just born.” 

I looked from one painting to the otiier. Th: 
Madonna’s face was unlined as any gir!’s, but, 
tragic shadow lay in the eyes, and in the mouth th: 
courage to live with the shadow all the ye:.rs of he 
life. Galatea was only limpid, untried beauty, 

“Do you like the Galatea?” I asked. ‘Uhere wa; 
no question about the Madonna. 

“No. Itisinsufferable. Bodily perfect ion with. 
out experience! It would be frightful to be bon 
full grown.” 

The butler appeared in the doorway. “Lunch. 
eon is served,” he announced. 

I sat across the table from my new acquaintance 
and watched him talk to a very beautiful woma 
in a lovely gown, who called him Tony and leaned 
toward him a good deal. He did not appear ty 
take advantage of it. 

I was presented to nobody, but it did not seem 
to matter to the others. The man next to m 
talked to me as if he had known me always; of the 
theaters, and the opera, and a book or two. Bit 
when the table talk became general, it was entirely 
personal and about people whom I only knew by 
reputation, and there was no place for me init 
Sometimes, by merest chance, in the use of som 
unusual first name, I discovered that I was lunch 
ing with a celebrity. 

I know there are many houses in America wher 
guests are not formally presented to each other, 
and that no introductions are made in England, 
but it seemed exceedingly foolish to me. I knew 
nobody, and it would have been a convenience ant 
a pleasure to me to have been able to fit thes 
people to their names. I suppose I should have 
had the courage to say this to Leila, but if I hadit 
before luncheon, I hadn’t it afterward. For Leili 
at the head of the luncheon table was the most 
effective thing I had ever seen: poised, adequate, 
stunning. 

When we rose she came toward me. “This is 
not an ordinary matinée we are going to; at least 
it is a little more than that to most of us. One di 
our pet débutantes fell in love with a dramatist 
who told her her social life was silly and that it did 
not train her to earn her salt; that if her father 
were not supporting her, she could not make: 
penny. She didn’t care very much for the socitl 
life anyway, and at the time the dramatist wa 
putting these notions in her head, her father wa! 
actually losing all his money. 

‘*She went on the stage. She hadn’t much trait- 
ing, but she was understudy for a year in a patt 
where she has to be frightened and awkward, but 
exceedingly well clothed—things she could 
naturally. It isn’t much of a part, but we at 
going to see her in it this afternoon. We start il 
twenty minutes.” 

I thought the débutante was charming. Alte 
the matinée we went behind the scenes and talked 
to her for a few minutes; then we went to tw 
receptions where Leila had promised to show her 
self, and to three teas. We stayed only about tel 
minutes at each one. On our way home we stoppel 
at a picture gallery where Leila was to have! 
private view, and where there were a lot of peopl! 
she knew, and we stayed a \ittle longer there. No! 
all of the luncheon party did these things; JU 
those who wanted to do them. 






















E REACHED home about six-thirty. I hal 
traveled all night, and I wastired from head!” 
toe. I didn’t see how I could even dress for dinnet 
I didn’t see how any of these other women could. 
But I had barely left the automobile when I bega" 
to see. We were not required to open a door, 
take a needless step, or make an unnecessary 8 
ture, or even to think a single thought. I stepP 
in the elevator and was carried to my room. At Is 
door Henriette stood waiting. She removed ™ 
coat and hat; she unhooked my gown and took 
my shoes. Once more my bath was ready, a 
this time it was aromatic and very hot, and reste 
me so that I came from it rosy and refreshed. _ 
Instantly Henriette’s skillful fingers were bv 
with my head and face. Every hairpin was re 
moved. My scalp was rubbed until all fatigue ¥ 
gone from my head; my face was massaged wi 
upward strokes until I was ready to pul. I sil 
still and was dressed—a curious and novel — 
tion. This time Henriette did my hair 4 et 
more ornamentally. She had not spoken until s™ 
saw me watching this new effect; then she sal. 
“‘It.is the best evening coiffure for your shape® 
head. What jewels should I put in your hair’ 
I hadn’t a jewel to bless myself with. I not 
did not have any for my hair, but | hadnt * 
for any other place. For a moment | had am 
idea of striking an attitude and saying: * Wares 
my jewel box in my trunk? Well, perhaps ! 
my jewels at home.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Based Upon Careful Investigations Made for the United States Government 
By C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 


Of the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture 


The purpose of this page is to show graphically to the woman who is providing three meals a day for her family exactly how much and 
what kind of nourishment there is in these foods that she most often gives them. Next month other foods will be similarly presented 


What the Different Colors Mean 

















The Red portion in the dia- 
grams shows the relative 
amount of protein, or total 
material containing nitrogen 
needed for body growth and 
repair. Protein is also a 
source of body energy, equal 
to carbohydrates. 


The Yellow portion shows 
the relative amount of fat. 
Fat is an important source of 
body energy, a pound equal- 
ing two and one-fourth of 
protein and carbohydrates. 
The body stores any excess 
as reserve fuel. 


The Blue portion indicates 
the relative amount of carbo- 
hydrates (sugar,starch, fiber, 
etc.). Carbohydrates are im- 
portant as sources of energy. 
The body stores any excess, 
most of it being first con- 
verted into fat. 


poses. 


The Green portion in the 
diagrams indicates the rela- 
tive quantity of water. 
forms, with the material dis- 
solved in it, the juice of foods. 
Water is required by the body 
for many physiological pur- 


The Brown portion shows 
the relative amount of min- 
It eral matter (ash) in each 
food. The body needs ash 
(salt, magnesia, lime, iron, 
iodine, etc.) to make and 
maintain bones, blood, teeth, 
etc., and for other purposes. 








Fat: PROTEIN: 
83 Parts | 1 Part 








WATER: 





AsH: 
3 Parts 





13 Parts 











WATER: 
34 Parts 


PROTEIN: 
26 Parts 








BUTTER 


UTTER is prepared by agitating or churningcream 


Fat: 
WATER: 34 Parts 
50 Parts CarRBo- r__ASH: 
HYDRATE: 4 Parts 

PROTEIN: 2 Parts 

16 Parts 

Fat: 
Fat: : 

HEESE 

100 Parts 33 Parts Cc s 


which has generally been ripened by bacterial 
action. The churning and subsequent working sepa- 
rate the butter fat from the buttermilk. The flavor of 
the butter is controlled by regulating the kinds of bac- 
teria which produce the ripening. Salt is generally 
added as a preservative and to give flavor, though 
some prefer unsalted, or sweet, butter. Since it con- 
sists very largely of fat, butter is a nutritious food. 
It is readily and thoroughly digested. Recent experi- 
ments indicate that butter contains small amounts of 


constituents particularly valuable in nutrition. 





87 Parts 





Fat: 
4 Parts 
PROTEIN: 
CARBO- 3 Parts 
HYDRATE? AsH: 
5 Parts 1 Part 





N “bucks MILK 


\\ JILK is the sole article of diet whose only 
. function in nature is to serve as food. It 
s a complete food in that it contains all the 
eeded nutrients and is easily digested and 
thoroughly assimilated. Its many advantages 
sa“tissue former” make it especially valua- 
ble for children. Its proteins have high nutri- 
tive value, being rich in certain essential amino 
cids in which the cereal grains are poor. So 
he two make a valuable combination. Milk 
S$ economical, compared with other animal 
ods, a quart approximating a pound of steak 
eight or nine eggs. It is valuable raw, and 
also has many uses in cookery. 








WATER: 
91 Parts 
Fat: PROTEIN: 
Y Part 3 Parts 
ARBO- 
DRATE: ASH: 
‘lo Parts 1 Part 





BUTTERMILK 


QUTTERMILK is similar in composition to 
skim milk except that it has undergone a 
more complete fat removal. Since cream is 
generally ripened before churning, buttermilk 
has an acid taste and is often used as a bever- 
age. While great therapeutic value has been 
attributed to buttermilk and other fermente1 
milks, present evidence leaves this matte - 
somewhat uncertain. They are, however, vé:- 
uable foods, particularly for those who reli; h 
them more than sweet milk. A glass of butt: r- 
milk has the same food value as two ounces of 
bread, a good-sized potato or half a pint of 
oysters. 
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PROTEIN: 
13 Parts 
ASH: 

¥ Part 








sate 
















1 Part 


WATER: 
86 Parts 


Fat: 
14 Part 







HEESE consists of the casein with some fat and 

mineral matter precipitated with it on adding ren- 
net to milk. Its flavor is produced during ripening by 
ferments, molds or bacteria. Fullcream or American 
Cheddar cheese, most common in this country, is a 
rich concentrated food containing much protein and 
fat. Its high ash content is due largely to salt added 
in manufacture. While toostrong cheese eaten in too 
large quantities may cause distress, experiments show 
that cheese eaten raw or carefully cooked is as thor- 
oughly digested as other staple foods. Used in 
cookery, cheese adds flavor and nutritive value. 


TABLE OILS 


DIBLE oils and fats are made from a num- 

ber of animal and vegetable materials. 
American table oils are most commonly made 
from olives, peanuts and cottonseed. Except 
for minute traces of other substances, they 
consist entirely of fat and are valuable sources 
of energy. They find their chief use as an in- 
gredient of many dishes, including salads, and 
as a medium in which to cook other foods. 
In cooking, fats should not be scorched, as they 
then decompose, forming a substance which 
is very irritating even in small quantities. It 
is believed that fried foods owe any alleged 
harmfulness largely to this cause. 


EGGS 


HE eggs of many fowl (duck, goose, guinea 

fowl, etc.) often used as food differ but lit- 
tle from the more common hen’segg. The dia- 
gram shows the chemical composition of yolk 
and white— a convenience, as they are often 
used separately. The proximate composition 
of the whole egg is as follows: water, 74; pro- 
tein, 15; fat, 10; ash, 1 part. One dozen eggs 
approximates two pounds of meat in food 
value. Except when very high in price, eggs 
are more economical than meat though less so 
than milk. Eggs are an important food be- 
cause of their high nutritive value and the 
variety of ways in which they may be prepared. 
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WHOLE EcG 





695 CALORIES 


Ecc WHITE 





245 CALORIES 


WHOLE MILK 


315 CALORIES 


BUTTERMILK 


160 CALORIES 


use is an easy and 





BUTTER 





ENERGY VALUES 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON 





1000 CALORIES 


ALORIES 


S AN engine requires fuel as a source of the power it supplies, 
so the body, which is the living engine, uses food as its fuel 
to supply its energy. In comparing the energy or fuel values of 
foods, some standard unit is needed. The “calorie,” a unit used 
in heat measurements, is generally chosen as more convenient 
than a mechanical unit such as the ‘‘foot pound.”” A “calorie” is 
the amount of heat required to raise one pound of water from 
0 to 4 degrees Fahrenheit, and equals approximately 3087 foot 
pounds, or the energy required to lift 3087 pounds one foot. The 
black square at the head of this section represents an energy value 
of 1000 calories, a convenient quantity for comparison. The other 
black rectangles show the relative amounts of energy, expressed in 
calories, supplied by a pound of the different foods. 

Butter is largely milk fat and consequently has a high energy 
value. Refined table oils, like all pure fats, have a very high 
energy value. As sources of energy, culinary fats resemble butter 
and table oils. In considering the relative importance of butter 
and other fats in the diet, suitability, cleanliness and flavor, as 
well as nutritive value and cost, must be taken into account. 

Eggs are an important source of nutrients and energy. The 
whole egg has an energy value (695 calories per pound) higher 
than the white alone, and lower than the yolk. The chief con- 
stituent of the white is protein—egg albumen. Egg-yolk fat 
includes lecithin, a phosphorized fat which is important physio- 
logically. This is one reason why eggs are a valuable invalid food. 

Cheese is a more concentrated focd than milk, from which it 
is made. It hasa high energy value due to its low water and high 
fat content. 

While whole milk, like all foods containing much water, has a 
low energy value, a generous amount of both nutrients and en- 
ergy may be secured from it, since it can readily be taken in large 
quantities. One quart a day for a child is said to be a good rule. 
It is very important that milk should be produced, handled and 
sold under cleanest conditions, since it is easily contaminated by 
dirt and bacteria causing contagious diseases. 

Buttermilk and skim milk have a lower energy value than whole 
milk, since most of the fat has been removed. Cream has a high 
energy value, since it consists largely of milk fat. Its abundant 


TABLE OILS 





4080 CALORIES 


Ecc YoLk 





1650 CALORIES 


CHEESE 





1885 CALORIES 


Skim MILK 


165 CALORIES 


CREAM 


880 CALORIES 


palatable way to increase the energy value of the diet. Dairy products (milk, cheese, 


etc.) furnish about one-fifth of the total food material of the average American diet, about one-eighth 
of the total protein, about one-third of the total fat and nearly one-fourth of the total energy. 





CARBO- 
ASH: _ HYDRATE: 
1 Part 5 Parts 





SKIM MILK 


KIM milk results from the removal of cream 

from whole milk, either by hand skimming 
or by means of a separator. Though not 
always appreciated, it really contains much 
nutritive material, since the protein, carbohy- 
drates and ash are left behind when the fat is 
removed from the milk. Skim milk is well 
liked by many persons as a beverage, and is 
particularly useful in the cooking of a large 
number of soups, chowders, cottage cheese 
and many desserts. The lack of distinctive 
flavor of skim milk, due to loss of fat, may be 
compensated in cookery by the addition of 
butter or other fat. 











WATER: __ 
74 Parts 
Fat: 
19 Parts 
PROTEIN: 
2 Parts 
CARBO- 
AsH: HYDRATE: 
1 Part 4 Parts 


CREAM 


REAM consists of the milk fat, with some 

water and less protein, carbohydrate and 
mineral matter removed with the fat. Itis very 
thoroughly digested as compared with other 
fats. To many, cream represents the “rich- 
ness” of milk, although it is only a part of its 
nutrients. When served with cereals, fruits, 
etc., it not only improves flavor but adds to 
their‘nutritive value. When added to custards, 
cakes and other foods, in cookery, it increases 
their fat content and makes them richer. Ice 
cream, which is cream sweetened, flavored and 
frozen, should obviously be regarded asa nutri- 








tious food and not simply as a luxury. 
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Venice, “the Pearl of the Adriatic” Her € 
By C. Durand Chapman 
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saying ‘It’s her 
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If we couldn’t t 
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iP IS easy to imagine what a beautiful place a city of marble palaces must be, rising, as hundred and fifty canals which are used as streets, and these are joined together by three 
it appears to do, like a vision from the sparkling emerald waters of the sea. This is hundred and seventy-eight bridges. In some places narrow paths of stone skirt the canals 
Venice—poetically called “the pearl of the Adriatic.” That the city seems to rise fromthe for sidewalks, and there are also a few passages or lanes between the buildings; but for 
water is not an unreal impression, for you will find it is built on a group of low islands— _ the greater part the water ripples about the walls and comes up to the very steps of the 
about a hundred and seventeen in number. These islands are separated by about a _ front doors. There are no trolley cars, carriages or taxicabs in Venice. When you want to 


get about you call one of those odd-looking black boats called “gondolas,” each with a So you can understand it must be one of the most famous and enchanting cities in all the 
cozy little cushioned cabin in the middle and a prow that curves up from the water like world. It is hard to select one point that will give any idea of this delightful city in which 
the neck of a graceful swan. The gondolier, who stands in the rear, with one long oar, will everything is so picturesque, but our view is along what is called the “ Riva,” and you get 
take you with the greatest skill and safety wherever you wish to go through this fairyland. a glimpse of the central and most important part of Venice. 
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‘HE broad stone water front or promenade on the right, with its stairlike bridges, 

leads to the Square of St. Mark. The splendid Cathedral of St. Mark’s stands on 
this square, but in the picture is hidden by the Doge’s Palace, that great golden 
building with its two arcades of beautiful columns. The pointed tower rising just back 
of it is the famous Campanile. The pigeons or doves of St. Mark’s are a pretty feature 
of the life there. They come in great flocks and are so tame they will flutter on your 
arms, shoulders or head, waiting to be fed. 

Across the water, on the left, the fine building with its domes is the Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, built in 1632 to commemorate the end of a great plague in 
1630. Beyond it stretches the Grand Canal that crosses through the city like a letter 
“S.” This is the largest and most important waterway, and is adorned with beautiful 
palaces where princely owners once lived in splendor and magnificence, as well as 
many noted people of later times. Desdemona, the noble artist Titian, Lord Byron 
and Richard Wagner are a few on the brilliant list. 

The palaces, churches and public buildings are filled with priceless 
art treasures and paintings by the Old Masters. Everywhere there 
are celebrated objects to see: the Bridge of Sighs, the Lion of 
St. Mark’s, the Rialto Bridge, and the Bronze Horses that once, ’tis 
said, adorned the Triumphal Arch of Nero in Rome. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


XV 

S SOON as Mr. Whitney, the lawyer, had dismissed 
Mrs. Cresset and me, after we had given our testimony 
in his private office against Cokesbury, we huddled 
out into the passage, where we met the spry clerk coming up 
onthe jump. He went into the office and shut the door, and 
ye could hear a murmur of voices. Presently he came out 
again and led us into the room down the hall where Mr. 
\ He said Mr. Whitney’d sent us 
his thanks for our kindness in coming—I never saw people 
waste so many words on politeness—and hoped we’d excuse 
him from thanking us in person, but he was just now very 
busy. He warned us not to say a word to any one of what 
had transpired, and then, a boy coming to the door and 
saying ‘It’s here,” the clerk told us a taxi was waiting 

below to take us to the ferry. 

If we couldn’t talk to any one else we could to each other, 
and I guess we did more gabbing going down in the taxi 
and across in the boat than Mrs. Cresset had done for years. 
She was a lovely woman and became one of my best friends 
after that; but on that journey, when we were really getting 
acquainted, we didn’t think or speak of anything but that 
we'd helped to land the murderer of Sylvia Hesketh. My, 
but we both felt chesty ! 

The next morning Babbitts phoned me to say he’d be over 
Sunday evening. The information of ‘‘our suspect” would 
be given to the press Sunday morning for the Monday 
papers, and after it was in he’d come across and tell me 
bout it. 

Mr. Whitney had arranged for me not to go back to work 
till Tuesday, and, though I suppose the rest was good for me, 
the strain of waiting wore on me something dreadful. I kept 
wondering how Cokesbury had done it, and how he was 
going to explain this and account for that. Most of Sunday 
| lay on the bed trying to read a novel, but I was a great deal 
more interested in the hands of the clock. 

When it began to darken up for evening I told Mrs. 
Galway I was expecting a gentleman caller and asked for the 
Long before Babbitts was due I was 

























jroplight throwing a glow over the center table. 
heard his knock at the side door I gave a sort of squeal of 
excitement and ran to let him in. 

“Well?” I said, grabbing his arm, too worked up to say 
good-evening, ‘‘has he confessed ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘he has, and he’s told an uncommon queer 
story.” 

“He killed her?”’ 

“That’s the queerest part of it,’’ said Babbitts slowly; 
“he didn’t.” 


DON’T believe, if I gave you twenty guesses, you’d know 
what I did when I heard those words—burst out crying! It 
ivasn’t because I wanted Cokesbury to be executed; it wasn’t 
because I wanted the reward; it wasn’t even that I was so 
razy to have Jack Reddy exonerated; it was just because I 
was so disappointed, so 
oiled, that I couldn’t seem 
o bear it. I cried so hard I 
lidn’t know what I was do- 
ng, and I suppose that’s the 
eason I leaned on Babbitts’s 
houlder, it being the near- 
st thing handy. 
) He brought me to my 
senses, patting me on the 
rmand saying sort of sooth- 
ng, as if he was comforting 
child who’d broken her 
loll: “There, there! Don’t 
ry. It'll be all right soon. 
Vell get the right man. 
Don’t take it to heart that 
way.” 
Then I began to laugh; for 
it did seem so comical—me 
tying because Cokesbury 
wasn’t 1 murderer, and Bab- 
tts telling me not to take 
nt to heart, as if I’d been dis- 
ippoinied in not seeing the 
‘lectrocution. The laughter 
nd tears got mixed up to- 
gether, and I don’t know 
where I’d have landed if I 
adn't seen he was getting 
frightened and wanted to call 
Mrs. Galway. That pulled 
me up, and I got a hold on 
myself. Ina few minutes we 
Were siiting side by side in 
front of the stove, the storm 
over, and for the next hour 
We sat there without moving, 
While Babbitts told me 


Cokesbury’s story. 
\ HAT he said I'll put 
down as nearly in his 
words as I can remember it. 
The way he told it was better 
than any of the newspaper 
account s, even his, though he 
got a raise of salary for the 
way he’d handled it: 
4, okesbury says he didn’t 
kill Sylvia Hesketh, and I 
lve him and so do the 
: Itneys; besides, the cor- 
°borative evidence is abso- 
utely convincing. He’s not 
4 murderer, but he’s a cow- 
ther (f° good at all—and 
~ explains why he didn’t 
tell €out after the crime and 
What he knew. Instead, 
























































Her Own Story of the Great Hesketh Mystery 
By Geraldine Bonner 


AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” ETC. 


BY ARTHUR 


WILLIAM BROWN 


he got in a panic, lost what little nerve he 
had and was skipping out to Europe when. 
you nabbed him. 

“He was in love with Sylvia Hesketh, if you - 
call that sort of thing ‘love.’ Anyway, instead 
of being simply what you might describe as a 
beau of hers, he was mad about her. I fancy 
even she, poor girl, didn’t realize the passion 
she’d kindled, but was like a child playing with 
a dynamite bomb. It appears she saw more 
of him than anybody guessed. After the first 
flirtation at Bar Harbor he came down to 
Cokesbury lodge nearly every Sunday and 
used to meet her in the woods and on the side 
roads, and make dates with her for theaters 
in town. He kept it quiet, for he knew that 
the Doctor wouldn’t stand for it; Fowler had 
made that pretty plain at Bar Harbor. 

“Tt was one of those situations that may 
end in nothing or may end as this one did—in 
a tragedy. The girl was foolhardy and flirta- 
tious, the man infatuated. Very quickly he got 
on to the fact that he was not the only victim 
of her beauty and her wiles. He watched and 
found out about the other men. Of them he 
soon saw that Reddy was the favored one, 
and a deadly jealousy seized him, for Reddy 
might have attracted any woman. 

“When Cokesbury tried to find out from her 
how she stood with Reddy he could get no sat- 
isfaction. She’d tell him one thing one day and another the 
next. She kept them all guessing, but it didn’t mean to any 
of the others what it meant to Cokesbury. All through 
October he spied and queried and learned that she was meet- 
ing Reddy in his car and going off for long jaunts-with him. 
He was half mad with jealousy, but he hid it from her.” 


” Soe the way things were when he sent the phone 
message that you caught. You sized him up just right. 
When she told him she had a date that was a secret he got a 
premonition of the truth, the way a man does when his 
reason is under the dominion of hisemotions. He felt certain 
she was going off with Reddy, and he determined he’d find 
out, and, if it was true, stop them if the skies fell. And now 
here comes the queer part. If anybody’d guessed it a lot of 
things that were dark would have been as clear as daylight. 
He did keep the date you heard him make on the phone.” 

“How could he? He had no car or horse or anything.” 

“Only part of that’s true; he had no car or horse, but he 
did have something.” 

‘““What?”’ 

“‘An aéroplane.” 

I fell back, staring at him. ‘‘Anaéroplane—in the lodge?”’ 

“Tn the garage there. That’s why he wouldn’t rent the 
house; that’s why he kept going down over Sunday all 
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“*I Want to Ask a Favor of You. I Hope it Won’t be Hard to Grant, for I’ve Set My Heart on It’” 


(Page 25) 
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““What Good Deed Have I Ever Done,’ Says He, ‘ That I’m Allowed to 


Walk the World With Such a Queen?’” 


summer. The year he was in France he’d done a lot of flying 
and was fascinated by it. Before he left there he was an expert 
aviator; but his wife hated it and it was one of their grounds 
of dissension. After she died he had a machine brought down 
in sections, set it up himself and kept it in the garage. Not 
a soul knew it. He only flew at night, to keep it secret.” 

““Why—what for?’’ 

“‘Because—here’s the best thing I’ve heard about him— 
he carried a heavy life-insurance policy secured to his chil- 
dren. Cokesbury’s not a rich man, though he has a good 
business, and if he died his children would have had to live 
on what their mother had left, which wasn’t much. If it 
was known that he was aviating the policy would have been 
invalidated, so he indulged his secret passion at night. The 
isolated position of the house made it easy to escape detec- 
tion, and his machine was equipped witha very silent muffler. 
No one had a glimmering of it, not even Sylvia. 

“The phone message you heard was sent from the station 
at Jersey City, and when he sent it he did intend coming to 
Mapleshade in his motor. When he got to Azalla and found 
the car unmended in the garage he flew into a rage, as he 
thought his plans were blocked. Ravaged by jealousy, he 
lost all caution and decided to take out the aéroplane. 

‘“You remember that there was a moon that night, but 
that in the evening the skies were clouded and the air breath- 
less. The darkness and the weather were on his side, and 
he came down in a field about ten minutes’ walk from 
the house, opening the cut-out as he descended. He was 
early and hid himself among some trees where he could 
watch the front door. He says it was while he was wait- 
ing there for her that the idea came to him of frustrating 
an elopement by carrying her off. 

“He was laying around in his mind how he would get 
the truth from her, when he saw her come out, and he 
gave alow whistle. She heard it and came toward him. 
It was not till she was close to him and he could see the 
outlines of her figure through the dark that he made out 
a bag in her hand. Then he knew for certain she was 
going, and decided on his course. 

“In all his other dealings with her he had found her 
subtle and evasive. Now, perhaps because for the first 
time in her life she had decided on a positive action, she 
went straight to the point.” 


a ITHOUT any preamble she told him what she 

was going: to do and that within half an hour 
Reddy would be waiting for her in the lane. Cokesbury 
showed no anger or surprise, apparently accepting the 
situation in the most friendly spirit. He says he thought 
she was relieved, having expected a scene with him. 
When he had disarmed her of her suspicions he told her 
of the airship and asked her if she wouldn’t like to come 
up for a spin before Reddy arrived. They had over 
half an hour and he could take her for a short flight and 
would bring her down in ten or fifteen minutes. 

“Everybody agrees that she was a bold, venturesome 
girl, and the idea appealed to her, as she had never 
been up. They walked quickly through the fields and 
bit of woodland to the aéroplane. She was in high spirits 
as she tucked herself in; he could hear her laughter as 
he took his seat, and then, closing the cut-out, they 
soared up. They rose high—about two thousand feet, 
he thought—and then he headed east. They were wing- 
ing their way over Cokesbury lodge on toward the hills 
when Reddy must have sighted the lights of Longwood 
as he came down the Firehill Road. 

‘“‘Cokesbury swears he had no intention of kidnaping 
her. He says he had no definite idea of where he was 
going, that his plan was simply to get her away from 
Reddy and putan end tothe marriage. Personally I don’t 
believe him; I think he had a perfectly clear idea of 
carrying her off to Cokesbury lodge, and that his chiv- 
alrous scheme was to put her into such a compromising 
position she would be willing to marry him. Maybe I’m 
wrong; I don’t know. Anyway he soon saw that you 
can’t abduct a high-spirited girl against her will. 

“After about fifteen or twenty minutes he was con- 
scious of her getting uneasy and speaking to him—words 
that he couldn’t hear, but that he knew to be at first 
startled questions, then angry commands. He shouted 
replies, but the great machine kept steadily on its way, 
neither turning nor dipping downward. Then she real- 
ized and broke into a fury, turning upon him in the dark, 


id putting her face close to his and screaming for him 


to bring her down. The noise made it impossible to 

































































































































argue with her, and, fearful of what she might do, 
he held her off with his elbow, the delicately bal- 
anced machine swaying as she seized his arm and 
shook it, lunging-up against him, her cries of rage 
rising above the thunder of the screw. 

“‘Can’t you imagine it—the big ship sailing 
through the night with the lights of farms and 
little towns sliding by far below, and above, the 
sky, muffled deep in black clouds? Poised between 
them the man and woman, each gripped by a dif- 
ferent passion, suspended there like two naked 
souls in a sort of elemental battle of the sexes. 

“‘He admits that he was scared, and, if he could 
have spoken to her, would have pacified her with 
all sorts of assurances. But speech was out of the 
question, and when she made a sudden lunge across 
him for the wheel he realized she would kill them 
both if he didn’t bring her to earth. Throwing her 
back with a blow of his elbow he yelled that he was 
coming down, and, as she felt the machine begin 
its glancing, downward glide, she fell back into her 
place, suddenly quiet, then leaned forward scan- 
ning the country below them. A momentary 
break of the clouds let a little light spill through, 
and by this he saw a bare, bold landscape darkened 
by woods, and with the gleam of a large body of 
water to the right showing against the blackness 
like polished steel. He made a landing in an open 
space, an uncultivated field with a hillock in the 
center covered with grass and surrounded by trees. 
The water had drained off this and it was quite dry. 


““CHE was hardly out on the ground and he was 
preparing for an explanation, when to his sur- 
prise she curtly told him to follow her and led the way 
along a ridge that skirted the lake. This, too, was 
dry, a fact curiously in his favor, for their feet left 
no tracks, the grass closing on the trail they swept 
through it. She did not address him again till, the 
dim shape of a house appearing, he asked her if she 
was going there, and she answered in the same curt 
way, ‘Yes, she was cold.’ A wharf jutted out in 
front of the house and in stepping from the grass 
to the planks he made a motion to help her, but 
she started away from him as if he 
was a snake, making two or three 








be there. Just then the twinkle of a light caught 
his eye, and he decided to come down and ask his 
way. They dropped into a stretch of grassland 
among fields with the light shining some way off 
through a screen of trees. Farther away, just a 
spark, he saw another light. He told her to wait 
while he went to inquire, and walked off toward 
the light that was nearest. 

“It was Cresset’s farm. There he had the inter- 
view with Mrs. Cresset, telling her he had an auto, 
in order to explain his presence. When he went 
back he found that Sylvia had disappeared. He 
was certain she had disbelieved him and had taken 
the opportunity to get away from him. She was 
either hiding or had gone for the second light. 
This last idea being the most plausible he walked 
toward the light, quite a distance across fields and 
through woods, and brought up at a ramshackle 
roadhouse, the Wayside Arbor. 


. E STOLE around from the back to a side win- 

dow and there, through acrack intheshutter, 
looked in and saw Sylvia talking to Hines. He 
says he stayed for some minutes, afraid if he went 
in after her she would make a scene and start a 
scandal. Then his eyes fell on the telephone booth 
and he felt sure she had telephoned either to her 
own home or to Reddy. Her air of waiting—she 
was sitting by the stove with her feet on its lower 
edge—confirmed him in this, and he decided to let 
her alone. 

“He went back to the aéroplane, wondering 
what would be the outcome of the whole crazy 
escapade. He says he felt confident of her clever- 
ness to hush the thing up, but he was uneasy. His 
discomfort wasn’t lessened when he found that she 
had left her bag in the machine, and on his way 
home one of the things that preoccupied him was 
thinking up the best way of getting the bag back 
to her. 

“Monday morning he went to town in a state of 
suspense. If she should tell there was no knowing 
what might happen, and he was on the alert for 
a visit from the Doctor or even Reddy. But the 





‘‘He says not, and I guess the fellow’s not so 
yellow as to have stood by and let Reddy go to his 
death. He says there wasn’t enough evidence to 
convict Reddy, and, if things had gone badly, he 
would have come out and told what he knew. And 
I think that’s true; anyway, we’ll give him the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

‘How can you be so sure? How do you know 
he’s not the murderer after all?” 

“‘Oh, there’s no doubt; everything fits in too 
well. The police were out at Cokesbury lodge on 
Saturday and saw the aéroplane and found Miss 
Hesketh’s bag. Both the Whitneys, father and 
son, who’ve had a vast experience in this sort of 
case, say there’s no question of his innocence.” 

We sat silent for a spell, looking at the stove. 

Then I said: ‘“‘ We’re back just where we were in 
the beginning.” 

Babbitts leaned forward and shook down some 
ashes. ‘‘The case is, but we’re not,’”’ he answered. 

‘“How do you make that out?” I asked. 

“Six weeks ago we didn’t know each other and 
now we're friends.” 

“That’s so,” I said, and we both sat staring 
thoughtful at the red eye of the stove. 


XVI 


OKESBURY’S story made a great sensation. 

Even if it didn’t bring us any nearer to finding 
the murderer it explained the mystery of Sylvia’s 
movements up to the time she appeared in the 
Wayside Arbor, and it cleared Jack Reddy. Bab- 
bitts told me that the Whitneys were doing some 
legal stunts—I won’t tell what they were, for I’d 
never get them straight—to have Reddy liberated, 
and that they would soon issue a statement to the 
press. When it came out everybody saw why he 
had said such contradictory things about those 
seven hours on the road. 

Babbitts and I had guessed right when we 
thought he was holding something back; and when 
I heard why, I was grateful to him; yes, grateful, 
that’s the word. And I’ll tell you why: He was 
my hero and he stayed a hero, didn’t fall down and 















I don’t think he was home two days when } 
telephoned in, asking me if he could come to a 
me and thank me for what I’d done. Wasn’t th . 
like him? Most men would have been so glaq * 
get out of jail that they’d have forgotten the si 
who’d helped to free them—but not Jack Redd 
He came in the late afternoon, at the time ] sf 
off. I'll never forget it. Katie Reilly was at th 
switchboard and I was standing at the wing ; 
watching, when I saw the two lights of the Bray 
racer coming down the street. J 





HEN I ran and opened the door—I Wasn't 

bashful a bit—and when I saw him I gaye, 
little cry, for he looked so changed—pale any 
haggard and older, a good many years older, But 
his smile was the same, and so was the kind, honey 
look of his face. Before he said a word he just held 
out his hand and mine went into it and | felt the 
claspofhis fingers warmand strong. And Strange 
it is, but true—I wasn’t any more like the gir] who 
used to tremble at the mere sight of him, but wa; 
calm and quiet, looking deep and steady into his 


















eyes as if we’d got to be friends, the way a man 
might be friends with a boy. 

“Miss Morganthau,” he said, “I’ve heard wha 
you’ve done, and I want to thank you.” 

“You needn’t have taken all the trouble to come 
in from Firehill, Mr. Reddy,” I answered. “Voy 
could have said it over the wire.” 

“Could I have done this over the wire? ™ he sai 
giving my hand a shake and a squeeze. “Yo, 
know I couldn’t. And that’s what I wanted t) 
do—take a grip of the hand that helped me out of 
prison.” 

I said some fool words about its being nothing, 
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and he went on smiling down at me, yet with 
something grave in his face. 

“‘T want to do more—ask a favor of you. T hope 
it won’t be hard to grant, for I’ve set my heart oy 
it. Can I be your friend?” 

“Oh, Mr. Reddy,” I stammered out, “you- 
you make me proud”; and suddenly tears came 
into my eyes, I don’t know why, unless it was see. 
ing him so changed and hearing 
him speak so humble to an ori. 





steps into the liquid mud that ran 
up to the wharf’s edge. It was then 
he thought she dropped the glove. 
Once again on the planks she took 
a key from her purse, fitted it in the 
lock and opened the door. 

“The room was pitch dark and 
Cokesbury stood in the doorway 
while she went in. She moved 
about as if she was accustomed to 
the place, lit a lamp, set a match to 
the fire already laid and gave him 
a copper kettle to fill with water 
from the lake. When he came back 
with it the table was set out with 
tea things and the fire was leaping 
up the chimney. She hung the 
kettle on a crane, swung it over the 
flames, and then, turning to him, 
said: ; 

““T)o you know where you are?’ 

“He said he didn’t and she an- 
swered: ‘You’re in Jack Reddy’s 
bungalow at Hochalaga Lake, the 
place where I’ve spent the happiest 
days of my life.’ 

‘*He lookedat her inamazement, 
and she smiled scornfully back at 
him. 

“Vou fool!’ she said. ‘To think 
you could come blundering in and 
stop me from marrying the only 
man of all of you that’s worth a 
heartbeat.’ 

“She made tea and then mo- 
tioned him to sit down by the 
table, taking a seat at the other 
side. Facing each other in the 
lamplight they had a conversa- 
tion that put an end to all his 
dreams. For the first time in his 
acquaintance with her he thought 
she spoke frankly. She told him 
of her friendship with Reddy from 
the start, and how the Doctor’s 
senseless opposition had fanned a 
boy-and-girl flirtation into a pas- 
sionate love affair. When the quar- 














murmurs, 
splendid sport!” : 


chairs. 





IN THE SPRING 


BY WALT MASON 


N THE spring the joyous husband hangs the 
carpet on the line, and assaults it with a horse- 
whip till its colors fairly shine; and the dust that 
rises from it fills the alley and the court, and he 
’twixt his sneezes: 


In the spring the well-trained husband wrestles 
with the heating stove, while the flippant-minded 
neighbors go a-fishing in a drove. With the pipes 
and wire he tinkers, and his laughter fills the 
place, when the wholesome soot and ashes gather 
on his hands and face; and he says: “I’d like to 
labor at this task from sun to sun; this is what I 
call diversion — this is pure and perfect fun!” 


In the spring the model husband carries furni- 
ture outdoors, and he gayly helps the women when 
they want to paint the floors; and he blithely eats 
his supper sitting on the cellar stairs, for he 
knows his wife has varnished all the tables and the 
Oh, he carries pails of water, and he carries 
beds and ticks, and he props up the veranda with 
a wagonload of bricks, and he deftly spades the 
garden, and he paints the barn and fence, and he 
rakes and burns the rubbish with an energy intense, 
saying ever as he labors, in the house or out of 
doors: “How I wish my wife and daughters could 
suggest some other chores 


In the spring this sort of husband may be found— 
there’s one in Spain, there is one in South Dakota 
and another one in Maine. 


“This is surely 








nary girl like me. 

““Oh, come now,” he said, “don't 
do anything like that. You'll make 
me think you don’t like the idea,” 

I sniffed, wanting to kick Katie 
Reilly, who was gaping around in 
her chair, and I guess getting mai 
that way dried up my tears. “It 
your friend I’ll be till the end of 
my life, Mr. Reddy,” I answerei, 
‘And the only thing I’m sorry for 
is that I didn’t get the right ma 
the way I thought I’d done.” 

“Never mind about that,” sail 
he, his face hardening up; “well 
get him yet. Don’t let’s think o 
that now. It’s the end of your day, 
isn’t it? If you’re going home wil 
you let me take you there in my 
care’ 


OW, there wasa time whenifI' 
thought I’d ever ride besite 
Jack Reddy in that racer I'd havi 
had chills and fever for a week inf 
advance. But now I sat calm anlf 
still beside him as he rode me throughf} 
Longwood to Mrs. Galway’s doo.f 
As we swung up the street lef 
talked very kind to me, compl 
menting me something awful ani 
saying that if he ever could do any 
thing for me to let him know anl 
he’d do it, if it was within the 
power of man. ‘You see, Mis 
Morganthau,”’ he said as we drev 
up in front of the Elite, ‘‘a mani 
my position feels pretty grateful t 
the person who’s lifted off him the 
shadow of disgrace and death.” 
Up in my room I sat quiet fori}; 
long time, thinking. The thing that) 
fazed me was why I’d changed s0-}f 
had come around to feel that, whil 
he was still a grand, strong manI'lp 
always look up to and do anything 
for, I’'d quit having blind stagger 
and heart attacks when he came 








rels began at Mapleshade they 
found that they could meet at the 
lake without fear of detection, she going out there 
in her car and Reddy in his. She had her own key 
and often, during the autumn, she had gone to the 
bungalow in the morning, Reddy had joined her 
and they had spent the day together, canoeing and 
fishing on the lake, cooking a picnic meal over the 
fire and driving home in the afternoon, the racer 
towing her car till they came to the turnpike. 

“Cokesbury says he thinks that at first it was 
only the spirit of romance and adventure which 
made her do such a rash thing, but in the end 
Reddy’s devotion and chivalrous attitude made a 
deep impression on her and she came as near loving 
him as she could love any man. ‘Whether she 
really loved him or not,’ he said, ‘he’d taught her 
to respect him.’ 


: hse talked for over an hour, taking the tea 

she had madeand Cokesbury smoking a cigar. 
He remembered leaving the butt in the saucer of his 
cup. It was half-past eight when they rose to go. 
Sylvia put out the lamp, but the fire was still burn- 
ing and the tea things were left on the table. 
Cokesbury says he promised to take her home; 
that he saw his case was hopeless and he’d made up 
his mind to have done with her forever. 

“The sky was clouded over and it was as dark 
as a pocket when they went back to the aéroplane. 
He had to direct the machine by guesswork—the 
country black below him and the sky black above. 
He swears that he intended to take her back to 
Mapleshade, and I believe him. No man wants to 
run away with a woman who hands out the line of 
talk that girl had handed out in the bungalow. 
Anyway, we’ve only his word for the statement 
that he completely lost his bearings. He could see 
no lights, and, after making an exploratory circle, 
realized he hadn’t the slightest idea which way to go. 

“‘To make matters worse he could hear from 
shouted remarks of hers that her suspicions were 
on the alert and that she was ready to flare up 
again. By this time there wasn’t much of the 
lover left in him; according to his own words he 
was as anxious to get her home again as she was to 


DRAWN BY HARRISON CADY 


day passed without any sign of trouble and he was 
just calming down, thinking she had either found 
Reddy and gone with him or invented some story 
to quiet the Mapleshade people, when he read of 
the murder in the evening paper. Then, you better 
believe, he was frightened. He knew the bag was 
hidden in his room at the lodge and that, as far as 
he could tell, not a soul had seen the airship. As 
to Mrs. Cresset, he felt safe, for she couldn’t pos- 
sibly have made out a feature in the darkness.”’ 

“But,” I cried out, “why, if he hadn’t done 
it ee ” 

“‘That’s all right,’’ Babbitts interrupted. ‘‘He 
hadn’t done it, but he was a coward. He wasina 
sweat for fear of being suspected, of being pulled 
in as awitness, of his reputation, his business, his 
position. He wanted to keep out of it at any cost.” 

“What a cur!” I said. 

“‘Oh, he’s that and more, and he’s ready to 
admit it himself. But it wasn’t as smooth sailing 
as he thought it would be. After the inquest he 
read of the overheard phone message, and that 
brought him up with a jolt. He got in a state of 
terror, realizing too late that his silence was more 
incriminating than any confession. Every day his 
fears grew worse. He wouldn’t answer any phone 
calls, faking up reasons to his clerks and his serv- 
ants. Finally it got on his nerves so he couldn’t 
stand it and he made ready to skip to Europe. 


f HAT tripped him up was the key. Do you 
remember Mr. Whitney saying how crimi- 
nals overlooked important details? Well, what 
he overlooked was the key of the garage. In his 
preoccupation on Monday morning he had put it 
in the pocket of the raincoat he was accustomed to 
leavein the autoand had simply forgotten it. Then, 
when he went to pack his things he couldn’t find 
it, hunted in a nervous frenzy and finally had his 
man telephone over to Miner’s place. You and the 
key were the combination that beat him.” . 
“But Jack Reddy!’’ I said. ‘‘Was Cokesbury 
going to slink off and let an innocent man be tried 
forthe murder when he could have clearedit allup?” 


disappoint me, but made me know there were 
people in the world who could stick to their stand- 
ard no matter what happened. Don’t you think 
that’s a thing to be grateful for? 

The reason he didn’t tell was to protect the 
memory of that poor, dead girl, who couldn’t rise 
up and protect herself. He knew what wicked lies 
would be told and believed, and he was going to 
shield her in death as he would have in life. 


FTER he had searched the roads that night, he 
suddenly thought that in some wild freak she 
had goneto the bungalow in herown car and phoned 
him from there. As soon as the idea entered his 
head he went out to the lake. One glance showed 
him some one had been there before him—the 
room was warm, the fire still smoldering on the 
hearth. He lit the light and saw the two teacups 
and the cigar butt on the saucer. He examined 
the doors and windows and found that they were 
locked, and there was no sign of anyone having 
broken in. The only person beside himself who 
had a key to the bungalow was Sylvia. 

Then he knew she had been there with another 
man, and one of those fierce rages came on him. 
He tore her letters out of the desk and threw them 
in the fire, and smashed the tea things against the 
side of the house. When his rage quieted down he 
sat brooding over the fire for a long time, smoking. 

It was moonlight when he left, bright enough for 
him to fill the tank. He had never thought about 
any inquiries for the missing drum till at the 
inquest the question of the gasoline was sprung on 
him. Then he lied, feeling certain that no one 
would ever go out to the lake. It was his intention 
to go there himself, hide the drum and clear out 
the cottage; but he put it off, hating to go near the 
place. If Pat Donahue hadn’t gone there to fish 
throughtheice—a thing no one would havedreamed 
of—the secret of the bungalow would riever have 
been discovered. 

Reddy was liberated, and, believe me, Longwood 
rejoiced. It was as if a king who had been ban- 
ished had come back to his throne. 
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along. Something had sidetrackel 

me. I didn’t know what. All I di 
know was that two months ago if he’d asked mé 
to be his friend I’d not have known there was such 
a thing as food in the world, and that evening, #! 
half-past seven, being too lazy to go to the Lil 
Edge, I was so hungry I had to go down to Mn 
Galway and beg the loan of three soda biscuits and 
a hard-boiled egg. 

It was one evening, not long after, that Ann 
Hennessey came in to see me. Babbitts wi 
coming that night and Mrs. Galway had given 
the parlor again and was in bed with a novel and! 
kerosene lamp. Anne was quite excited, the reas0! 
being that Mrs. Fowler had given her a preset 
She took it careful out of a blue velvet case 4! 
held it up in the glow of the droplight. It was! 
diamond cross, and the minute I set eyes on It 
knew where I’d seen it before. 

“*Sylvia’s,”’ I said, low and sort of awed. 

Anne nodded. ‘Yes, the one she had on that 
night. Mrs. Fowler said she wanted to give ™ 
something that had been hers. I wouldn’t ha't 
taken anything so handsome, but I think the po 
lady couldn’t bear the sight of it, reminding het al 
her sorrow as it did.” She moved it about and th 
stones sparkled like bits of fire in the lamplight. 


] STRETCHED out my hand and took it, f 
diamonds always tempt me like meat the hung": 
“You won’t call the king your cousin when Y% 
wear this,” I said, and I held it against my che 
looking down at the brightness of it. 

“That’s just where Sylvia had it on,” 
Anne almost in a whisper, ‘‘ where the front of het 
dress crossed. One of the police officers told m¢ 

“‘Wouldn’t you think,” I said, ‘‘that when the 
murderer saw the cross on her it would hi 
stayed his hand?”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you?” said Anne. “But to men® 
evil as thau the cross means nothing. And then, ot 
in the dark that way, he probably never saW it 

Babbitts’s knock sounding, I handed it back™ 
her and let him in, feeling bashful before An™ 


said 
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The Immigrant Among Us 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


only a Pole.” ‘She’s nothing but a Finn.” 

1 never hear expressions like these—and you 
know we hear them often—that I do not long to 
ask the speaker: ‘“‘What do you know of the art 
and music of Poland? What do you know of the 
history of heroic Finland? What right have you 
to speak of people of other nations with a conde- 
scending note, as if we were the elect of the earth 
and all others were inferior to us?” 

[love my country; I adore her; but at times 
I earnestly wish that some great shock might 
cause us to drop the mantle of conceit that we so 
proudly wrap about us. 

What right have we to term many of those who 
come from overseas the scum of the earth? Do we 
think of the courage it takes for them, often in 
early life, to leave families, friends, native land and 
native language, to cross strange waters to come 
into still stranger lands? Rather than the scum 
of the earth, I would call those who dare all this 
the brave, the fit who will survive. 

Let us consider the duty of American women to 


A. WHAT can you expect from him? He is 


) the immigrant woman and child. It is especially 


fitting that we study this question now, because as 
an effect of the war immigration has so fallen off 
that we are given a breathing space; an oppor- 
tunity to look about us and digest the situation, 
and to prepare for the future. 

As a first step we should inform ourselves by 


> studying the history and literature of the peoples 
© from whom most of ourimmigrants come. When I 


henif dG 
le beside ft 
I'd have 
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A 
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say history 1 do not mean the annals of warfare 
alone, but the development of the race. I have no 
patience with the old saying: ‘‘Happy is the 
country that has no history”; the belief that war 


It is time for us to impress upon ourselves and 
| upon our children that true history deals with the 
growth of a people, which is brought about by 
civil, rather than military, influences. 
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\ JOW is the time to prepare courses of study for 
4‘ next year’s club work. Ifthe program com- 
mittee of the thousands of clubs in the General 
Federation would consider at least one phase of the 
immigrant question we should be ready next au- 
tumn to arouse a profound interest in this vital 
problem. 

This subject might well be treated under three 
§cational, the Literary, and the Social and Indus- 
trial. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Hotel Maryland, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, chairman of the Literature 
Department, has prepared a valuable leaflet that 
opens with this appeal: ‘‘Let us study the soul 
of the race through its literature, its character, its 
aspirations, its personality.”? This leaflet includes 
not only the literature (which is saliently character- 
ized) but also the folk-lore and the reaction of the 
race as shown in our own literature. This outline 
may also be obtained from Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
manager of the Bureau of Information, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

The more we understand other races the more 
sympathy and good feeling will we have for those 
| who come to live among us. 

All over our country there are groups of immi- 
grants where the parents, especially the mothers, 
temain for years ignorant not only of our customs 
but of our language. 

One danger that threatens this transported 
home is the fact that the children rapidly become 
Americanized and look contemptuously on the old 
life, The mother, who speaks no English, who 
clings to the ways of her former country, is soon 
classed as an “old fogy”; this causes loss of re- 
Spect on the part of the children, and soon breaks 
down parental control. Many of the fathers of 
these families have been called back to Europe for 
Military service. 


1 secure an approach, we will be able to 
@ Petsuade them to learn English, and to come into 
Some realization of American ideals. 


[HAVE been deeply impressed by the work that 
: Mrs. l.emuel Call Barnes, of Yonkers, New York, 
Me doing in the way of teaching the newly arrived 
mmigrants English entirely by means of the Bible; 
the wonderful success that has attended her method 
Proves that not only do the parents learn our lan- 
Suage, but that to thousands of them the Bible is 
“tga when it has hitherto been an unknown 

OK, 

According to Mrs. Barnes’s plan each American 
Worker pledges herself to make an effort person- 
aly to reach one family, or one individual, in six 
months by means of Bible instruction. 

There is no reason why cluhs interested in soci- 
gical work should not follow this plan, thus 
making it possible for foreign-born mothers to 
: me in touch with some of the best elements in 
Ur national life, to build their homes on American 





ideals, and to preserve authority over their 
young people. Such an effort will transform the 
foreigners already here into a disciplined band for 
missionary work among their kinsmen who come 
later. 

If, for example, Louisiana could have her 
Italian immigrants of today imbued with the 
sanest in American character, when the next great 
wave of Italian immigration breaks upon us there 
would be a trained nucleus ready to receive and 
to influence the newly arrived. 

Some one has well said that the greatest prob- 
lem that confronts our country in the immigra- 
tion question is: ‘‘Are we to be a mosaic of 
nations, like Austria-Hungary, or are we to place 
into successful work the great melting pot, which 
shall literally turn out from the nationalities of 
the world the ideal American citizen?” 

Every woman who employs a servant from a 
foreign land has a serious responsibility concern- 
ing the development of this maid. I wonder if we 
realize how much the atmosphere of our home and 
the attitude of the master and mistress have 
toward making or marring an American citizen. 


OME women, of course, may not be touched 

by their personal duty to the personal serv- 
ant, yet they may perhaps be reached 
by the fact that there is a patriotic 
duty in all this. There is an oppor- 
tunity to serve our country by 
transforming the untrained for- 
eigner into an_ intelligent, 
well-informed citizen of the 
United States. 

If every homemaker 
who reads this magazine 
would carefully and 
prayerfully endeavor 
to do her duty in this 
direction, our beloved 
land would soon feel 
the result. 

Many students of 
economics feel that 
when this cruel war 
has ended, as soon 
as the nations of 
Europe have slightly 
recovered, there will 
be a terrific rush of 
immigration upon 
us. A successful 
United States Com- 
missioner of Immigra- 
tion has well said that 
Ellis Island needs noth- 
ing more than to be able 
to command a certain 
amount of sane human 
sympathy, manifested by 
the efficient touch of a 
friendly hand to the people 
who come to these shores. Iam 
dreaming a dream that I hope 
may cometrue; you know dreams 
do come true if we only dream 
them long enough, and work hard 
enough to bring them to fulfillment. I am dream- 
ing that the day may come when the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will say to our 
Government: ‘Here are we, a million and a half 
organized women of America; use us to give the 
touch of friendship to those who come as strangers 
to a strange land.” 


Mrs. William 


E MAY well imitate the Jewish race in this 

regard; no Jewish woman lands in Ellis 
Island without some Jewish sister keeping in 
touch with her until she is delivered into the 
hands of her friends. 

We want the day to come when, as we see 
men, women and children of all races crowding 
to the front as the ship comes into New York 
Harbor, we may say: ‘‘Be of good cheer; you 
have come indeed to the land of promise, to the 
land that has work for the willing hand and 
opportunity for the eager spirit. See yonder 
Statue of Liberty enlightening the world? 
Remember, she bears in her hand, not alone the 
torch of liberty but the torch of truth, the torch 
of American ideality, the torch of love and sym- 
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\" , THAT are the one million and a half 

organized club women of America doing 
; for the immigrant woman who is within 
our shores? 

What are they doing for the young girl of for- 
eign birth who seeks employment in our shops, 
factories and private homes? 

What can they do? 

These people who have come here from other 
countriés have been scattered over our entire 
land. We can no longer lay the burden of respon- 
sibility upon our great seaport towns alone. It 
belongs to us all. The immigrant woman should 
have a right to expect that a great body of 
organized women should work out and put into 
operation some plan which should be of vital 
service to her. How may this be done? 

Two things the club women of America have 
learned: they have learned the value of organi- 
zation, and they have learned what Miss Addams 
calls “the technique of approaching other 
women.” The next step is naturally to employ 
these two great accomplishments for the benefit of 
humanity. The opportunity is before them—not 
alone to give relief and to raise standards, but to 
gain for themselves and for their country a knowl- 
edge and assimilation of the vast wealth of old- 

world traditions, customs and morals which 
our immigrant women bring with them. 





i 


OUBTLESS the problem of 
the immigrant women at 
the gates is a bit beyond our 
organization just at the 
present time. We have, 
as yet, but touched it 
with feeble, hesitating 
hand. Nevertheless, a 
great avenue of service 
lies open there, and 
club women are al- 
ready trying to learn 
of the best way to 
attack the problem 
at the port of entry. 
The United States 
Government, with 
its vast immigra- 
tion machinery, 
aims only to pro- 
tect the country 
itself; what better 
field opens up before 
any group of earnest 
workers than the pro- 
tection of the immi- 
grant? 

If it is true, as is charged 

by those who know, that 
immigrant girls have found, 

on boats belonging to our 
alongshore transportation 
lines, conditions which were 
abolished by law on ocean liners 
more than half a century ago, and 
that those same girls have been 
forced to suffer great indignities 
at the hands of the crews on those 
boats, what more clear and imperative call can 
come to the General Federation than to provide 
women whose business it shall be to travel on 
these boats and report conditions which should 
be remedied? 

Already the club women are becoming aroused 
to a consideration of the home life of the immi- 
grant family. In several states there has been 
signal work done in this direction. 


B. Young, Director 


obs way Mrs. Albion Fellows, now chairman 
of the Housing Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, led the club women 
@ of Indiana in the fight for better housing condi- 
Y tions in her own state, and how she won the fight, 
has passed into history. No woman who realizes 
the evils of bad housing, with its overcrowded and 
unsanitary conditions, with its destructive influ- 
ence on chastity and modesty, need remain idle. 

Mrs. Fellows has accepted the chairmanship 
of that committee for the sole purpose of being 
of service, and she will gladly give advice and 
+ direction in any campaign which has for its ulti- 
mate purpose the improvement of housing condi- 


roo 








pathy that make the American home possible.” tions among our immigrant people. 


plans and aspirations of our organization. 





The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month an it:spirational message from the President of the General 

Federation. We hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL’s millions of readers the 
In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each 
number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State Federations, and will 
further interpret the spirit that has made possible the progress of the whole women’s club movement. 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 
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What We Can Do for Her 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


In many localities club women are maintaining 
evening schools for foreigners, and the simple rudi- 
ments of education and civics are eagerly learned 
by the newcomers. In these schools the club 
women either serve as volunteer teachers or raise 
the money necessary to employ trained instructors. 

In one New Hampshire town a little handful of 
women are meeting each week with a band of 
Italian women, and instruction in the English lan- 
guage is given while both teacher and pupils sew 
on garments for the Belgian sufferers. In the same 
town another group of club women conduct an 
evening school where the husbands and sons of 
these and other foreign women are taught simple 
business methods, as well as reading, writing and 
civics. 


MONG club women there is a growing response 
to the need of neighborhood centers and 
parents’ and teachers’ associations, where parents 
of American and foreign birth may meet upon com- 
mon ground to the ultimate good of all classes. 
The Sunday-afternoon forum is another phase of 
community service which has enlisted the active 
interest of club women and bids fair to become a 
prominent feature of club work in many sections. 
Depot matrons, police women, dance-hall in- 
spectors—these are phases of the public service in 
which women are becoming more and more keenly 
interested. As our population becomes more and 
more complex the need for better supervision at 
the city’s gates, on the city’s streets and in the 
city’s places of amusement is ever on the increase. 
The chairman of the General Federation Depart- 
ment of Industrial and Social Conditions, Mrs. 
James P. Remick, of Concord, New Hampshire, 
holds herself always in readiness to give advice on 
any such phase of club endeavor. 

The responsibility for the women of our own 
household is slowly but surely taking hc?-1 of our 
thoughtful members, and maids’ clubs are the re- 
sult. Doubtless one of the greatest reasons why 
competent and interested service is so hard for 
housewives to obtain lies in the fact that no real 
home life can be offered to the serving maids of 
today. 

One of the most interesting experiments along 
this line was brought to the attention of our Bu- 
reau several months ago. A very intelligent and 
well-educated young English nurse, who was em- 
ployed by the lady in New York by whom the 
story of the club was told, first suggested the idea. 
The English custom of serving the meals of the 
nurse in the children’s nursery not being prevalent 
in this country, the alert young woman had an 
opportunity of knowing the dearth of outside 
interests and the cheapness of conversation which 
prevail in the service portion of too many of our 
houses. 

The experiment was attempted, and after a suffi- 
cient time had elapsed the Home Club for Maids is: 
now housed in East Seventy-Second Street, New 
York City, with dining room, sitting room, enter- 
tainment room and sleeping accommodations for 
fourteen girls, where members may stay when out 
of situations. Regular entertainments are given 
during the winter and the girls are encouraged to 
get up classes and entertainments for themselves. 


EMBERS of this club may see both men and 

women friends in the big sitting room, and 
guest tickets may be obtained for entertainments. 
Woman friends may be entertained at supper. 
There is a competent matron in charge of the 
house. For the advantages of this wonderful club 
the annual dues are five dollars, which may be paid 
in instalments. The price of a single room is three 
dollars a week, and if a girl is willing to share her 
room she pays two dollars or two dollars and a half. 
Breakfasts are served for ten cents each and sup- 
pers in proportion. The club is in no way a charity 
and it is expected that it will be self-supporting. 

Another type of club life for working women is 
shown by the example of the Woman’s Club of 
Sewickley Valley, Pennsylvania, by whom has been 
organized a foreign servant girls’ improvement 
club. 

The Sewickley Board of Education gives the use 
of several rooms in its large and modern school 
building, but the club bears all expense save that 
in connection with the building. All service is vol- 
untary except that of one dressmaker. The chair- 
man of philanthropy in the club has charge of the 
work. Assisting her are a chairman, teachers of 
English, sewing, dressmaking, calisthenics, danc- 
ing and singing. 

The meetings are held Thursday and Saturday 
of each week from 8:30 to 10:30 Pp. m. 

To remove the stigma of charity, girls are re- 
quired to pay dues of five cents a month. After six 
months’ trial reports are of this character: ‘‘Im- 
provement in the maid’s deportment; content- 
ment instead of restlessness when not at work; 
patriotism for adopted country through national 
songs and American-history talks.” 



















































































































































































































A Plain Country 





URING a meeting of farmers 
and their wives, one evening 
recently, they fell to discussing 
the household questions that 
form subjects of such conversa- 
tion in these days when domes- 
tic helpis scarce. Thesefarmers 
were talking especially on the 
subject of woman’s work, and 
they all agreed that something 
ought to be done about dishwashing and ironing. 

All of the men agreed that dishwashing is a 
despisable job, and that they wouldn’t do it if 
they had to, and that the women ought to think 
up something to get rid of it. 

I listened to the arguments pro and con, and the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that dishwash- 
ing is a waste of time and women ought to be re- 
lieved of it; that there ought to be some quicker 
and better way of cleaning up after eating. 

We have a number of conveniences now that 
were unknown when I began life—no doubt we 
shall have more of them—but I cannot see that 
people are any happier or any finer than they were 
when things were more primitive. 

The young women who were complaining of 
dishwashing as a hardship drew the water from 
faucets and drained it into a sink. When I was 
young we went outdoors and drew the water up 
with a bucket. We carried the dishwater out to 
empty it, and many other things which we did 
then were very lacking in what we now call con- 
venience. But it all went in the day’s work—we 
simply faced circumstances and said nothing 
about it. 

It had not occurred to women to value their 
work on a money basis—they were content to let 
“him”? handle the coin and to take what was 
“given” to them. They adapted themselves most 
beautifully to this, and my remembrance of the 
ladies I used to know and love—I mean “ladies” 
in its real sense—is of a generation of people who 
were lovely in life, sincere in religion, refined in 
taste, witty, interesting and gifted with many 
social graces. These women cooked and washed 
dishes, and there are a few of them left yet whose 
old-fashioned houses bring me the best sense of 
genuine religious refinement of spirit that I ever 
find anywhere. 

When you have reconciled yourself to any duty, 
and have accepted it as a privilege rather than a 
hardship, you have learned one of the greatest 
things in the world. 

“Does it pay?’”’? Can this practical question be 
asked too often? Isometimes think it can. There 
is an introspection that can be carried too far even 
into the business of living. 

If we should all stop and ask, “‘ What amI doing 
this for?” we should soon lose heart in every enter- 
prise. For that matter, what are we living for— 
does it pay? This is a very unhealthful question. 
Life is a thing we are not responsible for; it isa 
gift that must have some definite purpose; hence 
we are not justified in quibbling over its details 
too much. 
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HERE are so many things in life which it is 

impossible to appraise at a cash value. They 
are the indefinable things of the spirit, and pertain 
to the debts we can never pay and to the services 
for which we cannot demand pay without prosti- 
tuting ourselves. I almost believe dishwashing to 
be one of them, when circumstances are such that 
it seems necessary that we do this work ourselves. 

The things of home are spiritual things if we are 
wise enough to make them so. We choose them 
above all other things. There are a thousand little 
menial things which we undertook when we mar- 
ried. We agreed to overlook them, or if we didn’t 
agree to, privately, just to ourselves, we didn’t 
marry in the right spirit. 

In marriage young people seem to have lost a 
certain power of making holy the very common 
things of life that used to belong to love. They 
seem to have thought that they could take on the 
peculiar and very commonplace vows which mean 
the doing of very commonplace things in the high 
spirit of love, and then somehow get out of them 
and do the frivolous things that they pretended 
they didn’t care about anyhow. They let the thing 
they promised to do fail, and then pout around 
and say that they had a right to expect things 
better and that they didn’t think it would be like 
that. The real privilege which we daily ignore is 
to bring the glory of making things right to the 
least thing that we are doing. 

I have noticed through a long apprenticeship in 
the school of life that no matter how we may turn 
and twist there are certain things that we can’t get 
along without. The atmosphere of a real home is 
one of them. It is so natural to us to make home 
that we will do it in a tent, in a hall bedroom— 
anywhere where we can find the familiar scents of 
our den and feel the peculiar joy of unrestraint and 
liberty to do for a little while, at least, as we please. 

In a home where several persons live together 
there is, just as naturally as life, a person who is 
the pivot of that establishment—generally it is 
a woman—and just as sure as she is there she will 
have to be, in a sense, “imposed upon.” Her 
services can never be paid for. She isa privileged 
character. She has the opportunity for free-will 
services. 


tT pesmi work in the home is going to be 
recognized asavocation. Perhaps the house- 
wife of the future will actually be paid in cash for 
her work; but never will she be paid for the spir- 
itual essence she pours upon the household or for 
the real service she performs. 

Dishwashing is a detail of the day’s work indoors. 
We may simplify it by simplifying our cooking and 
our manner of serving. We may use dishwashing 
machines; inventions hastening the work of dish- 
washing will undoubtedly be perfected; but, after 
all, is dishwashing a waste of time? Can any 
necessary thing be a waste of time? Is not dish- 
washing supplementary to any work the men may 
be doing outside, and as such is it not equally 
important? 








I have come to realize the fact that the way you 
feel while you are doing a thing is of far more 
importance than the thing you are doing. It 
really doesn’t matter much, just so the work you 
are engaged in is absorbing. There are a lot of 
miserable women in the world trying to live up to 
other people’s standards, with the hope of getting 
into society. They would be much happier living 
in the old way, doing their own housework and 
allowing the simple details of home to fill up the 
aching voids in their hearts. 

I believe that the company of bright people 
whom I heard discussing the dishwashing problem 
(they were washing the dishes while they talked— 
all had met together at a neighboring farmhouse 
for supper) are just a little bit touched with a dis- 
couragement that has been too prevalent lately, 
the discouragement that comes with the idea that 
itis hard to work and to get nowhere. They were 
full of the idea that a man cannot “arrive’’ unless 
he makes a fortune. Our American civilization has 
rested upon that idea fora good many years now. 

“Making good,” with us, means making money. 
Have you met many people who have “‘arrived’’? 
If so, how many of them looked younger or spryer 
or more care-free than when you last saw them 
previous to their having ‘‘arrived”’? Most of the 
people I have known to “arrive’’ at business suc- 
cess have died just as they got ready to live. The 
people who built their big houses ina rush of pros- 
perity and enthusiasm are now left alone there, 
wondering what they did it for; the children are 
married and the “old folks”’ are alone—burdened 
with a big house and nobody in it. 

Most of the social queens I have known are now 
dethroned and reduced to easy-chairs, with knit- 
ting in their hands—the great actresses, the great 
writers, the great reformers and celebrities of the 
world are like you and me, humanly grateful for a 
good cup of tea and a warm bed, fora chair beside 
a home fireplace, and for a few plain folks before 
whom it isn’t necessary to assume ‘company 
manners.”’ 


NE day I was washing dishes and thinking as I 
worked. It seemed to be necessary to earn 
some money. I felt I was wasting time on the 
dishes. It wasn’t especially that I was too good to 
be washing the dishes or that I thought I ought to 
be recognized by anybody, butit was just because 
I needed a load of stove wood badly, and my old 
black skirt was just entirely played out and there 
didn’t seem to be any money to get anew one with. 
As I worked I thought out the plan for a little 
essay, and when I got the work done I sat down 
and wrote theessay. I sold it. Since then, a great 
many times while washing dishes I have planned 
things whichI afterward carried out and thereby 
earned money. But this doesn’t mean that I’ve 
got above the dishpan or that my life has risen to 
a plane above dishwashing. 

If you can think out a morelucrative thing todo 
than the family dishwashing, and carry it into 
execution without breaking up your family, do it; 
there is only one way to do a thing, and that is to 
doit; but if the thing which you think would pay 
better than dishwashing seems vague, maybe you 
would better stick to the dishes a while at least. 
If you can change the work that seems unprofit- 
able for something that actually will pay, not alone 
in cash, but in bettered conditions for your family, 
do it; otherwise, do not whine or lament the time 
you are wasting. 

There are a lot of awfully good-hearted little 
American married girls who have got into a habit 
of pottering around doing things they believe to be 
cultural. Asa matter of fact these girls are very 
imitative. 

The opportunity to be somebody is never quite 
so good as when you are by yourself. If you 
narrow yourself when you are doing the infinite 
details of a morning’s work at home it is your own 
fault. If youlet your mind get to running around 
in a little groove of wondering what Mrs. So- 
and-So said about you, or planning what you are 
going to Say to her, it is your own fault; it isn’t 
the fault of the work you are doing, 


OW, you have just as good a chance to think 
about the movements of the armies abroad or 
the policy of the Government while you are doing 
your housework as you have while you’re over at 
the neighbor’s hearing about the fuss that Mrs. 
Billmeyer had with Mrs. Jones; and you have just 
as gooda Chance totry tothink out the best way to 
deal with your boy and his peculiar character as 
you have when you go in the back door and hear 
Mrs. So-and-So tell how her James does. 

If you have an older relative whom you think 
an awful nuisance, you stand a better chance to 
hit on some means of managing little Mary Ann by 
hearing your elder tell what the Scripture says 
than you have by going off and hearing young 
Mrs. Somebody say that children nowadays are 
just one too many for her. 

The thing we all must learn, and learn well, is 
the fact that life doesn’t change a great deal. 
Conveniences are not to be despised, but they 
positively do not have any effect on human char- 
acter. The things that have effect on human 
character are great and deep experiences, and 
associations with great and wonderful people. 

Even the revolutions that sweep over the earth 
and change social customs do not change the lit- 
tle deep-down spirit of -human life that is so easily 
made noble or ignoble and that glints on the steel 
of real folks wherever it strikes. 

There have been a great many labor-saving 
devices and some of them have done about as 
much harm as good. There’s a great deal of labor 
talk and labor saving and just labor revolt in the 
air, but the thing which the American nation needs 
most is a little gospel of self-respect that teaches 
the worker that it is the way he feels when he is 
at work instead of the way anybody else feels about 
him or looks at him or regards him that counts for 
everything in this world or in the world to come. 


Sk. honantig, Ager Bichater 











T WAS Lisbeth who first made 
me see how bad the moving 
fever really is that ravages our 
towns and villages every spring, 
destroying homes, uprooting 
gardens, putting whole neigh- 
borhoods to flight in motor 
vans. On the second day of 
April, when I was arranging the 
camphor closet for its summer 
service, she came running in from school, her face 
fairly alight with some news. 

“Mother, dear,” she said, ‘the world’s going 
to move!” 

“Why, little girl, whatever do you mean?” I 
asked her, dimly suspecting a reference to some 
lesson in geography, some first appreciation of the 
fact that the earth, which seemed so still under her 
feet, was in reality carrying her through space at a 
tremendous speed. 

But this was not what Lisbeth meant, nor did 
she leave me long indoubt. In her practical way 
she prepared to establish her meaning: 

“The whole world zs going to move, dear. I 
know it because I saw the signs on their houses.” 
She put up her little fingers and began counting off 
the names: ‘‘The Flints, the Madders, the Jas- 
pers, the Lawrences and the Birds. I asked Joe 
Jasper why they were going and he says his mother 
is sick of the suburbs; and Bessie Lawrence says 
they don’t like the people who live next door. 
That’s the Flints, and I guess the Flints mustn’t 
like them any better, because they’re going to 
move too. Wouldn’t it be fun if they got next door 
again? ”’ 

Ismiled at her account, and she came up to me. 
“Mother, dear,’ she said, ‘‘why don’t we ever 
move? I’m sick of living across the street from 
that silly little dog the Johnsons have. And you 
know Billy Johnson pulls my hair and calls me 
“sassy-face’ every chance he gets. I’m sure that’s 
a reason! You don’t want me to lose my temper, 
and how can I help it when we live so near Billy 
Johnson?” 

“T guess that is as good a reason as some people 
have for moving,’’ I laughed. ‘‘But just the same, 
Lisbeth, dear, we'll stay where we are.’’ Before I 
had a chance to explain why, I heard the tele- 
phone and ran downstairs to answer it. 

“Hello!” I said. 

“This Mrs. Pelham? ’”’ asked the voice. 

Cle eee 

“Well, Mrs. Pelham, this is Laura—Laura 
Terry. May Irun over to ask your advice about 
something? ”’ 

“About anything but moving,’”? I hazarded, 
with Lisbeth’s words still in mind. 

“But it’s just that,” said Laura. ‘‘How did you 
guess? It’s in the air, I suppose. Everybody’s 
going to move. MayI come?” 

“‘Comealong,”’ I said, and hung up the receiver. 














{OR a moment or two I sat with my handon the 
telephone, thinking. This news of Lisbeth’s 
and of Laura Terry’s was upsetting; and yet 
I didn’t know why it should be. I was rather 
ashamed that it should make any difference to me 
whether the Flints and the Jaspers moved or not. 

“It doesn’t affect the permanency of your 
home,’ I said to myself. “If stability of associa- 
tion makes for stability of character, and you stay 
while they come and go, your children will be more 
stable than theirs, that’s all.?? But somehow or 
other that wasn’t all,and I knewit. I knew that 
their coming and going did somehow affect the 
permanency of my home, although it took several 
minutes of hard thinking to understand just how. 

We ourselves had never regarded moving as 
among the possibilities of aseason. We knew, of 
course, that there were plenty of people who rented 
houses ‘‘for a spell,’’ and that there were plenty of 
others who went to the trouble of building just 
so that if somebody came along to whom they 
could sell at a profit they might go to the trouble 
of building again. 

But it never occurred to us to do the one or the 
other. We built our house, as my father had built 
his, to live in and to go on living in and to bring up 
a family in. Ours was not, it is true, as his had 
been, so expansive that even with a large family 
there was always room enough for the endless 
‘“one more”? among the friends and relatives. 

But it was bigenough so that we hoped we should 
never be obliged to say ‘‘ The place won’t hold any 
more children,” and it was permanent enough so 
that when we bought our furniture we did not feel 
that “It’s only for a year or two, it doesn’t matter 
what we get.” 

Strangers often said to us: “What an attrac- 
tive house you have!” Our friends always said: 
‘*What a lovely home!”’ We could never have 
told exactly what the difference was; and yet there 
were certain distinctions that we recognized, and 
one of these was that while you could move end- 
lessly from house to house, you could not move 
from home to home, because the spirit of the home 
was lost in frequent transport. 


HOME was a permanent institution, a place 

where children and plum trees and barberry 
hedges grew up together; where there were win- 
dows on four sides to catch the sun of life at all 
its times and seasons; where all the corners were 
full of hopes and then of memories. 

My father’s house was home to many folks who 
lived in soulless houses of their own; and so we 
hoped that ours might be. 

But none of this seemed to be any reason why it 
should matter to me that other people moved. 
Then suddenly I knew what the reason was; I 
knew that all of this was not quite all that was 
needed to create the home ideal in the good old- 
fashioned sense, and I knew what was lacking. It 
was neighbors! It was other people’s children and 
plum trees and barberry hedges growing up with 
yours; other people whose dogs and cats trod 
down your columbine, making up for the damage 
in sweet William and blueberry pudding; other 
people who would watch the doctor come and go, 
and from whon, in the years to come, you would 
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always be sure of answering sympathy when yo, 
said: ‘‘Do you remember? ”’ 

I heaved a real sigh of relief as I thought th; 
out, still sitting at the telephone. 

“Of course that’s it,’ I said to myself, “They 
spoil my sense of home with their constant chany. 
ing and moving about.” 

I washed my hands and brushed my hair anj 
was ready for Laura Terry when she came. 

“Now don’t begin to scold before I have, 
chance to talk,” she said, kissing me on both 
cheeks, ‘‘ You sounded perfectly tigerish over th, 
phone. I almost stayed away, you frightened mp 
so with your ‘Come along.’ But now that Dy 
plucked up the courage to come, I want to talk anj 
to talk first.” 

She sat down on the couch and pulled me dow 
beside her. 

“You know, we only sublet the house and the 
lease is up the first of May. Of course we woul 
not have gone to the trouble of furnishing it if ye 
had not expected to renew the lease. But’’—sshe 
hesitated—‘“‘I hate the place. I only took it in the 
beginning because 4 

“Because you could seat four tables of bridge 
the living room,” I interrupted. 

“How do you know that?” Laura asked, gy. 
prised. . 

“You told me so the first time I called, an 
without being the least little bit ashamed,” I pr. 
minded her. “Sensible reason that for taking, 
house and furnishing it. No wonder you hate it!” 

“There you go,” said Laura. ‘‘I knew] shoul 
never have achance to say a word in my defense.” 

“Goon,” Ilaughed. “If you can find a wordt) 
say in defense of that sort of thing, say it.” 





oo RS. PELHAM,” said Laura seriously, “| 
know now just how stupid it was. That’ 

the trouble. That’s why I hate the house. I’ve 
grown a lot in the last eight months and it wont 
keep pace with me. Itcan’t. It will never groy, 
It’s a dead house! I want to get away from it, 
Now the Madderns are moving into their ney 
place, and I think their house would just suit 
for a year or two. It wouldn’t be extravagant » 
faras furnishing isconcerned. They have only on 
more room than we have now. My living-room 
couch and hangings would look all right in th 
guest room and I’donly have the living room tod 
over. Why isn’t it a good idea? ”’ 

“May I speak now?” I asked. 

“Do,” said Laura. 








“Well, then,” said I, “here’s youranswer: Yo fi 
and Walter aren’t the only young couple that d 
made a mistake in their first experiment in creat. J 
inga home. Almost all young couples do; and the e 
mistakes wouldn’t matter much if the others coull | 
afford to correct them as easily as you can. 

“But most of them can’t; and some of thos § ™ 
who can, never know that they have blundered & _ Pp 


So they go on for years, living in stupid house 
with meaningless furniture, or moving the same 
ridiculous furniture around from house to house in 
a vain attempt to endowit with meaning. : 
“Youcan’t create a home that way. You cant || 
of course, under any circumstances, without th & 
‘proper spirit.’ But even with that you can't, 
unless your house is built and furnished in your 
image. It has to look like you. That’s pretty bar 
barous sometimes, but it doesn’t matter—if you 
are barbarous yourself, at least it’s genuine, anlf 
that’s what homes must be. That’s exactly what 
yours isn’t now. It isn’t even like what you wer 
eight months ago; it’s like what you pretended to 
be then. i 
“ And moving tothe Madderns’ for a year won't 
help things. Your furniture isn’t going to be inf 
proved by spending half of each year being chippel 
and dented and hauled about in moving vans anlf 
the other half being adjusted to strange corners fo 
which it wasn’t made and into which it doesnt 
fit. It was bad enough to begin with; if you 
living-room couch and hangings will look just 
well in a guest’s bedroom, that only proves thi 
they never had any cheracter. 
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““X 7OU’VE madea bad mistake, Laura. You's 
found it out sooner than most people ant 
you can afford to pay the price. Do it, then, ani ' 
be brave about it. Don’t move fora year or two. 
Move ‘for keeps.” Buy a house or build one that 
looks like youand Walter. Besure that everythin 
you put into it, every desk and chair and pictur, 
means something. And then prepare to ‘settle 
down’ and call the place home for you and yous 
children. Prepare to be neighbors to the folks nett ® 
door and to the folks whose back yard touche 
yours. Plant things—trees, flowers, shrubs—an 
watch them grow.” z 

“Tt’sa pretty picture, dear,” said Laura Terr), 
“but if you'll forgive my saying so, it doesn! 
allow much room for ambition.” 

“Tt isn’t intended to,” said I. ‘* You can't apply 
ambition to the home spirit; when you do it be 
comes discontent. That’s exactly what I want yo! 
tosee. If you want to change your place of res 
dence, the way you do your furs, every year ! 
every time Walter adds a thousand dollar; to his 
income, you can doso. You can have new /10usts 
new mansions, new estates, but you'll never have! 
home.”’ 

I went on to tell her all the things I had thought 
out since she telephoned. When I finished Laut 
Terry rose. 

“Where are you going?”’ I asked. 

“Home,” she said; ‘‘that is, back to the hou* 
to tell Walter what you say.”’ : 

“ And what are you going to do about moving! 
Mrs. Maddern’s?” i 

Laura shook her head in mock despair. “ You" 
such a dreadful person! One not only asks you 
advice but takes it. I suppose when I tell W alte 
he'll join in the chorus and sing: ‘Be it ever ® 
humble de 

“Well, it’s true,” said I. ‘It’s more than trué 
There zs no place like home.”’ 
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P i “HE college girls who gave this clever luncheon were “up against it.”” They wanted to 
’ give a feast, but had none of the usual table accessories. However, their ingenuity came 
er: You to the rescue, and this is what they did: Big bandboxes tied with fetching bows of crépe 
ple that paper were set around the floor as individual tables, four girls being seated tailor-fashion 
se wr around each bandbox. All the luncheon goodies were served as hats in wee bandboxes made 
beg: of wall paper and passed on trays, there being one for each girl at every course. All the “hats” 
_ were wrapped in waxed paper, and each was tagged with a fitting quotation from Shakespeare. 
of thx The first set of bandboxes were found to contain delightful little hats, each made of a paper 
eailenl “Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis for plate for the brim, a paper cup for the crown, a paper napkin for the brim drapery, and a 
1 house the head. —Hamert. pretty little souvenir rose pinned on one side for a trimming. The second set of bandboxes ne ; ; 
he same contained little Mexican sombreros, each having a circular brown-bread sandwich brim and a pink ype no bigger: this doth fit the time, | 
. ° gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 
house it conical crown of salmon croquette. The hat band was a slice of red pepper. The third course — TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
| || masqueraded as spreading-foliage hats having brims of bread and butter, crowns of creamed 
ou can't, | chicken, and abundant parsley foliage. Slices of lemon served as the buckles. 
hout the Quite a triumph of decorative art were the beet “toques,” which immediately followed the 
u can't, chicken course. Bright red beets were their foundations, hollowed at the crown and topped 
in youl with peas. White and red radishes firmly held in place with toothpick hatpins formed their 
etty bar saucy plumes. The salad course, with its bread-and-butter brims and cream-cheese crowns, 
—if you gave the culinary artists wide scope in the arrangement of the waving plumes of lettuce leaves. 
ine, ani Leghorn picture hats featured the final course. Their wide brims of wafers held fluffy 
tly whit whipped-cream crowns and jaunty bows of deep rose ribbon candy. Rosebuds 
ae" bes } nestled against their crowns, and their dangling ribbon streamers were of 
ended ti “T wit begin the fecion, lees rose tissue paper. The conventional “sailor” was represented by a 
oe without and red within.” cake, of layers covered alternately with chocolate and vanilla a re ; 
> bin sl a icing. This hat was as large as an ordinary cake, and the row nacen ee ax ta 
chipped girls sliced it for their portions. The hatpins were a feather.” 
vans ani fe skewers and toothpicks with heads of cherries, —TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
mers fo olives, radishes, salted nuts and bonbons. 
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“If their heads had any intel- 
lectual armour, they could 
never wear such heavy head- 

pieces.” —HENnNry V. 


**Thou art not for the fashion 
of these times.” 
—As You Like It. 









A Bouquet of Lemons 
for a “Booby” Prize 







‘* Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head?” 


s es 
Fruit Bouquet for a Prize 
— MERCHANT OF VENICE, af an Apel Fist Pasty 
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DESIGNED BY MARTHA COBB SANFORD DESIGNED BY EL'ZABETH BISSELL 


The Quaint Kate Greenaway Figures on This Table May be Cut From Wall Paper Appropriate to Easter is This Table Illustrating the Story of Jemima Puddle-Duck 


yan true 














A NOTE— Details regarding the children’s party tables illustrated on this page, and games to play at parties, will gladly be sent to inquirers upon receipt of their request, sent to the Entertainment Editor, accompanied 
in each case by a stamped, addressed envelope. She will also be pleased to supply additional ideas for springtime parties if you desire her help in planning your spring fétes. 
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In Ribbons, Lace and Roses 





A. Little Touch of 
| Millinery Makes This 
Cap Suitable for — — 
Evening Wear ? 
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Where a Girdle 
Fastens 





M a 
atch a Fold or Draper me ard é . E MIOTS, 
Se oe This Lovely Nesligee is Made of a Two-Yard Piece of Lace 











Chiffon Bud Cor- 
sage Bouquet 


Ribbon Hearts for 
Chemise Trimming 


r THESE designs for gifts of the intimate little belongings so dear to the 
heart of every girl, the lingerie ornaments are especially attractive and 
useful. The three lovely caps speak for themselves, and the lace negligee is 
an inspiration in the way of one-piece things, since it is made of a two-yard 
length of lace about half a yard wide, and is gathered front and back alike 
and caught with ribbons. 





NOTE—The Needlework Editors will be glad to tell you where to buy these 
novelties, most of which were designed and made by Peggy Engelman. Directions for 
making them are included in our new pamphlet, “Little Helps to Good Needlework.” 
Price, ten cents by mail. 





New Powder Pat With a Powder Box Inside 
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Pleasing to the Most Fastidious 





Lingerie Bows in Pairs, or 


as You Please 


A Trimming in Itself 








Such a Bewitching 
Boudoir Cap Would 
Surely Meet Any- 
one’s Need 


Band for Square Yoke 
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To Pin on a V-Shaped Corset Cover 


ha. Satin Soles Made Into Slippers With a Few Bits of Ribbon 
~~ 


Airy-Fairy Sandals That a Bride Would Love 
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From $1200 a Year 
to an Income of $5000 


EVEN years ago, when we were 
married, my husband was making 
$1200 a year. Two years later our 
income was still the same. Then I 
had an idea. I made a suggestion; 
we carried it out, and now our in- 
come is about $5000 a year and 
==) is steadily increasing. 
My husband is an architect. We live in a grow- 
1.» Middle Western city. Eight years ago, when 
j,rold came here, the streets were monotonously 
ed with hideous square houses with peaked 
o's, or L-shaped houses with narrow side porches. 
1etown seemed to be just waiting for a man with 
pw ideas in home-building. And Harold had the 
as. For three years he tried to carry them out 
nd gain a reputation as a builder of distinctive, 
personal” homes, but somehow success did not 
nme as we had hoped. 
Then I had my idea. Harold’s houses needed 
propriate surroundings that would fit the houses. 
fehad a little cottage of our own that was spoken 
as ‘the prettiest little house in town.” It dif- 
red from other houses that Harold had designed, 
cause 1 had given it attractive surroundings. I 
4dmade our little plot of ground a veritable Eden 
ith shrubbery, window and porch boxes, a wis- 
riatrellis, a tiny rose garden and an old-fashioned 
ower garden. Our white cottage seemed to rise 
tofa mist of green. ‘‘Why couldn’t I do for 
he houses my husband plans what I have done 
‘our own?’’ That was my idea. 
My husband immediately saw the possibilities 
my suggestion. We sat up half that night dis- 
sing it, and we started in right away. We 
Hvertised that for every house Harold designed 
lans would be made free of charge for the grounds. 
our advertisement we gave two pictures of our 
ouse, one taken just after it had been built, the 
her two years later, when the foliage of the 
ines, trellises and shrubs was out—a “‘before- 
d-after’”’ advertisement. We also put enlarged 
ctures of the same thing in the window of my 
sband’s office. On the office door, under the 
ord “Architect,”? we printed in smaller type: 
Lawns and Gardens Designed Free With Every 
ouse.”” 
It was remarkable how easy it was to start the 
heme. Every person for whom Harold was de- 
gning a house at that time became interested. I 
bok the designs of their houses, went to see the lots 
which they were to be built, made appointments 












































ith either the men or their wives, and studied 
hch plot carefully, making sometimes as many 
a dozen plans for each. At first most of them 
ere very simple—a combination of low shrubbery 
ound a piazza, a honeysuckle trellis at just the 
ght place, a row of rose trees or a couple of lilac 
ishes at a cottage porch. But I tried to give each 
ean individual touch and to suit everything to 
he design of the house. 

We started our partnership in the autumn and I 
esigned the lawns, etc., for six of Harold’s houses. 
four ‘cases I superintended the laying out and 
anting of the grounds. That winter I made a 
udy of landscape gardening, shrubbery, soil, 
ass, sod, vines and plants of all sorts, and waited 
xiously for spring to see how my six ‘‘land- 
apes,” as my husband called them, would show 
p. And they did “show up” wonderfully well. 
That spring I still did the designing free of 
arge, but I became the local agent for two reli- 
lenurseries, and so was able to supply at a profit 
Ithe plants I recommended in my plans. I ex- 
erimented in my own yard with several kinds of 
ass seed and finally found one special kind that 
ould grow well in the claylike soil so prevalent 
our vicinity, and that I bought in wholesale 
lantities. I hired, at one dollar and fifty cents 
day, an old German who had once worked in a 
dtanical garden, and had him do all the planting 
hat my customers did not want to do themselves. 
he old German and I made many excursions into 
¢ woods in search of ferns and soil and all sorts 
woodsy things to use in the flower boxes we 
bcommended for so many homes. 

That second year my husband and I earned 
2000, or $800 more than our income had ever been 
fore. And our name was beginning to stand for 
bmethins —something ‘‘different’’ in the way of 
ome-buiiding. The next year I began to charge 
bt my “‘designs’”—from five dollars for smaller 
es up to twenty-five dollars for larger and more 
aborate ones. At the end of the third year Harold 
as given the contract for the designing of all the 
Ouses to be built by a certain land company on a 
wenty-five-acre tract of land; and I was given the 
bntract for all the landscaping! OHIO. 








































With One Dollar I Made 
ly Husband His Own Boss 
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\G | a good position in a cotton mill and 
~)(/A| we kept house in the suburbs in a 
AY simple manner. Inthe second year 
came a little blue-eyed girl to live 
with us and to give us a supreme 
incentive for greater effort. So far 
——- »=="| we had saved no money, and the 
talthy glow had begun to fade from my hus- 
and’s face. We both realized the fact that he 
eeded a rest. 
It so happened that just at this time a friend 
bvited him on a two weeks’ hunting trip in the 
rountains. I stood in the doorway and watched 
M go down the path and climb into the cart 
ith a lonely feeling; and there and then I deter- 
ned to find something to help my husband make 
hore money, something that would extricate him 
m the treadmill of another man’s factory. 
hd ad been saving my occasional spare nickels 
dimes and now I proceeded to count them. I 


R Vay REN we married my husband held 














OTE —These first-hand reports of what wives have done to help their husbands 
make more money constitute one of the most stimulating series of articles 
THE JOURNAL has ever published. The ideas presented have all received the test 
of successful application. There are no inventions or theories here —just the “real 
thing.” Inthe next issue of THE JOURNAL another page of ideas, every one equally 
practicable, will be published. 
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had exactly one dollar; and what could I do with 
one dollar to make the bread-winning problem 
easier for my husband? 

While pondering I heard a knock at the kitchen 
door. I opened it and there stood a colored boy 
holding a gallon bucket in each hand; one bucket 
contained blackberries and the other huckleberries. 
When I saw those fresh, luscious berries I wanted 
them; but, since I had decided to save and help 
my husband to greater things, I told the boy 
that I did not need the berries. With a disap- 
pointed look he turned away, but, as he reached 
the gate and set one bucket down while he lifted 
the latch, it suddenly dawned on me that nothing 
tempted the appetite more than a berry pie. 

Quickly I called the boy back and gave him one- 
fourth of my dollar for the contents of his buckets, 
telling him to bring me ten cents’ worth of well- 
seasoned stove wood. I glanced at the clock and 
saw that it was yet ten minutes of eight, and, 
calculating that I could bake four pies at one time 
in my stove oven, and that each baking would re- 
quire thirty minutes, I believed that I could easily 
have sixteen pies ready to market by eleven-thirty. 

Next I hurried over to the office of my husband’s 
employer and obtained permission from him to let 
me place a placard in the most conspicuous place 
in the.entrance and at the exit of his cotton mill, 
advertising my home-made berry pies. On my 
way home I stopped at the grocery and paid 
twenty-three cents for three pounds and a half of 
sugar, twenty-one cents for seven pounds of flour 
and twenty-one cents for three pounds of lard; 
this took the remainder of my dollar. 

At twelve o’clock I had exactly sixteen times 
fifteen cents and had been compelled to turn sev- 
enteen men away without pies; but I promised 
them that I should be prepared to serve them at 
the same time the following day, which I was. 

The demand for my pies grew to such an ex- 
tent that I could not manage my custom after the 
fourth day; consequently, I sent for my husband. 

I produced my little memorandum book and 
showed him my carefully kept accounts for the 
last four days, and it was convincing evidence 
that I had a money-making proposition. 

Today my husband is the owner of ‘“‘Cameron’s 
Famous Main Street Pie House,’’ where hundreds 
go daily for home-made pies. ARIZONA 


How I Advertised My 
Husband’s Store 


N OUR sun-baked Southwestern 
farm my husband was playing a 
losing game. So, after a family 
consultation, we decided to open a 
NI; grocery. The small amount of 
| money we had, added to some we 
ay 3 borrowed, was invested in a few 
= as<58) hundred dollars’ worth of groceries. 
he growth of the undertaking was so slow that 
we saw failure in short order unless we could build 
up a trade that would help us to meet not only 
living expenses but the notes, as they came due, 
for the borrowed money. So I set myself to the 
task of evolving ideas whereby we might increase 
our earnings at small cost. My only reading mat- 
ter was some back numbers of a farm paper, and 
my first idea canie from an article on ‘‘A Spotless 
Farm.” I reasoned: ‘‘If a spotless farm, why not 
a spotless grocery?”’ 

I was accustomed to ‘“‘ helping out”’ in the store, 
and as I went down town on this afternoon I ob- 
served how much brisker trade seemed to be in 
those stores and shops that were clean-looking. 
At the store of our biggest rival I saw decaying, 
overripe fruit left in the baskets for sale, affording 
a joy feast for small armies of flies and gnats. 
Above the boxes of fruit were bunches of celery, 
lettuce and pieplant, and stretched upon the soft 
leafage of these was an immense gray tabby! The 
disgust I felt at the sight made me hurry away, 
and in a few minutes I came to my husband’s store, 
and there was our big black store cat dozing con- 
tentedly in our one show window! 

“‘Tabbikins” was promptly transported to the 
rear of the store; and when I totd my husband of 
what I had been thinking he, too, became inter- 
ested, and we began a clean-up campaign. We 
scrubbed the floor; next we used white enamel 
paint on the framework of the screen door, and on 
the casements and floor of the show window. Then 
we built up in the window a pyramid of brightly 
labeled canned goods. The result was so good that 
we decided to do more in the way of making the 
place attractive, and from that time this feature 
has been left in my charge. 

In order not to deplete the meager stock of mer- 
chandise on our shelves, I ‘‘loaned”’ as decorations 
several jars of preserved and pickled fruits and 
vegetables put up in our farming days. These were 
sold so soon that I was almost dazed by the reali- 
zation that I had unconsciously launched myself 
into a sort of special grocery business of my own. 
Another week I ‘‘loaned”’ a cake which I had made 
for family use. My husband placed a fifty-cent 
piece in front of the cake and a card bearing the 
inscription: ‘‘This takes the cake! So do the 
prices at Belknap’s clean grocery!” Our ‘‘decora- 
tions’’ always sold before they became stale. 

Our next advertising scheme was to suspend 
from the ceiling of the window a four-foot fruit- 
laden branch of a native orange tree and a placard 

















announcing that ‘‘ Natural Resources of Our Coun- 
try Can’t Compare with the Belknap Grocery in 
Supplying the Wants of its Patrons.’’ Another 
scheme was to have our big dog, in his jaunts 
about town, wear a nickel-plated collar with black 
letters thereon, proclaiming that ‘If You Want to 
be Contented and Well Fed, Go to Belknap’s for 
Your Groceries.”” And our horse wore a fine mesh 
netting for the double purpose of protecting him- 
self from flies and to tell the public that “‘ Belknap’s 
Grocery Looks Out for My Comfort and Health. 
Let it Look Out for Yours!”’ 

Our business grew to such proportions that we 
moved to larger quarters. A month before moving 
we offered a prize of five dollars for a name for the 
new store. This created much interest. During 
a “‘dry spell’”’ that followed business was given a 
push by placing a gold-mounted silk umbrella in a 
prominent place in the window and advertising 
that it would be given to the first person who 
needed it for protection from rain. 

Weather prophets were at once in great demand 
and the store became the center of interest in a 
great deal of the town talk. A Mexican peddler 
was sent on his way rejoicing when I bought his 
stock of fifteen Mexican canaries. We placed fine 
screen wire across the back of the show window, 
put a June rosebush in bloom in the windows and 
turned our birds loose within the inclosure. The 
swaying roses and bright-colored birds produced a 
charming effect. 

At the end of a few weeks we advertised that the 
birds were to be given to the first fifteen children, 
accompanied by adults, who made purchases in our 
store on a certain day, and that asmall toy novelty 
would be given to other children who came too late 
to claim one of the canaries. TEXas. 


From $10 a Week toa 


|| children, lived in a city of about 
one hundred and forty thousand 
inhabitants. He was then work- 
ing on a salary of ten dollars a 
|| week, and I was required to prac- 
| tice the strictest economy in order 
! = | to pay rent and buy fuel, food and 
the barest necessaries of life. It had been my cus- 
tom through the summer to visit the larger markets 
late in the evening and obtain fruit at very low 
prices, as it would not keep overnight, and the 
proprietors were willing to sell at a sacrifice rather 
than lose the entire price. 

My husband came home one evening very much 
discouraged over financial affairs, and we sat up 
rather late while discussing plans for making 
more money. At last I said: ‘‘George, you get 
through work at five o’clock and have a half holi- 
day on Saturday. Now, suppose you visit the large 
markets late in the evening on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, buy fruit at low prices, bring 
it home, and I will preserve it the next day. 

“On Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, after 
your work is over, you can ride around on your 
wheel and carry samples put up in small glass jars. 
Try such places as clubs, hotels and the best resi- 
dences, and have the chefs and cooks sample the 
preserves; then take orders.” 

The plan looked feasible to him, and we set about 
making preparation for the work. We used quick- 
seal jars in half-pint, pint and quart sizes. The 
strawberries we obtained for nine cents a quart by 
the crate, and other fruit in proportion. After 
buying cans, sugar, etc., we had a profit of a dollar 
and fifty cents a dozen on the small jars, and 
from two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars 
on a dozen of the larger cans of plain fruit. 

To our surprise the fruit sold readily, as my hus- 
band found orders awaiting him when he made his 
rounds three days later, so our little-flat kitchen 
fairly hummed with activity. 

The first Saturday night, after checking up our 
expenses for the week and finding thirty dollars 
cleared, we at once decided to enlarge upon our 
plan as speedily as possible. My husband gave up 
his work, and an expressman was hired to bring 
the fruit, which my husband purchased, to our 
door. Later we purchased a rig of our own. I 
knew it would be a satisfaction to my husband to 
operate his own little business after he had plodded 
with his dinner pail to the shop every day for 
years, and it became so. 

Before long a little factory was our dream and 
finally a realization. The factory was in the sub- 
urbs, so my husband rented an acre of land near by 
and raised small cucumbers for pickling. I had a 
very simple recipe, and we could hardly supply 
orders for twenty-five-cent jars. Later we added 
tomatoes, catchup and home-made chili sauce. 

I shall not say that everything went along 
smoothly, for it did not, and there were some 
weeks when we just about came out even; but 
gradually people learned more about our line of 
goods, and we sometimes received large orders 
from hotels and clubs. 

Today we have a steadily growing business, with 
my husband an employer rather than an employee. 
A college education is possible for our children, 
and all through my little idea of buying at a 
greatly reduced price fruit which was dead ripe and 
must be disposed of at once, and again market- 
ing it, canned, toour customers. New York. 
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HIRTY years oldandaclerkinagro- 
Pag) cery store, at only fifty dollars a 
month. Thatwas my husband when 
|| we were married. He had always 
#3 wanted to enter the legal profession, 
but supporting a widowed mother 
and educating a younger sister had 
= | crowded out his hopes. 

I had saved a few hundred dollars, of which I 
had not told Philip, for I had expected sometime to 
surprise him withit. One morning, while the grocer 
was making his daily rounds, my idea came. I 
could hardly wait for Philip to come home, so that 
I could tell him. At first he was not so enthusiastic 
as I. Then I confided to him the existence of my 
little hoard, and told him I intended to use every 
cent of it for him right away. He insisted that 
since my brain had evolved the idea it was my 
right to work it out. I should be general manager 
of the enterprise and he chief clerk. 

So we set about it. I drew a plan for the interior 
of a wagon which was different from any we had 
ever seen. Philip took this to a wagon-maker and 
ordered the wagon made. Meantime I took car 
rides out to a beautiful suburb of our city, already 
built up wonderfully and continuing to build. 
I found a nice little frame store going up, with a 
rent card on the outside. I applied to the renting 
agency and learned that a year’s lease would put 
the rent at a very reasonable figure. 

We rented the store and also rented a neat little 
home in the neighborhood. In two months we were 
installed, and “Phil” started, with his new project, 
on a round of the principal residence streets of the 
suburb. His wagon was enameled white inside, 
and was arranged with shelves and compartments. 
In their places were canned foods of all varieties, 
preserves, breakfast foods, coffee, cheese, fresh- 
baked bread and cakes, fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
in fact everything one could find in a well-ordered 
grocery. Sealed packages were his specialty, and 
all goods not in sealed packages were under glass 
or screening for sanitation’s sake. It was all ar- 
ranged in the most appetizing manner. 

In a few days, when the housewives understood 
the convenience of this new scheme, they were 
glad to come out to the wagon, look over every- 
thing and order their day’s provisions, for every 
day they could get something different from the 
ordinary fare, and it was delivered immediately. 
They gloried in not having to worry any more over 
‘What shall I have for dinner?”’ They told their 
friends, and Philip began to receive calls to 
‘*Please come around on my street.” 

At the end of four months, when he took stock 
and balance, my husband found the profits to be 
more than even I had hoped for. 

I had been reading law to “Phil” of evenings. 
He now took with him, at a modest salary, an en- 
ergetic young man who kept the store two hours 
every afternoon while Philip attended law school. 
Two happy years passed, and my husband re- 
ceived his law degree. We had put in the savings 
bank three hundred dollars; this, with our profits 
from the store, was to tide us over the “‘starvation 
period”’ of “‘Phil’s” profession. The rest of the 
money we had made and saved was put back into 
the business. ‘Phil’s’’ brother was just out of 
school and was greatly elated over being given a 
responsible position in the store. 

At the end of five years a huge auto truck, white 
outside and white enameled inside, came into our 
proud possession. The shelves and compartments 
were there, but on a perfected plan. At the for- 
ward end of the truck, built in, was a refrigerating 
system; here on ice, under glass, were fish, shrimp 
and other seasonable sea food; also meats of the 
best quality, steaks, roasts and chops; crisp, yel- 
low bunches of tender celery stalks laid along 
heightened the gastronomic charm. On Saturdays 
dressed poultry and game were carried. The truck 
went filled to its capacity, for many a housekeeper, 
planning a party or a luncheon, was anxious for the 
freshly baked cakes and bread, the oysters or the 
fruit, without waiting for another delivery. 

Ten years have now passed since my “idea” 
was born. Our income from the store alone is 
enough to live well on, enjoy the blessings of life 
and the benefits of travel, and to put by something 
to assure our two little daughters an existence 
free from want. My husband’s brother has long 
been the active head of the store, and supports 
a family in the comfort that we used to long for 
but never hoped to have. GEORGIA. 











NOTE—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’s contest, ‘‘ How I Helped My Husband to Make More 
Money,” was awarded the fifth prize, $100.—TueE EpirTors. 


My Husband Promoted 
From Clerk to Manager 





|| LERKING in a large department 
ey] | store, the management of which 
| rewards ideas on the part of em- 
X24 | ployees, my husband was very much 
SW | dissatisfied. The store was some- 
So | what inconveniently situated, and 
ay any innovation to bring more 
== =} women to it was welcomed. My 
suggestion to my husband was simply this: Allow 
mistresses in search of domestics to use a bulletin 
on which each could pin up a short notice of the 
place offered, wages, special privileges and re- 
quirements. The only rule was that the notice 
must be removed immediately a maid was found. 
Also allow maids in search of places to put up 
similar bulletins under similar restrictions. 

This simple service, which, you see, cost nothing 
at all, was installed, and brought into the store 
dozens of women who might never have come there 
otherwise. Furthermore, it made the store a 
household word, and was the immediate cause of 
my husband’s promotion. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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I Wish Women Knew How to Buy 
Meat and Save Themselves Money 


By a Butcher 


best and poor. Many women ask me if there 

is not as much nourishment in the cheapest 
grade asin the better grades. There is not, because 
low-priced cattle are fed on brewer’s grains, cot- 
tonseed oil, etc., which fattens them but produces 
soft, flabby flesh. This shrinks to a greater extent 
in cooking. Besides there is as much bone in a 
thin animal as in a fat one. 

Good beef has firm fat tinged with pink, and the 
meat is interwoven with threads of fat. Poor beef 
has very yellow fat and the meat is lean and 
scraggy. 

A side of beef is divided into a forequarter and 
a hindquarter, the latter containing the loin from 
which the highest-priced steaks and roasts are cut. 
It is an easy rule to remember that meat is ex- 
pensive in the center of the animal and cheaper at 
the extremities, chiefly because the latter meat is 
toughened by muscular action. Most people do 
not like the cheap cuts because they cannot cook 
them tender, and so buy steaks and roasts. Be- 
cause of this excess demand we have to charge a 
very high price for them. 

Sometimes it seems that most women think a 
steer is made up entirely of ribs and loins! There 
is one point, however, that people overlook, and 
that is, that most of the cheaper cuts have little 


Or BEEF there are three grades: good, second- 


. waste, so that, besides costing less a pound, the 


meat goes almost twice as far. The waste from a 
two-pound sirloin steak averages about three- 
quarters of a pound. 

Too many of my customers buy unnecessarily 
in small quantities. When one’s means are limited 
it is far better to buy in quantities sufficient for 
three days at a time. It is not necessary to pre- 
pare the meat always the same way, for I am glad 
to cut it for different uses. 


OR instance, take a chuck rib of beef; it will 

weigh, say, fourteen pounds and a half and sells 
today as it falls for eighteen cents a pound, making 
a total of two dollars and sixty-one cents. From 
it Ican cut two pounds and a half of soup meat, 
three pounds of meat which can be pot-roasted, 
and, after boning the rest, can make a delicious 
five-pound roast from it, which would ordinarily 
sell at thirty-five centsa pound. That leaves four 
pounds of bone and fat. 

The bone makes fine soup stock and the fat can 
be rendered for cooking. If bought separately 
these cuts would cost two dollars and ninety-five 
cents—an expenditure on the purchase of thirty- 
four cents above the price of the whole piece. 

Most of the corned beef comes from the plate, 
which is part of the hindquarter. There is more 
waste to the cheaper cuts of corned beef than to 
those of higher price, because they contain more 
bone and a larger proportion of fat. Five pounds 
of corned beef from the navel costs eighty cents 
today. When boned there would be two pounds 
and three-quarters of clear meat, the net cost 
really being about twenty-nine cents a pound— 
more than the best cuts bring. 

It will often pay a woman to corn her own beef. 
In case she is buying a quantity of meat at a time, 
as when purchasing a chuck rib—or an aitchbone, 
which is sold in some sections—part of it can be 
putin brine. Or, if she wants a cheap cut, she can 
buy fresh meat, the butcher will bone it for her, 
and she can use the bones for stock instead of 
throwing them away. 

To corn beef dissolve rock salt in water until it 
will float a raw potato. Plunge in the meat, 
weight it, cover and let it stand in a cool place for 
from two to four days, according to the degree 
of saltiness desired. 

Brisket is equally good corned or fresh. Al- 
though it contains considerable bone a six-pound 
piece, at eighteen cents, gives three pounds of 
meat for a pot roast, two pounds and a half of 
bone for stock and half a pound of fat to render. 

Another cut which comes from this section is 
flank steak. This may be scored and broiled and 
served with a tomato sauce, or it may be made into 
a “‘blind duck.” To do this it should be stuffed 
with chopped onions and potatoes well seasoned 
with salt, pepper and sage, tied securely and 
braised. Or it might be used for beef roulades 
with vegetables, in a stew, or boiled and made into 
a pie. It is clear meat with no waste when well 
trimmed, and it sells for from eighteen to twenty 
cents a pound. 

Flank fat sells for ten and twelve cents a pound 
and can be rendered with practically no waste, 
and suet sells for about the same price. Itis not 
economy to buy very cheap beef fat, because it 
contains so much meat fiber,that is waste. In fact, 
it always pays to purchase meats that are well 
trimmed, at a higher price a pound, than to buy 
cheaper grades that contain a great deal of waste. 


RUMP weighs about twelve pounds and sells 
at twenty-three cents. From it can be ob- 
tained fine pot roasts or corned beef, with soup 
stock from the bones. The round is divided in two 
parts, the top and bottom, which are generally cut 
upintosteaks. Thosefromthetopare best and cost 
from twenty-eight to thirty cents—the bottom 
ones sell from twenty-five to twenty-eight cents at 
present, and if cut from good beef are tender. 

Out of a thirty-pound round I cut about twenty 
pounds of steak, the rest going to chopped meat 
and trimmings. When you see chopped beef for 
sale at a low price you can almost always be sure 
that it contains a high percentage of fat, and some- 
times a great deal of water, for it is just as easy to 
“‘plump” beef as chicken or oysters. Better pay a 
little more and get honest meat. And if the market 
man will not let her see the meat chopped a woman 
had better grind her meat at home. 

The horseshoe is a small piece of clear meat 
weighing about two pounds and a half. It sells 
for twenty-two cents and makes an excellent pot 
roast or stew. 


The leg weighs about nineteen pounds and a 
quarter and sells at seventeen cents a pound as it 
falls. It contains about five pounds and a half of 
meat and fourteen pounds of bone. In this case 
it does not pay to buy the entire piece, as it is 
much cheaper to purchase the clear meat with as 
much bone as is needed. It makes an excellent 
shank stew. A shin cut from the forequarter may 
be used in a similar way. The forequarter chuck 
is not cheap at eighteen cents, as it contains so 
much bone, but it makes good stew or boiled beef. 

The season of the year makes considerable 
difference in the price of meats. From May to 
October the round and sirloin cuts are more in de- 
mand and therefore cost more. Because of this, 
rib roasts drop in price, as few women cook roasts 
in summer, preferring steaks. In the autumn 
corned beef jumps in price for the same reason. 


| eye goes up from March to May, whileif spring 
lamb is late it is dear until July. Then isthe 
time for women who 
have to be econom- 





What the Butcher Lays Aside of 
Which You Can Make Tasty Dishes 


By Marion 


HE following conversation between two 

| women seated at a table in a hotel dining 

room is the reason why I am presenting the 
recipes given on this page: 

“What do you say to chicken livers en bro- 
chette?”’ asked the woman who was doing the 
ordering. 

“If I knew what they were,’? answered her 
friend on the opposite side of the table, ‘‘I might 
possibly have something tosay. As itis, I shall be 
pleased to leave it to you.” 

“Well, for a formidable name they are a very 
simple dish—first, a chicken liver, then a rasher of 
bacon, strung along on a metal skewer.’” 

“But how are they cooked?” 

“In my own kitchen, where I prepare about half 
a pound of bacon with twenty cents’ worth of 
chicken livers, or half a dozen split lambs’ kidneys 
to satisfy the luncheon appetite of four people, 
I bake them with the ends of the skewers resting 
on opposite sides of a long, narrow pan. Hotels 

charging Sixty cents 





aportion may per- 





ical not to buy 
lamb, yet those are 
the very women 
who often do it. 
There are three 
grades of lamb, as 
of beef. Good lamb 
is not very heavy. 
If the leg joints are 
stiff the lamb is 
fresh, and the fat 
should be firm and 
white. The joints 
of fresh lamb can 
be easily separated 
to show the knuckle, 
while mutton is 





Preparing Calf's Liver en Casserole 


haps have a differ- 
ent wayof doing it.” 
“Quite a bit of 
profit, isn’t it?’’ 
““My dear, have 
you ever noticed 
that all the by- 
products of the 
meat markets like 
brains, giblets, kid- 
neyS, sweetbreads, 
and so forth, that 
we could buy 
moStly at a low 
price, with the ex- 
ception of the 
sweetbreads, and 

















usually splintered 
at the joint. 

A lamb is divided into halves, each of which is 
separated into a forequarter and a hindquarter. 
An eight-pound-and-a-half forequarter at eighteen 
cents costs a dollar and fifty-three cents if pur- 
chased as it falls, and containsthe rack from which 
the rib chops are cut. 

From this can be taken two pounds anda half of 
stew meat, one pound and a quarter of breast, four 
shoulder chops, which would be excellent either 
broiled or en casserole, and two pounds of chops 
from the rack, worth thirty-two cents a pound. 
Bought separately this would cost one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, or twenty-two cents more than 
for the whole piece. 

Besides this, there are enough trimmings for a 
nice barley stew. If desired the chuck, or shoulder, 
can be bought separately, and boned, rolled and 
dressed for roasting or braising; the chuck and 
breast can be purchased together, filled with a 
bread dressing and braised, or the shoulder can be 
raised off fora casserole, the four chops under the 
shoulder cut out and the neck and bones used for 
a stew. Even a small family can dispose of a 
shoulder of lamb in this way if the woman is will- 
ing to cook a little. 

The whole hindquarter weighs about eight 
pounds and a quarter and sells for twenty-three 
cents, a total of a dollar and ninety cents. Fromit 
can be cut eight loin orkidney chops, which ordi- 
narily sell for thirty-two cents a pound, and a six- 
pound roast, which would sell at twenty-five 
cents, and there is a small lamb kidney besides 
some trimmings. If purchased separately these 
cuts would cost two dollars and seventeen cents. 
The housewife saves a little more thanten percent., 
and she will go a long 
way to save that ondry 








occasionally use for 
the Sake of an ap- 
petizing variety, are neglected until we lunch at 
some café, then we order them ata price that puts 
them in a class with luxuries? ”’ 

“TJ don’t believe I ever thought of it in just that 
way. Why do we doit?”’ 

“‘T haven’t an idea, unless it is that we are all 
obsessed with the beef, lamb, veal and pork idea, 
and can think only in terms of steaks, chops and 
roasts. Then, too, some of these things look any- 
thing but attractive in the market, although trays 
of brains, to be sure, are usually garnished with 
vivid bits of green parsley, and sweetbreads always 
look nice and clean and white; but perhaps the 
butcher is not entirely ignorant of the effect some 
of these goods produce, and one can hardly blame 
him for not making them appear more attractive 
when the chances are that if he sells twenty-five 
cents’ worth of kidneys ora heart to be stuffed 
and baked, he loses the sale of sixty cents’ worth 
of chops. I believe I shall order sweetbreads.”’ 

“<Then order the calf’s liver en casserole for me. 
If it is good I want to learn how to prepare it.”” 

“‘T suppose most of the mystifying ‘a la’s’ 
could be mastered by spending half an hour or so 
with an uptodate cook book. It looks as if my 
family would soon discover what it means to have 
a mother who lunches out intelligently once in a 
while. There must bea lot of old housekeepers like 
me—tired of eating the same thing but hardly 
knowing how to vary the monotony.”’ 


ETTING out of a rut is never quite so easy 
as falling into it, but one way of accomplish- 
ing itis occasionally to ignore the existence of that 
demoralizing labor-saver, the telephone, and to 
put onone’sthingsand 
go, in an open, inquir- 








goods. 


EAL is divided like 

lamband is becom- 
ing the most expensive 
ofallmeats. Theshoul- 
der and breast sell for 
about twenty-two 
cents a pound, and 
may be stuffed with a 
bread or a potato-and- 
onion dressing. 

The neck is used for 
stewing and the rump 
for pot-roasting or 
braising. The leg is 
worth about twenty- 
six cents a pound and 





ing frame of mind, to 
the nearest market or 
meat shop, see what 
there is that can be 
used for a change, and 
not be afraid of mak- 
ing an experiment or 
two, even ifone makes 
mistakes. If the new 
dish is a success, serve 
it nowand then; but if 
you overdo it, that will 
mean another rut. 





The following recipes 
will all make delicious 
dishes: 


Lams KipNEys EN 





weighs eleven pounds. 





It contains about eight 
pounds of solid meat 








Easily Digested Baked Tripe 2 


BROCHETTE. Skin 
twelve fresh lambs’ 
kidneys, then cut them 











and three of bone, and 
costs, entire, a dollar 
and sixty-eight cents. From it is cut the fillet, 
which is sold for roasting at thirty-eight cents a 
pound, or is cut up into cutlets at forty cents a 
pound. 

The balance is used for stew or casserole. If 
purchased separately this amount of meat would 
cost two dollars and sixty-four cents, and any large 
family could dispose of the whole piece; but, as 
few wish to buy the knuckle, or end of the leg, it 
is necessary to charge a high price for the cutlets 
to make a small profit. 

As to pork, I think it strange that more shoulder 
pork chops are not purchased, as they average 
four cents less a pound than those in the loin and 
have no more waste. 

A loin of pork for roasting averages two cents 
a pound less than when cut up into chops, and 
contains only a third of bone waste. On the other 
hand, a fresh shoulder of ham, if well cut, is a 
cheaper roast and may be boned and stuffed to 
good advantage, while a fresh ham contains little 
waste and is as good eating as turkey; in fact, it 
is often preferred to turkey. 











into thin slices cross- 
wise. Cut the same 
number of thin slices of lean bacon, half an inch 
square, and arrange them alternately on six 
skewers. Season well with salt and pepper. Roll 
them in two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, then in fine 
bread crumbs; arrange on a double broiler, broil 
on a brisk fire for four minutes on each side. Re- 
move, Place on a hot dish and pour a little hot 
melted butter over them. Serve at once. 


Catr’s BrAtn Toast. Skin and chop one set of 
cooked calf’s brains rather coarsely. Have ready 
a well-buttered piece of toast. Beat up the yolks 
of three eggs with two tablespoonfuls of milk; stir 
in the chopped brains, salt, pepper and a dust of 
red pepper. Méelt one tablespoonful of butter, 
pour in the brain mixture, and stir it constantly 
over a Slow fire until it just thickens. Heap it up 
on the toast. Use for a luncheon dish while quite 
hot. Serveat once. On no account cook the mix- 
ture quickly, or the eggs will become curdled and 
tough and will lose their digestibility. 


Catr’s LIVER EN CASSEROLE. Cut one pound 
of calf’s liver into thin slices, lard them with thin 
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Harris Neil 


slices of salt pork, and cover all with French dre 
ing for one hour anda half. Cook inhot drippin 
one Chopped onion, two diced carrots, one digg 
turnip and two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsje 
Pour into a casserole; add the meat, one cupfy] 4 
tomato pulp, two cupfuls of stock and one tabj 
spoonful of mushroom catchup; cover, and eo, 
fortwo hours in the oven. Then add one cupfy 
of diced mushrooms, salt, pepper, red pepper ap 
grated nutmeg to taste, and cook for twenty mi 
utes. Thicken the sauce with one tablespoonjy 
of flour rolled in one tablespoonful of butt, 
Serve in the casserole. 


SPANISH SwEETBREADS. Blanch and larda py, 
of sweetbreads. Cook one tablespoonful each , 
chopped onion, celery, carrot and parsnip in fp 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add the swectbreag 
basting often until brown. Blend two tallespooy 
fuls of butter with two tablespoonfuls of flour; 
a saucepan over the fire; add the liquid and t 
vegetables from the pan in which the sweetbreaj 
have been cooked, half a cupful of chopped t 
matoes, one tablespoonful of chopped pimientoe 
one tablespoonful of grated horse-radish, ap 
enough stock to make one cupful and a half , 
gravy. Season Nicely and simmer for ten minute 
Place one cupful of boiled noodles in the center 
a hot dish, dust them with grated Parmesan ches 
and surround with the sweetbreads. Serve wi 
the strained sauce. 


BRAISED CALF’s Liver. Take a small calf 
liver, soak it in cold water for about twenty mi 
utes, then drain and wipe it with a cloth. Inge 
small thin strips of larding bacon on the surfag 
of the liver. Prepare a ‘“‘mirepois”’ of vegetable 
onion, carrot, bacon, bay leaf and herbs, Px 
these in an earthenware casserole containing t 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter. Fry the ve 
etables a golden color; put in the liver andlet 
brown gently; pour off the fat; add about half 
pint of rich brown sauce and a gill of good stod 
Season with pepper and salt, and let simmer gent) 
for about an hour. Then add the juice of a lem 
and a small quantity of finely chopped parle 
Boil up, take up the liver, let the liquid reduc 
strain, and remove the fat. Replace the liverj 
the casserole and put it ona dish, sauce over car 
fully, and serve. 


KIpDNEys A 1A St. GEORGE. Take some mutto 
kidneys, allowing one to each person; skin thes 
and remove the cores, cut them in neat slices al 
eighth of an inch thick, and season them with sa 
and pepper; then put four kidneys so prepare 
into a sauté pan with three tablespoonfuls of bu 
ter, and sauté them very quickly over a brisk fi 
for ten minutes; then drain them. Clean outth 
sauté pan and put in it one cupful of good thid 
boiling Espagnol sauce, to which add the kidne 
and two sliced pickled walnuts and eighteen ra 
bearded oysters; just allow the sauce to get h 
but not to boil, and add a little paprika. Dishy 
the kidneys in a border of little round croutons 
bread which have been fried a pretty golden cold 
and with sliced tomatoes. 

To make the Espagnol sauce, mix three-quatte 
of a pint of brown sauce with one teaspoonil1 
meat extract, three sliced mushrooms, half acy 
ful of stock, a few drops of red color and a pind 


of sugar; reduce a quarter part, keep it skimmé 


while boiling, then strain and use. 


GIBLETS A 1A BacRation. Take the giblet 


from turkey, goose or chicken, cut the livers in{0 
Pieces; clean the gizzards and cut in six piec 
cut the necks in lengths of one inch and a hal 
skin the feet, and put all into a saucepan, with 
tablespoonful of salt and enough cold water 
cover the whole; let it come to the boil, then stral 
off and wash the pieces in cold water; put the 
into enough stock to cover them well; add af 
vegetables, such as three or four sliced oni0tt 
three stalks of celery diced, two leeks, six wh 
white peppercorns, one blade of mace, four clové 
half a teaspoonful of paprika anda bunch of hetl 
bring gently to the boil, skim well, and Ie 
Simmer for three hours; strain, take out the mt 
from the vegetables, and set it aside to serve 
the soup; let the stock stand to cool, then rem 
any fat from it, and clarify; strain it, put it bed 
intoa clean pan, and for each quart mix one table 
spoonful of cornstarch with a little of the sto 
stir it into the soup until it thickens; then add! 
Pieces of meat, taking care that they are ® 
rinsed with a little warm water before addits! 
the soup; to each quart of the soup add one till 
spoonful of boiled spaghetti cut in little m§ 
Serve some Chopped parsley in the soup. 


BAKED TRIPE. Wash two pounds of tripe 
put it intoa saucepan with cold water to covél! 
bring to the boil, and strain. Then cover thet? 
again with cold water, or half milk and half wi! 
and allow it to simmer slowly for from twe to ti" 
hours. Next cut it in small pieces, and season™ 
white pepper and salt. Cut four slices of butt 
bread in neat, square pieces, removing the cri 
Then grease a fireproof dish and place in it a lf 
of tripe and a layer of bread alternately until 
in, making the topmost layer bread and butt 
Beat up two eggs and add to them two < iptub! 
milk, or of tripe liquor, and half a tablespoo 
of mushroom catchup, and strain this over” 
tripe and the bread. Put afew pieces of butté! 
the top, and bake in a moderate oven until! 
liquor is set and the top nicely browned. Gal™ 
with sprigs of parsley. Serve hot. 

Tripe, which is in the inner lining of the stom™ 
of the ox, is oneof the most easily digested of av” 
foods. If carefully prepared it is both light 
nourishing, and for this reason is frequent!y ordé 
for people with weak digestions. There are” 
ferent kinds of tripe, such as the blanket, bo 
comb, reed, book and monk’s head, accordiné 
the part of the animal from whichit is taken. 
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What Can be Done With Our 
nf Native Wild Flowers 
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mall calf | a Z ee O CHURCH that has any avail- 
Vventy mi , a OP ss. : able space for planting can really 
th. Inseq eg g = Rt a a a ah ; afford to have bare and unsightly 
he surfag grounds around it. The beautiful re- 
vegetables sults of planting shown on this page can 
terbs, Py be obtained at no cost by transplanting 
nag : = : a: a : native wild flowers and shrubs from the 
> andi . . 2 = ; ; ‘ane ’ roadside and fields and arranging them 

bout half , ; i : ‘ = rs : attractively around the church, 
700d stodl > ee — How attractive and inviting the little 
mer gentiia tl PP, op A, ~ New England church appears in con- 
of alemo ; ‘ = ate trast with the view which shows only 
d parse a a ace the bare structure! The planting of 
id reduce || Spear nents ai — ee = trees, shrubs and flowers has changed the 
he liver |} : ee tiene whole aspect. The little church above, 
Over card |} ' located in the Middle West, portrays 
| ca : : beyond measure the value of planting. 
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_ : OUR church will look far more beautiful witha setting of 
six pied stately palms or evergreen trees which are so characteristic 
and aha of the Pacific-Coast States. In a regionso famed for its wealth 
n, witho of wild flowers the possibilities for gathering sufficient material 
d water t to get the results shown in the illustration on the right are 
then stra | easily imagined. 
put the The gaudy style of scattering imported and artificial varieties 
addake of trees and shrubs over the lawn is anything but pleasing when 
ced a compared with the planting shown here. 
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in it a bt al ; ee | Y OBSERVING the view above and the one at the left one 
intil ag , ' ; could hardly realize that they are pictures of the same 
L bull building. Unplanted, the church has no connection whatever 
piu with the surrounding landscape; it illustrates fully how crude 
os — ent) and unfinished the handiwork of man appears without the 
, ae .¥ fe e = — ee { Re Few ‘ Og POE hy ps8 assistance of Nature. This church is located in Louisiana, and 
sntil oe te4 Pies 3 Ee *, & : ; shows clearly what charming results can be obtained. 
Gari : = . Nes ede The most essential feature of the planting is the hedge or 
* Bey inclosure of wild roses. The green foliage and bright-colored 
blossoms of the wild flowers and vines planted around the base 
of the building harmonize with the background of stained clap- 
boards, so that the church blends with the surrounding landscape. 





NOTE~If you are in doubt about what you should plant or how your church grounds could be improved we will gladly help you. Send usa diagram giving size, location and exposure of grounds, the 
exact position of the church and the placement of all windows and doors, Address your inquiry to the Garden Editor, inclosing postage for reply. 
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Each Hand Has Its Own Tone Color 


In order to make the bass legato in the 
third and following measures of Moszkow- 
ski’s Etude, opus 24, No. 2, is it permissible 
to play the upper notes of the bass with 
the right hand? Hazet K. 


Alcibiades said: ‘‘When the lion’s pelt 
is not long enough we must put a piece of 
fox fur on.” To play those notes as you 
suggest is not forbidden by any law, but 
the makeshift must not be noticeable. 
Whether or not you can make it unnoticed 
you must judge for yourself. At any rate it 
is very difficult to hide the difference in 
the tone quality between the two hands. 
Besides, the makeshift is not always ap- 
plicable in the piece, and the places where 
it does not apply will most probably sound 
differently from the others. I should, there- 
fore, advise you to follow the original text 
of the composer, or, still better, to refrain 
from playing pieces which in their original 
setting are impossible to your hands. 
Please read my reply to ‘‘ Roanoke,” in 
this number. 


The Value of the Correct Touch 


In Schumann’s ‘“ Faschingsschwank,” 
opus 25, what touch is correct to use in the 
movement termed ‘‘Tranquillo”? I play 
the eighth-note chords with the up wrist 
staccato and connect with the half-note 
chord an octave higher with the down wrist 
stroke. Is this right? W. F. W. 

I would not use an outright staccato for 
the eighth-note, but rather what may be 
called a sympathetic non-legato, because 
this note forms after all a motivic unit with 
the following half-note. The pedal should 
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be taken according to the slurs, if the slurs 

are in your edition the same as in mine 
(Peters), where there is no such superscrip- 

tion as “‘Tranquillo”’ to be found in all the four 
movements. I had to search long for the place 
to which you refer and hope to have found the 
right one. Oh, these “‘editions’’! 


Play the Chords as Written 


At the beginning of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, 
opus 22, I play the first three chords as an 
arpeggio; then I play the rest of the chords 
without the roll. Is this correct? There is no 
marking to guide me on my copy (Breitkopf 
and Hartel). Mas. P. KU. 

As the chords are not marked by an arpeggi- 
ando sign, I see no reason why you should roll 
them. Besides, the whole phrase is so unified 
that a change in the playing of those chords can 
only destroy the intended unity. 


The Best Octave School 


Whose work do you consider to be the best 
on octave studies? RC. W. 

K.ullak’s ‘“‘School of Octaves,”’ especially the 
first book, containing the purely mechanical 
preparation for the seven studies in the second 
book, has not yet been excelled. 


Why a Note Appears in Both Staffs 


How would you play the following from 
‘‘Narcissus,”’ and why does the same note ap- 
pear in both clefs at the same time? i. 





Composers write sometimes in a manner that 
is to appeal to the eye (and through it to the 
imagination) as well as for the guidance of the 
fingers. This is a case in point. As we, in- 
stinctively, play the accompaniment with a 
lighter touch than we give to the melody, and 
as this lighter touch induces us to release the 
respective keys a little before the note has had 
its full value or duration of sound, the composer 
wished to prevent this curtailing to affect the 
melody, which happens here to employ the 
same key. Let the right hand strike but lightly 
and abandon the key while the left hand con- 
tinues to hold it. By the way, do you happen to 
know who composed this particular ‘‘ Narcis- 
sus’’? I know at least six pieces by that name 
and each one by a different composer. Never 
fail to name the composer. 


Practicing “Away From the Piano” 


Do you think that a good technic is aided by 
exercises away from the piano? A. L. 

Inasmuch as technic on the piano serves a 
musical, and exclusively a musical, purpose, I 
do not see what good can possibly come from 
any exercises of which your ear cannot perceive 
and control the immediate tonal result. If by 
‘‘away from the piano”’ you mean to substitute 
the piano with one 
of the innumerable 
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An Error of Print 


In the ‘‘ Allegro Scherzando”’ of Saint-Saéns’ 
G-minor concerto the following phrase appears. 
Should not the G-clef sign appear in the second 
measure, immediately after the first quarter 
note? Bee S. 


You are quite right. The G clef should stand 
before, not behind, the last two notes of the sec- 
ond measure. You seem to be a very precise 
reader, and yet quite able to read by inference 
where necessary. That is well; for we should 
never allow ourselves to be led into obvious 
absurdities by a mere misprint or slip of the 
composer’s pen. 


-One Purpose is the Real Test 


Is a study of the Bach Preludes and Fugues 
necessary to a good legato touch? I find Bee- 
thoven more interesting and should think that 
scales and arpeggios would develop an even 
legato. G. R. M. 


You need not play Bach to ‘‘acquire” a good 
legato touch, but you must have a good legato 
touch to play Bach. If you find Beethoven 
more interesting you may be too young to un- 
derstand Bach. At any rate, such questions de- 
pend entirely upon your purpose: whether you 
play to indulge your taste or to learn something. 
This you must decide in your mind, and then— 
do as your teacher tells you to do. 


Must be Played as Written 


In this measure from Albaniz’s ‘‘ Triana,” is it 
wrong to play with the right hand the sixteenth 
notes, A sharp and F sharp, allotted to the left 
hand? ASHLAND. 
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Yes, that would be wrong. The composer 
evidently wished those notes to be slightly 
prominent, which they could not be if they were 
made simply a part of a right-hand chord. It is 


not enough to read the pitch and duration of a 
note; its intent must also be considered. 
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Substitutions are Often Makeshifts 


Why are the thumbs crossed in the lower 
note of the treble and the upper note of 
the bass in Rachmaninoff’s C-sharp-minor 
Prelude, measures 3 to 10? It would be 
far easier to play the three part octaves in 
each hand. ROANOKE. 


It is not forbidden to put the left glove 
on the right hand, but it would miss the 
purpose. Just so it is with the case you 
quote. All our efforts at equalizing not- 
withstanding, an octave struck by one hand 
sounds differently from one struck by two 
hands. As the touch of each finger is indi- 
vidual, so is also the touch of each hand. 
Please read, also, my reply to ‘‘ Hazel K.,”’ 
printed on this page. 


What “Phrasins” Means 


What is the exact meaning of phrasing, 
and can it be done on any instrument? 
I have heard it contended that it can be 
done only on the organ and not on the 
piano. C. Asies 

Phrasing means, especially in music, a 
rational, sensible division of a lengthy sen- 
tence or period into its component parts. 
It is not confined to any one instrument 
nor to the voice but appertains to all music- 
making. The nature of your question 
leads me to think that you should look for 
a good teacher. 


Independence of the Fourth Finger 


Is there any exercise which will correct 
the tendency of the middle finger to move 
in sympathy with the fourth finger when 
not otherwise employed? By CaS: 

Inasmuch as the tendon of the fourth 
finger is attached to that of the third about 
an inch below the first joint, the two fingers 
are in closer sympathy of action than any other 
fingers. Especially, the fourth will never make a 
successful suffragette, because, after all, we can 
bring it to a certain degree under control. Press 
down a key (silently) with the third finger and 
strike the next key with the fourth a number of 
times. Be sure to strike with the finger alone 
and not by using your arm muscles. You may 
also reverse the process. This is the best exer- 
cise I know of for the purpose. I warn you,'how- 
ever: Do not overdo it! Remember that poor 
Schumann, by forcing the matter, paralyzed his 
right hand and could never play with it again. 


A Concession But a Makeshift 


I have been severely criticized for playing 
the lower notes in this passage of Beethoven’s 
C-minor concerto with the left hand, although 
the Steingraeber edition seems to allow it. Am 
I right, or are my critics right? IDELLA. 





If the Steingraeber edition ‘‘seems to allow 


it,’’ you may regard the permission as a conces- 
sion to small hands, which—in my humble 
opinion—should leave alone compositions for 
which they are too small. Try to play the figure 
first with one hand, then with the help of the 
other, and see how different the effect will be. 
As a makeshift the left hand may be used, but 
the effect will ever be—a makeshift. 


Do Not Play Music Too Difficult 


Are the operatic transcriptions of Liszt, 
“‘Norma,” “‘ Don Juan,”’ etc., considered in good 
taste for a modern program? WEsT Court. 


While the opera ‘“‘Norma,”’ by Bellini, is far 
below the artistic level of Mozart’s ‘“‘Don Gio- 
vanni”’ (or Don Juan), the exquisite taste Liszt 
displayed in his transcription makes up for 
much of Bellini’s weakness. Both pieces are so 
difficult, however, as to put the powers of expe- 
rienced artists to a.Severe test, and it is with 
reference to this that I take the opportunity of 
warning you against the playing of pieces beyond 
your technic—such technic which you really 
command with sovereignty. This kind of over- 
reaching one’s self is like living beyond one’s 
means; as this leads inevitably to ruin finan- 
cially, so does the other pianistically. 


How to Correct a Bad Habit 


How can I strengthen the first joints of my 
fingers so that they will not curve inward? And 
how can I improve my touch in general? 

ELISE. 

The bending of your fingers inward is not 
necessarily a result of weakness; it comes usually 
from bad habit, and as this, in its turn, is due to 
a lack of self-observation, the cure is obvious: 
Watch your fingers carefully and play very 

slowly for a while; 





mechanical contriv- 
ances which are the 
bane of every good 
teacher’s life, I can 
only advise you to 
refrain from it. We 
cannot learn swim- 
ming on the floor of 
our room; there 
must be water 
under, over and all 
around us. Just so 
we must have tone 
to acquire a technic. 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF. MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in care of Taz Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


try to produce a 
good, round tone 
without allowing 
the fingers ever to 
bend inward. Do 
not, however, exag- 
gerate the outward 
curving of the fin- 
gers into a cramped 
position, as this 
would unavoidably 
harden your touch 
and tone. This 
answers, also, your 
second question. 
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DESIGNED BY HENRY B. WARD 


— rooms and a 
bath compose 
this attractive bun- 
galow. The lines 
of the exterior are 
especially well 
handled. 


DESIGNED BY FRANK TYLER 


BOVE is a comfortable little home 

which was built for $850. There 

are four rooms and a bath inside and a 

screen porch just off the kitchen. The 

exterior is of clapboards painted gray, 

with the trim of white. It is an ex- 
ceptionally good design. 

Below is a bungalow house designed 
by the same architect. This one is of 
more generous proportions. Gray and 
white is the color combination of this 
exterior also, and the red brick of the 
chimney adds a brighter note. The 
interior woodwork has been stained a 
soft brown in all rooms but the bath 
and kitchen, which are finished inwhite 
enamel. The walls are plastered. 





By Carey Edmund 


DESIGNED By FRANK TYLER 








DESIGNED BY C. C. WENDEHACK 





ELOW is an interesting home built 

of mottled brick which, with the 
dark, bottle green of the shutters and 
roof, gives a most pleasing color effect. 
The trim is of ivory white, and the cov- 
ered porch on one side is nicely balanced 
by the pergola on the other. The living 
room extends across the entire front of 


the house, and back of it are the dining © 


room and the kitchen. On the second 
floor there are four bedrooms of good size. 
The interior is finished in ivory-white 
enamel with the doors of birch finished 
in mahogany. 


DESIGNED BY WAYLAND P, CRAMER 


N THE left below is 
a fire-resisting house 
with walls of hollow tile 
and roof of slate. It is 
economically planned in- 
side, with but one stair- 
way, onechimney and one 
plumbing line. 

Next to it is another 
house built of hollow tile. 
The roof, however, is of 
shingles. The exterior is 
simple in design, which is 
in keeping with the mate- 
rial of construction. There 
are fireplaces in living 
room and dining room. 


« 


DESIGNED BY PEARE & QUINER 


DESIGNED BY LOUIS C. HICKMAN 


N THIS plaster 
bungalow the liv- 
ing room runs 
through the center 
of the house and the 
other rooms open 
from it. 


DESIGNED BY W. E. COOLBAUGH 


ATHER unusual is the placing of 
the bungalow above. It solves 
the problem of how to place a wide 
bungalow on a narrow lot. The street 
runs parallel with the end of the house, 
and privacy is thus afforded to the 
front porch. It would make an ideal 
small summer home, as there are but 
three rooms and a bath inside. 
Below is a home which in every way 
bespeaks comfort. The plan shows 
especially interesting features and is 
most compact in the arrangement of 
rooms. A generous red-brick fireplace 
in the living room is flanked on each 
side with a built-in bookcase, and the 
woodtrim of this room is white enamel. 


DESIGNED BY ROY P. DONNOCKER 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these houses, and to tell you the approximate cost of each, if you send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Mr. Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We shall send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ Howto Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or 
“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Mr. Charles E, White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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E REALIZE the difficulty that persons unac- 
quainted with different varieties of trees, shrubs 
and flowering plants experience in choosing from the 
hundreds of kinds offered in catalogues; so this page 
was prepared to show the possibilities for planting. 
For the small house garden which may be located 
either in the city or in the suburbs the possibilities for 
attractive planting are with a few exceptions equally the 
same. There are plants for every purpose, from con- 
cealing an unsightly board fence or wall to planting a 
shaded side entrance to a city yard. 





BOVE is a narrow side yard facing the nk AX e Bae si OE ; ie THIS view the flowers bordering th 
south; anedging of boxwood borders - ; Ba i i Oss walks and those in the window box ay, 

the walk; along the house hardy roses of the same variety. Many differey 
are planted, with ramblers covering the Ste Sree a4 : e as i. te kinds of annual flowers may be used jj 
walls, and on the opposite side is a bor- as alee i 71. « % S34 5 toe Bas this way. How beautifully the vine 
der of hardy perennials. ake ] : ; frame the quaint little casement windows 


OR a progression ¢ 

border like the one 
might begin with stro 
dark, grouped with pal 
passing on to delica 
then to rose color, 
strongest scarlet varie 
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N THE view above the 
bareness of the porch 
facing the little back 
yard has been greatly re- 
lieved by planting Jap- 
anese barberry around 
the base and training 
hardy climbing plants to 
grow over the columns. 
Attractive annual vines 
cover the lattice fence 
on both sides, and at the 
foot of the lawn, screen- 
ing the vegetable garden, 
is a mixed border of 
annual flowers. 

Below is a yard which 
has been planned, 
planted and cared for by 
a family with a very 
modest income. They 
have found that a thing 
that is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 


Fm SEY bees. -4 





Coenen Oe ee: a : Ay bi $ : mes gfe an. 1 ‘ orange and bright yell 


‘HIS livable house, with a garden in front, has an 

arched porch which opens into a central hall. The 
exterior is of plaster, with a shingled roof stained a red- 
brown, and topped with red-clay tiles. On the first floor 
there are a large living room and dining room which are 
practically one, and two bedrooms and a bath. Upstairs 
there is a large sun porch or sleeping porch. 


NOTE—The Architectural Editor will send small-sketch plans of this 
house upon request, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


N THE right is a small yard 
with a walk bordering the 
fence on three sides. Considering 
the limited space for planting, a 
bed was provided in the center of 
the grass plot and planted with 
bright-colored annual flowers. 
Below on the left is shown a 
formal arrangement for a small 
garden. The walk from the porch 
leads to the rear entrance. An 
arched trellis covered with vines 
frames the gate. The arrangement 
forms a very interesting vista. 
The pretty little picture on the 
right shows an attractive side 
entrance. Stately hollyhocks and 
snow-white Madonna lilies are in 
flower—a charming prelude to 
gayer succession of blooms. 





BOVE is a sma 
paved courtyards 
outdoor living room, i 
the corner of which is 
little water garden coy 
taining goldfish, and dij 
ferent varieties ofaquati 


plants arranged in pots 


around the pool ar 
grouped a number 
attractive house plan 
placed outdoors for th 
summer; hanging b 
kets are suspended fro 
the framework above. 
On the left is a view 
a yard situated in a lar 
city. At very little ca 
the owner has made 
into a beautiful flow 
garden. His family fi 
it a most delightful sp 
in which to spend theh 


summer days at home. 








NOTE—We shall be very glad to help you with your garden problems or to suggest a scheme for planting, giving a complete list of the most popular varieties of plants which are easy to grow; but in 


order to advise intelligently we should have a rough plan of the grounds with dimensions. 


We must know also which way the house faces, the placement of doors and windows, and the location of walks, 


driveway and outbuildings, Address your letter to the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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F ALL flowers that are culti- 
vated for ornamental purposes 
there are none which have come into 
greater popular favor than the old- 
fashioned hardy perennial and bien- 
nial plants. Their popularity is not 
at all surprising when we consider 
that the schemes of planting shown 
on this page supply as a whole not 
only beautiful gardens, but econom- 
ical gardens. The resulting pleasure 
of ever-changing color from early 
spring until late autumn is not an 
evidence of expense. 


OR a progression of color in a mixed € a Re feu. a . - HAT shall I plant in the shade?” 
border like the one shown above, one 4 thet _— ; is the problem which commonly 
ht begin with strong blues, light and perplexes each of us. The noble border 
k, grouped with pale yellow and white, shown above flourishes in the neighbor- 
ssing on to delicate shades of pink; ‘ hood of tall trees and gets very little sun- 
n to rose color, crimson, and the on aH ge *: Boay light. Such shade-loving plants as the 
ongest scarlet varieties; leading on to : oe " : : B) rhododendron, mountain laurel, Androm- 
nge and bright yellow. A pale yellow eda, azalea, pepper bush, coralberry, 
owed by white will pleasingly com- snowberry,viburnum, hydrangea, Kerria, 
e the warm colors with the lavender and others too numerous to mention here, 


purple varieties. thrive best under such conditions. 


HE exterior of the house is gray, with trim of 
white, and the porch floors are cement. The glass 
doors were planned especially to give a pretty outlook 
on the flower garden. Both the living room and the 
dining room are finished in dark wood, with tinted 
walls of a tan color. The fireplace fits into the angle 
made by the stairway and has beside it a comfortable 
seat. Quite a cozy sun parlor is back of the living 
room, and a lavatory is so arranged that it is accessible 
from the sun parlor or the kitchen screen porch. 
NOTE—The Architectural Editor will be glad to send small- 
sketch floor plans of this house, showing how the rooms are arranged, 


or to tell you the approximate cost, if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed with the inquiry. 
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one on the left shows the 
possibilities for a walled 
garden; hardy, climbing 
plants cover the walls, 
which help out the beau- 
tiful mixed border of 
hardy perennials. 
Opposite is shown a 
long, irregular-shaped 
back yard. The graceful 
curved walk and the un- 
interrupted succession of 
flowers and shrubs hide 
the approach to the rear, 


NOTE—We shall be very glad to help you with your garden problems or to suggest a scheme for planting, giving a complete list of the most popular varieties of plants which are easy to grow ; but in 
order to advise intelligently we should have a rough plan of the grounds, with dimensions. We must know also which way the house faces, the placement of doors and windows, and the location of walks, 
driveway and outbuildings. Address your letter to the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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: * ; ES Sen ITH a little gardening, energy and 
HIS rather hopeless-looking back yard has ae © 5 é ot Y enthusiasm a number of small school 
been reclaimed by the owner. A cement re ae se ; , } Se. children have transformed this unsightly 

walk bordered with geraniums has replaced opin Be hkiy iets is rng lot, gor pegs been a dumping ground 

the old one. The attractive grouping of shrub- A bn ical 2 =, >. ae rv Persie rm a menace to health, into 
bery and flowers along the fence now forms a Sia: es ey . the delightful flower garden shown below, 
most beautiful inclosure. oe ea ol eek ae . eS after having spent only a very small 
: eo 4 : amount of money for seed. What a beau- 

tiful lesson this teaches! 


HIS unsightly accumulation of 

rubbish surrounding a rather di- 
lapidated outbuilding is typical of a 
great many back yards, but by no 
means is it a view to be proud of. Just 
see what a difference a few repairs and 
the planting of grass seed, vines and 
flowers has made. The small amount 
of money spent has certainly proved 
worth while. The outlook from the 
rear of the house must be far more 
pleasing to the tenant and also to the 
people living next door. 





N THE right is a city back 
yard before the owner 
conceived the idea of planting. 
After clearing away the rub- 
bish he proceeded to repair the 
fence; now, beautiful flowering 
vines cover the fence,and many 
varieties of bright-colored flow- 
ers border the walk. The rustic 
bench forms a cool retreat for 
the children. 


HICH of the two do you 

think the children would 
desire most? The dirty back 
yard on the left, strewn with 
ashes and tin cans, or the joy 
of having a garden of old- 
“fashioned flowers like the one 
below, which gives an unin- 
terrupted succession of blooms 
during the open months and 
provides an abundance of flow- 
ers to cut for bouquets. The 
outdoor exercise alone will save 
enough money in doctor bills 
to plant such a garden. 


AKING an interest in 

their home, the new ten- 
ants felt that the yard could 
be greatly improved. See 
what a transformation the 
planting of flowers and grass 
seed has made. 


NOTE—To those who desire the pleasure of beautifying their back yards, we shall be very glad to furnish plans for planting, giving a complete list of the most popular varieties of flowers which are 
easy to grow. Givea brief but adequate description of your property, its exposure, size, the location of walks and outbuildings, and the placement of your house in its relation to the garden. Address 
your letter to the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a two-cent stamp for reply. 
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desire to be well and correctly dressed 

for all occasions. Nothing will make 
her more uncomfortable and ill at ease than 
the consciousness that her clothes do not 
fit the time and place. Choosing the right 
clothes is not so difficult a task that it cannot 
be mastered by anyone who is willing to de- 
vote some time and patience to studying the 
matter closely, giving careful attention, first 
of all, to selecting the colors, materials and 
designs that are most becoming to the indi- 
vidual; then to the suitability of the garments 
to the occasions for which they will be required. 

Cut out this chart according to the direc- 
tions given below and you should find it very 
valuable when you are puzzled as to just what 
constitutes the correct costume for any occa- 
sion which may arise. 

A dainty afternoon dress will not look out of 
place at any but the most formal evening 
entertainments, but an evening gown will 
nearly always, without exception, look badly 
if the situation is reversed. 


| wes woman in the world has an innate 


UT correct dress should be governed, or 

modified, to some extent by local customs, 

for common sense must be allowed to play the 
leading part in all clothes problems. 

Do not forget that the time spent in choos- 
ing the right costume is never wasted, for 
when once selected it requires no further 
thought. How many women realize how 
large a part the seemingly small accessories 








play in the correct costume? The shoes, 
gloves, veils, girdles, and even ornaments like 
jewelry and beads, must be chosen, not only 
to harmonize with the dress or suit itself, but 
to produce an attractive, becoming effect. 

Individuality in clothes, as in most other 
things, needs to be encouraged, but must be 
used cautiously by the amateur. It is interest- 
ing to note that the women who are always 
well dressed carefully avoid the fads and 
fancies of the moment. which so many women 
seem to have adopted with no regard for any- 
thing except the fact that ‘‘everybody else is 
wearing one.” 


HOOSING the most becoming colors is 
often a difficult task, and while no hard- 
.and-fast rules can be given for such a selection 
there are some suggestions which will help to 
find the right ones. Remember that your 
personal preference in this matter cannot be 
given much consideration, for more often than 
not your favorite color is not a becoming one. 
Each season brings a new fashionable color 
which may or may not be becoming, and 
please be warned that you will make a great 
mistake if you select it for this reason alone. 
We shall be very glad to help you further 
with this question of correct clothes, if you care 
to consult us. Write to the Fashion Editors, 
in care of THE LapiEs’ ‘HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope 
for our reply. 
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Cut Out the ‘Chart Illus- 
trated Above Along the 


Very Thin Cardboard 


eighth. 
tas th 


Cut Cardboard the Same 
Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 
in Disk Where Indicated 
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Then Cut Out the Disk 
Below Along the Outside of 


ein Black Line end Business, Shopping, Traveling the Black Line, and Mount 
Mount on Bristol Board or Plain and of becoming This on a Piece of Thin 
gt 


Cardboard 


Semi-tailored; skirt, walk- 


Medium size, durably 


Calfskin, black or tan; 
buttoned or laced 
Tan dogskin or gray 

ocha 


Leather bag, me- 
dium in size 


7 
tS 


30 4? 


Punch a Hole in Back Piece. 
Fasten Ali Together in the 
Center, Paste Top, Left 
and Lower Edges of Back 
and Front Together. Hang 
in Convenient Place 
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PURE 
DYE 


BUY 


Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfactory Wear 


THIS TAG INSURES 
THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
AND SHOULD THE LINING PROVE 
UNSATISFACTORY, 
RETURN THE GARMENT 
TO ANY OF OUR SALESROOMS, EXPRESS 
PREPAID, TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND 
WE WILL RELINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS.& CO. 


SILK MANUFACTURERS 


“Yes, Lined With Belding’s 
' Silk, Guaranteed To Wear.’’ 


Belding’s Silk Fabrics are Pure 
Dye and will not rip, split or tear. 
They are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory wear and will dry-clean 
without damage. Look for name 
“‘Belding’s”’ in selvage or Belding 
Bell Tag attached to Ready-to- 
Wear Garments. They protect you 
against adulterated, worthless silks 
that are flooding the market. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 


Lining Silks 
Have long held the lead for lining 
Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc. They 
excel in appearance and wear. 


Belding’s Tearless 
Petticoat Silks 


Your Petticoats will wear much 
longer if made of this fashionable 
guaranteed silk. All latest shades, 
beautiful soft finish, fine luster. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 


Dress Silks 


A most complete line of Messa- 
lines, Taffetas, Satin de Chines, 
Satin Charmeuse. All latest colors, 
plain and novelty designs. Guar- 
anteed not to rz, split or tear. 


Retail Prices 
Belding’s Silk Fabrics are full 
yard wide, and retail for $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 per yard. 


Look For The Belding Bell Tag 


It Guarantees the Silk Lining of 
Ready-to-Wear any 
Garments to which $ 
attached. 

Sent FREE-— Illustrated 
Booklet “The Story of A 
Silk Mill” written by well 
known lecturer and writer. 
FREE, if you address our : 
Chicago Office, 201 West Mon- 
roe Street. Trade Mark 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St.Paul Baltimore San Francisco 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 


BELDINGS 


SILK 
FABRICS 
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In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 





By H. Addington Bruce 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any “ psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
him from their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “ premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a “ghost,” or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he willtry, from years of study and 
experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials. Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


have been submitted to me is one from a 

New England woman of refinement and 
education, who stated that during an extended 
European tour she had been greatly perplexed 
by the repeated occurrence of what she described 
as an “inward voice,” directing her to act in 
certain ways and purporting to give her infor- 
mation regarding matters of which she then 
knew nothing. If she obeyed these strange 
monitions she always found the information 
thus imparted correct in every particular. 


A have the many psychic problems that 


For example, shortly before her arrival in a city 
she was visiting for the first time, the “‘ voice’”’ 
ordered her to proceed to an art gallery and go to 
a specified room, where she would find an unusu- 
ally beautiful painting of a classic subject. The 
“‘yvoice’’ described the painting in detail. She 
went to the gallery, found the painting there, and 
also found that it had been described with the 
greatest exactness. 

Again, when she was setting out to visit a mu- 
seum, the ‘‘voice’’ informed her that she would 
see there a quaint, clocklike relic of the Middle 
Ages. She kept a sharp lookout for this object, 
but to no purpose; and she was beginning to feel 
that on this occasion her mystic guide had failed 
her, when it occurred to her to ask a museum offi- 
cial. She learned that there was such a relic in the 
museum, and she saw it stored in a room seldom 
entered by visitors. 

On another occasion, in London, she wished to 
buy a souvenir that she knew could be obtained 
only in an antique shop, and perhaps not even 
there. At once the “‘voice”’ pronounced a foreign- 
sounding name, quite meaningless to her. A few 
days later, riding in an omnibus through the 
streets of London, she noticed this same name on 
the signboard of a store, and saw that it was the 
name of a dealer in antiques. She found there the 
article she wanted. 


So frequently and so helpfully did the “ voice” 


assist her that she gradually became convinced 
that she was experiencing either some form of 
‘spirit communication” or of telepathy from 
the mind of a living friend acquainted with the 
facts of which she thus obtained information. 
But, as I pointed out to her, it actually is neces- 
sary to resort neither to the spiritistic theory 
nor to that of telepathic influence to understand 
what happened. 


What She Had Really Seen 


E ARE all of us, every day of our lives, 

seeing and hearing much of which we have 
no conscious knowledge but which nevertheless 
finds lodgment in our minds. This information 
is faithfully retained by the memory, and under 
certain conditions—for example, if we are hyp- 
notized, if we are asleep, or even, in the normal 
waking state, if we are abstracted, nervous, 
fatigued, etc.—may become consciously known 
to us. To illustrate by an amusing little story 
once related to me by Dr. Morton Prince, the 
distinguished medical psychologist: 


Doctor Prince was one day discussing with a 
judge this very question. ‘I cannot believe,” the 
judge declared, ‘“‘that a mere casual glance may 
be enough, as you claim, to give a perfect knowl- 
edge of the object glanced at.” 

So Doctor Prince offered to prove his state- 
ments with a concrete demonstration, and, the 
offer being accepted, introduced the judge to one 
of his patients. They chatted together for a few 
moments, then Doctor Prince suddenly whisked 
a screen between the judge and the patient. 

“‘Now,” he said to the latter, ‘‘I want you to 
tell me exactly what Judge Blank is wearing.”’ 

“But I simply cannot,’”’ she protested; ‘I 
haven’t seen him long enough to know. AllI can 
say is that he has on a dark-colored suit.” 

Doctor Prince, still keeping the screen so that 
she could not possibly see the judge, now hyp- 
notized her and repeated his request. At once 
she began to describe the judge’s apparel, not ina 
vague, general way but in the most precise detail. 

She gave correctly the number of buttons on 
his coat, its texture, the color and pattern of his 
necktie, the shape of his collar. Finally, to the 
judge’s embarrassment and Doctor Prince’s 
horror, she calmly added: 

*“‘He is also wearing false teeth.” 


When She Recalled Everything 


OR does the passage of time seem to have 

any effect on the exactness and fullness 
with which sense impressions are retained in 
the memory. 


I know of a case in which it was necessary for a 
lady to recall the date, signature and bank name 
on a check that had been given to her two years 
before. Try as she might, the facts would not 
come to her, though she clearly remembered 
having read the check over carefully at the time 
she received it. 


She consulted a medical friend, who put her 
into a semi-waking, semi-sleeping state, through 
causing her to listen to a monotonous ticking 
sound. She was then asked about the check, and 
was able to recall not only all the required data 
of the signature, date and bank name, but even 
the number stamped in the corner of the check. 


Bearing in mind facts like these—facts, more- 
over, which have been verified by hundreds of 
careful experiments—it is no longer difficult to 
understand the experiences of the tourist from 
New England. In every instance, we have 
reason to believe, the knowledge communicated 
to her by her ‘“‘inward voice” was actually 
knowledge previously acquired by her through 
the ordinary channels of sight and hearing. 
That is, she had already seen—on picture post 
card or in illustrated book—or else had heard 
about, the painting in the art gallery and the 
relic in the museum; and, before the ‘‘ voice” 
gave her the antique-dealer’s name, she had al- 
ready glimpsed that name on the dealer’s sign- 
board in her wanderings through London. 

All these facts she may have forgotten so far 
as actual recollection was concerned. But sub* 
consciously they would remain in her memory, 
to lie latent until stirred into activity by ‘‘asso- 
ciation of ideas’? when she thought of visiting 
the city, museum, etc., with which they were 
connected. And even then they might have re- 
mained inert—had she not been at the. moment 
fatigued or nervous or in a state of reverie. 


The Moth on the Oak 


~XCEPTING for their frequency, indeed, 
_s her experiences find many parallels in the 
experiences of others, as, for example, this: 


A Church of England clergyman was visiting 
friends and went out one evening entomologizing. 
As he crossed a stile into a field, on his way toa 
neighboring wood, a voice said distinctly in his 
ear: ‘‘You’ll find ‘Chaonia’ on that oak.’”? This 
was a very scarce moth, which he had never seen 
before, and which he had never consciously 
thought of seeing. There were several oaks in the 
field, but he instinctively walked straight to the 
off side of one, and there was the moth. 


Manifestly it would be absurd to suppose 
that the ‘‘ voice” heard by the clergyman came 
from some “‘spirit.”” He had simply, “‘ oui of the 
corner of his eye,’”’ seen the moth fluttering past 
him and settling on the oak, and had subcon- 
sciously recognized it from previous knowledge 
gained through some textbook illustration. 


The “Voice” That Told the Mother 


CCASIONALLY such occurrences are vi- 
tally important. For instance, this was 
reported to me by a woman in Montana: 


One evening when my husband was away from 
home I was seated awaiting his return, our boy 
being sound asleep in a little crib on the opposite 
side of the room. Suddenly I was startled by 
hearing a voice say: 

“Take the child out of his crib.” 

I looked around, greatly frightened, for I knew 
that my baby and I were alone in the house. 
Then the voice came again: 

“Take the child out of his crib.”’ 

Scarcely knowing what I was doing I rose, 
crossed the room and took my boy to my arms. 
Next instant a bracket supporting a lighted lamp 
just above the crib gave way, and the lamp top- 
pled into the crib, which was at once in flames. 
Had I not received this warning the child would 
have been seriously, perhaps fatally, burned. 


This is exactly the sort of occurrence to which 
a spiritistic interpretation might easily be given. 
But what undoubtedly happened was that this 
mother, without being conscious of it, saw the 
gradual shifting of the bracket out of place, and 
her hallucination of the warning voice really 
came from this subconscious knowledge. 


A Mining Man’s Experience 


SIMILARLY with the experience of 21 Ari- 
zona mining man, narrated by him in these 
words: 


At the time I was at a mine called ‘‘ Rosales,’ 
about twenty miles east of Carbé, Sonora, Mex- 
ico. I had with me my assistant and two other 
Americans. A Mexican family occupied the 
building where we made our headquarters. The 
corral, or inclosure for the horses of the party, 
was about fifty yards from the house, and was 
fenced with posts and brushwood, with one en- 
trance. There were no other houses within two 
hundred yards. 

We had been quite busy examining ore samples 
in the house, and finally, late in the afternoon, to 
get a breath of fresh air and rest a little, I went to 
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the outside door and leaned up against the door 
frame lazily, thinking of nothing in particular. 
The rest of our party were inside busy with assay 
samples. None of the Mexicans were in sight. 

A voice, more to my inner hearing than out- 
ward, but to me perfectly audible, said: ‘‘Go to 
the corral!” Now, if there is anything I am not 
likely to do on a trip it is to have anything to do 
with the care of the horses or the corral. 

I looked toward the corral, saw nothing out of 
the way and answered the voice, perhaps not 
audibly, ‘‘What should I go to the corral for?” 
and kept my position. In a few seconds it came 
again, ‘“‘Go to the corral!’’ peremptorily. I went. 
I stepped quickly inside the corral (first time I 
had been there). The ground was covered with 
several inches of dry grass and hay, old fodder, 
etc., which, near one side, was on fire. I gave the 
alarm, and by quick work we saved the corral and 
horses. 

Before I got inside the corral I had neither 
seen nor smelt smoke, and had not the slightest 
idea of anything wrong. None of our party or of 
the Mexicans knew anything of what was going 
on till I gave the alarm. 


Here the hallucination, despite the narrator’s 
denial of any conscious perception, undoubt- 
edly may be attributed to a subconscious per- 
ception through the temporary exaltation of 
one of his sense organs. He may easily have 
seen or smelled the smoke of the fire without 
being consciously aware of it; or, through unu- 
sual acuteness of hearing, he may have sub- 
consciously caught the sound of any crackling 
caused by the spread of the blaze. His state of 
absent-minded reverie would then favor the 
emergence of this subconsciously acquired 
knowledge in the form of a hallucination. 


Did Dreams Solve These Crimes? 


HAVE sent to the Society for Psychical 

Research, to be investigated, a strange story 
that has come to me from a personal friend and 
that claims to solve in an astonishing way the 
much-talked-of Whitechapel murders of some 
years ago, the so-called “Jack the Ripper” 
killings. How the story told to me originated I 
have not the least knowledge, but I now make 
it public in the hope that among my readers 
there may be some one in a position to provide 
information that will help in verifying or 
disproving it: 


While the Whitechapel murders were going on 
a reputable London citizen dreamed one night 
that he saw a woman being murdered, and that 
he also saw the face of her murderer. When he 
awoke he had a perfect recollection of the dream, 
which was still more strongly impressed on his 
mind by the fact that the big ‘“‘feature” in that 
afternoon’s newspapers was an account of a 
Whitechapel murder that had been committed 
the night before. The coincidence between his 
dream and the murder startled him not a little, 
but he naturally put it down to chance and 
thought no more about it. 

A few nights later he had a similar dream, in 
which he again saw the murderer’s face, and it 
was the face of the man he had already dreamed 
about. The next day, to his surprise, the news- 
papers reported another Whitechapel murder. 
Still he refused to believe that there could be any 
connection between his dreams and the murders. 
But when he had the dream a third time, and 
when it was again followed by the newspaper an- 
nouncement of a murder, he decided to report his 
dreams to Scotland Yard. 

The inspector listened to him politely, and 
jokingly suggested that if ever he ran across the 
man of his dreams he would do well to report the 
fact at once. Some weeks passed, during which 
there were more murders, and then the dreamer 
one morning reappeared at Scotland Yard in a 
state of great excitement. 

“I have seen the man I dreamed about,” he 
announced, ‘‘and what is more, I followed him to 
his home. He is Doctor So-and-So.”’ 

And he named one of the most prominent 
medical men in London. 

Ready to grasp at any clue which might lead 
to the capture of the terrible ‘‘ Jack the Ripper,”’ 
the Scotland Yard authorities ordered one of 
their ablest detectives to gain entrance into the 
physician’s house, in the guise of a doctor wishing 
to consult him. On his first visit he failed to see 
the physician, but talked with his wife, and some 
statements she made led him to enlist the aid of 
a first-class specialist in mental and nervous 
diseases. 

“‘Doctor So-and-So,” this specialist is alleged 
to have reported, after an interview in which the 
physician had no suspicion that he was under 
examination for his sanity, “‘is unquestionably 
insane, and I strongly suspect that he is suffering 
from homicidal mania.”’ 

Steps were immediately taken to have him 
quietly removed to an asylum. This having been 
done, the Whitechapel murders ceased. 


Such is the story as it was told to me. 
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“Yes, I’m more than 

pleased with my new 

Wooltex tailored 
suit.” 


That is what you will say when 
you possess this charming model. 

It illustrates the refined character of 

Wooltex coats and suits now being 

shown by Stores That Sell Wooltex 

throughout America. 

It is to you that this beautifully 
tailored adaptation of one of Pre- 
met’s most attractive spring models 
will make its strongest appeal. 

It would take a custom tailor 
of the highest type to produce a 
garment with anything like the 
charm and good lines you will find 
in this Wooltex suit. 

The price is extremely reason- F 
ableconsideringtheunusualquality [ 
of materials and tailoring, $37.50. F @ 

Wooltex designers always avoid 
the extremes of style. They never 
make Wooltex wearers conspic- 
uous. They always express in 
their models style-correctness and 
good taste—quiet elegance rather 
than extreme novelty. 


The suit illustrated above—No, 1724—has a rolling tafe 
feta collar. The jacket is slashed at the sides over the hips. 7% 
Corresponding slashes in the sleeves are trimmed with f 
closely set taffeta-covered buttons and taffeta-edged button- q 
holes, The circular skirt is exceptionally smart. It} 
slashed down the center and trimmed with buttons and 
button-holes to match the coat. Materials are gabardine, 
poplin,satin gabardine,shepherd checks and imperial serge 


Many other models in Wooltex 
suits at $25.00 to $45.00. Coats 
$16.50 to $35.00. 


Come and try on these exceptionally at- 
tractive garments, in your own city, at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 


Note: ‘Styles for Spring 1915,” is the title of a beautl- 
fully illustrated book showing a most interesting collection 
of Wooltex spring models in coats, suits and skirts. It's 
edited from Paris by Madame Savarie, Director of the 
Wooltex Fashion Bureau there. Ask for it at The Store 
That Sells Wooltex in your own city, or send your name 
and address to The H. Black Company, Cleveland, Obio 
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sher’s Funnies 


The March Hare and the Easter Bunny: By Helene Nyce 


or a true one, and to send you a bunny Easter 

basket; or, if you prefer gardening, there are 
flower pots to be cut out, colored and pasted to- 
gether like the Easter basket, and paper flowers 
to put in them for your paper-dolls’ window 
boxes. You may have any of these if you will 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope for its 
return. A club pin, too, if you are not a mem- 
ber of the Flossie Fisher Club. 

{ don’t want members to endanger themselves 
to be kind, as one small boy did, but I am glad 
the members understand that small kindnesses 
are as much club work as large ones. This small 
boy went to the pasture for the cows and was 
hooked by the cross one. She did not injure 
him, for his blouse was strong and the cow’s 
horn caught in it. When the boy went home he 
told his mother, who said: ‘‘Why didn’t you 
take a stick and hit her?”’ He asked reproach- 
fully: ‘‘Why do I belong to Flossie’s club?”’ 

ScHooL ContTEsT: Teachers who do not un 
derstand the school contest may write to me for 
information. The stories may be written by the 
pupils on any subject; and all stories must be 
sent to me under one cover by the teacher. 
First prize, five dollars, for improvement of 
schoolroom or grounds; for each of the five next 
best stories, a copy of “ Flossie Fisher’s Funnies,” 
for schoolroom use. 

REGULAR ContTEsT: First prize, five dollars; 
second prize, two dollars; five third prizes of one 
dollar each; eight filled school companions for 
the eight fourth best; for each of the eight fifth 
best, a stencil outfit. 

First prize for the prettiest scrapbook, two 
dollars; for each of the five second best, one dol- 
lar; for each of the eight third best, a box of 
water colors; for each of the eight children whose 
work is next best, a box of pictures for weaving. 


| Eee be glad to tell you this bunny story 


The Prize Winners for January 


Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
GABRIELLE Harris (age 13 years), South Australia 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 


Datsyand BUTTERCUP BERRYMAN (ages 12and 10 years), 
England 


THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


B. ABRAHAM WHITELOcK, New York 
JOSEPHINE BALFouR (age 15 years), Oklahoma 
(MR.) JEAN L. SAVILLE (age 15 years), New Jersey 
va J. MCLEAN, Canada 
Avis M. PonpD, Massachusetts 


FILLED SCHOOL COMPANIONS 


Dan T. WALDEN, New Jersey 
IMOGENE GRIFFIN, Arkansas 
LuciLe SEAGLEY, Michigan 

HANNA GICHNER, Cleveland Park, D. C. 
E.si£ F. OLSEN, Massachusetts 
Sama G. KAHKONEN, New York 
MyrRTLeE H. WarE, Connecticut 
ANnITA W. KER, California 
COMBINATION PENCIL CASES 
ViRGINIA Cox (age 12 years), New Jersey 
I'RANCES LyncuH (age 11 years), Rhode Island 
GEORGE MITZEL, Ohio 
CHARLES M. GENAUx, Pennsylvania 
UTHER HEARN, Alabama 
MARGARET Goopwin, Virginia 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
Rose AKEHuRST, Connecticut 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
HELEN, ALICE and MILDRED BANTA (ages 12, 10 and 
6 years), New Jersey 
FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


DorotHy POWELL (age 16 years), Ohio 
E.sigE M. Dove, New Jersey 
FRANCES KLEIN, Massachusetts 
Betty Kuck (age 7 years), New York 

ARJORIE JONEs, Canada 


TEN PAINT BOXES 


ETHEL ZANDER, Massachusetts 
Dorotuy B. OLDHAM (age 6 years), Maryland 
ARIAN McCoy, Pennsylvania 
Eva JEWEL, Colorado 
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SuSAN and ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, Idaho 
Galt La BERGE, Colorado 
CLEMENTINE KAMINSKI, Wisconsin 
Dorotry PARMLEY, Takoma Park, D. C. 
EvELYN H. Assott, Massachusetts 
Lots BROTHERTON, Iowa 


COMBINATION PENCIL CASES 


RutH Loup, Massachusetts 
WAYNE WILSON, Iowa 
CONSTANCE EBERLY, Nebraska 
Mary LuciLe REAM, Ohio 


The Roll of Honor for January 


Stories 
BEULAH CorBIN, Alabama 
GorDON WHITE, Wisconsin 
Max W. Barr, Michigan 
EvELYN Davinpson, Canada 
RutH Rector, Oklahoma 
LUCILLE Buck, Ohio 
OLIVE KING, California 
MILDRED RAwWDON, Texas 
OREN ARNOLD, Texas 
Nancy Barr, New Zealand 


Scrapbooks 


CATHERINE KLINK, New York 
SaraH KELLy, Kentucky 
ETHEL BERGER, Canada 

HARLAN Potts, Idaho 
MIRIAM WARE, Connecticut 
FLORENCE Dun Lap, North Dakota 
WALDENA OsTERBY, Long Island 
ELEANOR HETLER, Pennsylvania 
NEZ PRATT, Illinois 
Dorortny E. NicHo.os, California 


Special Contest for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


Kimball School—Third and Fourth Grades—Granite 
District, Salt Lake County, Utah 
Teacher— Miss LAuRA LOVENDALE 


Be sure to inclose with your book or story a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply, and send 
not later than April 15 to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care oF THE LaptEs’ HoME JourRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








Better Cocoanut 
ina 
Better Package 


Dromedary Cocoanut is a mew 
product. New methods now 
make it possible to supply you 
with cocoanut which not only is 
fresh-grated, sweet and tender 
when placed in the package, but 
which stays fresh, sweet and ten- 
der until the very last cocoanut 
shred is used. The Dromedary 
package is the one Cocoanut 
package which keeps out the air 
and dust after it has once been 


The full, rich flavor and extra 
freshness of Dromedary Cocoanut 
will delightfully surprise you. 


“One-Cake” Package and 
10c Cookie-Cutter FREE 


Send us the coupon below and 5c (stamps 
or coin) partially to pay postage and pack- 
ing and we will send you a ‘‘One-Cake”’ 
size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, a 
Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoanut 
Recipe Book. The children will be de- 
lighted with some ‘“‘humpy” Dromedary 
Cookies cut with the Dromedary Cutter. 


The HILLS BROTHERS 
Company 
Dept. B, 


375 Washington St. 
New York 


Aye 
i) 











The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 


Please find enclosed 5c (stamps or coin) for which send 
me (1) a “One-Cake” size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, 
(2) a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter, (3) a Cocoanut Cook Book. 


Name 
Street. ——— 
__—————— 


Grocer. 


Address 
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HEN we dine we like 

to know the names of 
the dishes we eat, but we 
rarely pause to inquire into 
the history of the names. 
Apart from dishes which 
have their origin displayed 
in the name, as Boston 
baked beans, many narnes 
may be found which are in- 
teresting when considered 
in connection with their 
etymology. 








EDSPREADS is the odd name of a savory that may be 
made in a chafing dish. It is easily and quickly made, 
then spread over anchovy toast and served hot. 


cy 








TOLIMSY is the name of a rice and jam pudding. It isa 
favorite in the nursery, and children are delighted with its 
flufiy top and altogether delicious look. 








ARPET BAG is a 
round steak split half 
through and stuffed with 


oysters. It is closed like a 
sandwich and roasted yntil 
cooked. 





OTE —In presenting 

on this page several 
more of the popular odd 
dishes that have appeared 
in THE JOURNAL occasion- 
ally, Miss Neil regrets that 
she has not space to give 
the recipes for their mak- 
ing, but she will gladly 
send them if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent 
to her with the request for 
the recipes. 








OVE WELLS are small, dainty, round cakes very suit- 
able for wedding or engagement parties. The centers 
hold sweet red-currant jelly and pistachio nuts. 

















UFF is an excellent sweet for the spring and 
summer months. It is a sweet rhubarb gelatin 
flavored with lemon juice and served with cream. 





ACHELOR’S BUTTONS is the quaint name of tiny 
old-fashioned English cookies. These biscuits are often 
served at afternoon tea. They are fine for the lunch box. 





RRESISTIBLES are well named and are favorites. These 
are made of sponge or layer cake mixture, almond paste, 
strawberry jam, whipped cream and nut meats. 




















ENNY LIND 
receiveditsname 
from the sweet sing- 
er of the same name. 
She was very fond 
of this dainty and 
delicious cake- 
custard pudding. 





IKELETS are old- 
fashioned English 
breakfast hot cakes. They 
are raised with yeast, 
cooked on a greased griddle 
and served hot with butter. 














OM THUMBS are savory titbits for breakfast or 
luncheon, made with eggs, cheese, bread crumbs, 
milk, parsley and sweetenings. Bake and serve hot. 











ee preg TWINS is the name of double cream puffs. 
After the cakes are baked they are glazed over with 
fruit glacé and decorated with whipped cream. 





Pek MAN’S GOOSE—the name is cruelly ironic— 
is made of liver. But liver is as nourishing as goose, and 
if carefully cooked it tastes just as good. 




















14 cupfuls flour 


dry ingredients. 
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The Secret 


In making pastry, the 
use of Crisco goes far 
toward insuring satisfac- 
tory results. 


Standard ingredients, of 
course, and exact meas- 
uring are very necessary. 


But, given these, Crisco 
will produce for you 
pastry of a delicacy and 
lightness that perhaps 
you have never known. 


RISCO 


for Frying -for Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Purity is the watchword 
that guards the manu- 
facture of Crisco. 


Digestibility is the token 
by which it commends 
itself to the up-to-date 
housewife. 


Economy is the charac- 
teristic which insures its 
welcome in _ households 
of moderate means. 


Plain Crisco Pastry 


Y cupful Crisco cold water 
(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into flour with 
knife until finely divided. Finger tips may be 
used to finish blending materials. 

sufficient water to make stiff paste. 
be added sparingly and mixed with knife through 
Form lightly and quickly into 
dough; roll out on slightly floured board, about 
one-quarter inch thick. 
handling rolling pin and roll from center outward. 
Sufficient for one small pie. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco 
are clearly shown in a cloth-bound 
book which will be sent you on 
receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
book also contains a different dinner 
menu for every day in the year, and 
615 recipes gathered and tested in 
actual cooking by the well-known 
food authority, Marion Harris Neil. 
A paper bound edition, without the 
**Calendar of Dinners’’ 
215 recipes, will be sent free for the 
asking. The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. D-4, Cincinnati, O. 


om * 


1 teaspoonful salt 


Add gradually 
Water should 


Use light motion in 


This 


but with 
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HE coming season promises an extensive 

vogue for outing wraps, and among them 
are sweaters, both gay and subdued in color, 
as well as fancy and tailored in design. 
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Very Light-Weight Knitted Sweater 
Suitable for House Wear 








Outing Coat of Pink and Gray Angora 
Wool of Genuine Quality 
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One of the New Loose- \ | % 
Coat Effects in Crochet ‘ \ 
With Girdle of Silk \ 





5 


NOTE —All of these garments can be bought in 
the shops ready to wear. Directions for making 
Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 can be supplied for 15 cents by 
mail. Please address the Needlework Editors, 
THE LaprEs’ HoME Journal, Philadelphia. 


Designs 1 and 2 by F. T. Henry 
Designs 3, 6 and 8 by H. Lee Mallory 
Designs 4, 5 and 7 by O. M. Gaiser 





i. WOVEN silk sweaters the two illustrated 
on the left and right figures are among the 
newest designs. The center one shows a very 
jaunty model knitted in worsted. 








A Reversible Knitted Sweater Per- 
fectly Finished on Both Sides 











Two-Color Woven Silk Sweater With 
Tailored Lines for Morning Wear 
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Children’s Hosiery 


For the general hard usage that good 
healthy youngsters give their stock- 
ings, Black Cat Hosiery is made in 17 
styles—ranging from our famous, 
long-wearing ‘‘Leather Stocking’’ to 
dressy ‘‘Sunday-Wear.”” The Black 
Cat brand lets mother and her mend- 
ing basket rest. 3 weights. All colors. 


Ask your dealer to let you see the 
famous Black Cat Nos. 15, 20, 10 or 
18. Splendid ‘ply for boys in 4 
suitable weights. Triple knee and 

enuine Irish linen reinforced 

eel and toe. Very elastic at knee. 
Stands the “‘recess test.’’ 25 cents. 











Men’s Hosiery i 
Black Cat, made for men in 14 per- | 


fect styles, offers the widest range 
made in any one brand of men’s ho- 
siery. In silks, cottorfs, silk lisles, wools 
and merinos. All weights. Every color. 
Unlimited guarantee. If the dealer i 
has not your own exact style, write us. | 
Have your dealer show you our 
No. 295—Men’s Fibre Silk, seam- Ss 
less. Allcolors. Light weight. Fine t 
gauge. Strongly reinforced heels 
and toes. Clings to ankle and fits 
without wrinkling. Beautiful lus- 
tre. Excels most hose costing 40 
per cent more. Price 25 cents 








jn 








Women’s Hosiery 
Women buy more than 20,000 pairs of 8 
Black Cat daily. Over 10,000 dealers have 
built up their hosiery reputation on this 
brand—the one make that suits every taste. 
In silks, cottons, silk lisles, wools and 
merinos, 30 beautiful styles for women and 
all weights and colors. Correct shades to 
match shoes and gowns. From 25c up. If 
the dealer has not the exact color you want, 
write us direct. 
Tell the dealer you want to see No. 
390— Women’s Silk Lisle; seamless 
for comfort; beautiful lustre, fine 
gauge, light weight. High spliced 
heel and doubie sole. Heels, toes, 
and transfers reinforced. Extra elas- 
tic athem. Popular colors. 25 cents. 
Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles 
for all the Family — FREE, 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A. for over 30 Years 
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Is Your Family Enjoying This -or 
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This portrays a typical present-day American fam- Everyone admires it. The dark Brewster green, 
ily group. fashionably designed streamline body is simple, artistic 
All are vigorous, healthy and happy. All have a and clean-cut. 
definite pleasure which they enjoy any time of the 


Everyone is comfortable in it. Even grandmother 
day—any time of the year. 


can ride with as much ease and comfort as she does in 


Their life is the life worth while—chock-full of a big Pullman. This is due to the long underslung 


fun, and free from petty cares and dull moments. rear springs, the deep, soft seat cushions and the extra 


Thus you have one notable, fundamental and ac- large tires. 


knowledged accomplishment of the modern motor car. If you already have an Overland we congratulate 


The Overland is the popular American automobile. you. If you have not you should. 
doesn 


self tl 
D 
R 


Anyone can drive it—father, mother, son. and 
daughter. The electrical controls, located on the steer- 
ing column, which start, stop and light the car, are 
operated by merely pressing buttons. Talk it over this evening. 


Ask anyone in your family. We’ll be satisfied 
with their judgment and decision. 


BY INVITATION Model 81 Roadster . . . $795 


MEMBER OF M d | 80 1075 Model 80 Roadster . . . $1050 

Pa Six—Model 82 $1475 

Be x 4 r#) e 7 Passenger Touring Car Model 81 $850 
/ Model 80 Coupé . . . . $1600 


TOURING CAR 4 Passenger Coupé TOURING CAR 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 


> 


Catalogue on request. Please address Department 200 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 











| Do They Have To Be Satisfied With This ? 
ee Cy iG 


Here is the other side of the story. “‘once”’ life is precisely what we make it. No more, 


This, too, is typical. But—you find no high spir- — ”° less. 


its—no gaiety or keen enjoyment here. This cross By manufacturing automobiles in vast quantities 
section of life is where gloom and melancholy exist. we have been able to make a thoroughly high grade 
automobile to sell at a price which nearly everyone 


Their lot is limited to crowded and stuffy trolleys, 
can afford. 


tedious walking and the monotony of staying at 

home! An Overland costs so little to get and so very little 

Wise Gaus cn i operate that now you can get a big, beautiful motor 
car that is well within reach and reason. 

When you are brought face to face with the facts 

doesn’t it seem like pretty poor economy to deny your- 

self the pleasures and benefits of an Overland? Your family belongs on the other page of life! 


Throw off that cloak of hesitancy. 


Doesn’t it seem rather unfair to your family? You are the master of their destinies. 


Remember we live but once. And during that See our dealer. 


Model 81 Roadster . . . $795 


Model 80 $1075 nO ae Model 81 $850 


Model 80 Coupé ... 5 “$1600 


TOURING CAR 4 Passenger Coupé TOURING CAR 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Department 200 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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HESE mahog- 

any dining 
chairs are made to 
match the side- 
boardshown onthe 
right. They are fit- 
tedwithremovable 
cushion seats in 
leather. The arm- 
chair costs $12 and 
thesidechair $8.50. 
They are substan- 
tially built and 
exceedingly com- 
fortable. Aserving 
table and a china 
cabinet are also 
madeto match this 
set. 































The Side Chair 


You lLive in 





By Ekin Wallick 


ban al 





OR a small 

apartment ora 
suburban dining 
room this attrac- 
tive Sheraton side- 
board comes in 
mahogany finish 
for $30. It meas- 
ures 54 inches in 
length and 22 
inchesindepth. An 
extension table, 
48 inches in diam- 
eter, with six Sher- 
aton legs is made 
tomatch thisside- 
board and costs 
$23. It extends to 
eight feet. 


















LAIN oatmeal 

paper in a light 
tan shade is used 
on the walls of the 
living room on the 
right. The windows 
and doors are hung 
with side curtains 
of linen taffeta, an 
attractive pattern 
in old rose, soft 
blue and gray green 
on a black ground, 
which costs 50cents 
a yard. The val- 
ances are of plain 
brown homespun 
and the sash cur- 
tains of cream- 
white scrim. The 
rug is tan with a 
dark border. 











































































A Graceful Wing Chair 


Costs $9.75 





A Stool for $5.50 


tae center table and pottery lamp-shown at 
the bottom of the page are especially pleasing 
in design. The table is of the round gate-legged 
type, measuring 45 inches in diameter. It can be 
had in birch mahogany, dull finish, for $18. The 
lamp has a pottery base, in a soft green mat glaze. 
It can be purchased, set for oil, with a 14-inch 
shade in any color of silk, for $10.50. 





in mahogany, dull finish, and costs $36. 



























The Rocker in Denim 


VERY convenient wardrobe chiffonier with 
seven drawers and good hanging space is made 







































COMFORTABLE and homelike apartment living room is 
shown above. The furnishings are simple and in good taste. 





A Convenient Telephone Table-Desk 









This Chair Costs 
$12.50 Covered 
in Denim 


add comfort. 


mall Apartment 
Here are Some Suggestions Which May Help With Your Furnishing 





The Armchair 


HE six-foot wil- 

low davenport 
can be purchased 
for $22.50 in the 
natural color or $25 
stained. The cush- 
ion covered in 
denim costs $8. The 
standing lamp in 
mahogany by the 
side of the daven- 
port is fitted for 
electric light and 
the silk shade can 
be had in any color. 
‘The attractive ma- 
hogany desk shown 
in the farcorner can 
be had for $21, and 
the slat-backed 
armchairin mahog- 
any finish for $9. 
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A Lounging Chair 





A Quaint Stool 


ANY attractive and inexpensive pieces of 

furniture are shown on this page, all of which 
would be suitable for furnishing the modern apart- 
ment. The telephone table-desk would be found 
most useful, and any of the chairs above would 
Incidentally, many of these sep- 
arate articles suggest serviceable wedding presents 
which would be much appreciated. 





MAHOGANY bureau like this costs 
$39.75. The top measures 45 inches 
long and 24 inches deep. 


NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about the illustrations on this page, or tell you the cost of the articles where not mentioned 
and where they may be purchased, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with your inquiry. 
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ing life better worth while. 


service most of the time? 


ing 100% efficient. 


Ffoljwint 


They are anxious to work for | 
you—this group of energetic | 
“El” helpers, including £]| 
Tosto (shown above), El Pereo, | 
E] Grillo, El Stovo, the Hotpoint | 
Iron and a dozen other highly eff. | 
cient #foint electric appliances, | 


Ready to lighten your work, save 
you time, furnish better food; mak. | 


Do you realize that the electric] 
wiring in your home is out of} 


But by having the “El” servants 
at your instant command, d 
night, at every lamp-socket ii the} 
house, you at once make your wir} 


Suppose now that you have 


Gl Joslo 





toast awaiting you. 


shelf a few moments. 


both sides. 


Canada, $4.50, 


Sholfuctnt, 


time—shaving water— light 


Small size (7") $3.00, In Cana 


Dealers Everywhere 


to state voltage. 


Toronto Co., Limited 





the electric bread toaster— 


—you sit still and enjoy breakfast 
with the others—just reach over 
to El Tosto and find fresh, crispy 


‘Toast two slices at once, so youl 
always have it fresh and h 
outside of slice is crunchy and ter-| 
der, but inside is moist—or cris] 
it all through by leaving on the 


Only one hand is used in placing bread, 
turning or removing toast. And it Cost 
only about one cent to toast ten slices on 


E] Tosto is made entirely of pressed sted! 
in an attractive design, heavily nickel 
plated and polished to a mirror-like finish. 
A cool handle is provided. Heating ele 
ment is guaranteed five years, Price $3.1. 





-hot water for shaving) 


6/ Bol 


Plunge into any liquid and it be 
gins to heat the instant the plug 
is inserted. Economical, hana) 
Heat water at lamp-socket for a'l pu" 


poses—warm baby’s milk without gettin 
up—tea, coffee or any hot d 


Highly polished nickel cylinder easil 
kept clean. Guaranteed two yeiu's. 


Large size (10") $4.00, In Canade $5.00. 
Crook-neck style, bent to lie flat in b 
tom of the dish, $5.00, In Canad: $6.5). 


The Hotpoint “El** appliances are sold by. thou 
sands of dealers throughout the world. |f 
dealer cannot supply you our nearest ofice 
ship prepaid on receipt of regular price. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co- 
Ontario, Cal. NewYork Chicago 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating 
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The Unfilled Grade of 


pyacsalebe 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


age 
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How often have you hung your 


windows with brand new shades, 
only to see them quickly become 
streaked and faded from sun and 
water—and soon so unsightly that 
you felt compelled to discardthem ! 


Shade your windows this time 
with the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin 
Window Shades. Sun cannot dim 
its soft, beautiful tints—water can- 
not spot it. 


‘That is one reason why it saves 
you moneyas well as improves your 
windows. A still greater reason 
is this — 


| It wears twice as long 


as the ordimary shade. For it is 
made of a different material—a 


closely woven cloth without that 
filling of chalk and clay, which in the 
ordinary shade so soon cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and pinholes. 
It is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. 

Made in many rich, lustreless tones 
and in Brenlin Duplex —light on one 
side, dark on the other, Ask particularly 
to seethe popularnewVan Dyke Brown. 

If you want the utmost in shade beauty 
and economy, go to your Brenlin dealer 
today, ask for this Unfilled Grade — and 
get zt, It is perforated with this mark— 
CAcNLiIN—along the edge of every 
yard. Look closely for it when you buy 
and when your shades are hung. 


Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual | 
samples of Brenlin 
UNFILLED 
shades in all col- 
ors, and gives many 
helpful suggestions 
for artistic window 
treatment. Withit is f 
- will send you gy 
the name of the j ‘ 

renlin dealer Prealin 
nearest you, Write ' 
today. CHas. W. a anepaaraeer a: 
BRENEMAN & Co., 2317 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brenlin Unfilled Shades are on display 


in the Craftsman’s Building, No. 6 
East 39h Street, New York, N. Y. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


——— 
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For windows of less importance 
there are two lower-priced grades of 
Brenlin—BRENLIN FILLED 
W\¢"d BRENLIN MACHINE 
J | MADE. Theywill be found by far 
the best window shade values at 
their prices. 
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Sun won't 
| fade it—water 
i} won't spot it 
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Spare Closet 


By Louise Brigham 


Author of “Box Furniture,” and Director of the Home Thrift Association, of New York City 
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This Shows You the Articles Arranged for 
a Chafing-Dish Repast 


HE closet in question had always been 

| almost a personality in our family. It 
was in one of the spare rooms and had 

been considered rather useless; and years ago 
someone named it the “cross-eyed closet,” 
because it was not square in shape. One day 
I decided to use this spare room fora studio, 
and the first thing to which I gave my atten- 
tion was this much-abused closet. A house- 
ful of girls one week-end gave me the idea of 
making the ‘“cross- 
eyed closet’? into a 


Looking Inside the Closet, With Everything 
Tucked Snugly Away in its Place 


has to get a meal before going to work; and a 
folding chair is kept between wall and table. 
Sometimes when I have hurry work to doI get 
my own meals here. 

Upon the outside of the door is hung the 
hanging desk which is also used as a tea table. 
This is covered with a large piece of blotting 
paper. Above it is a rack for holding note 
paper, envelopes and books, and ona ledge at 
the right are two holes for a fountain pen and 
apencil. At the left 
is a match box. 





guest corner to be used 
for my own special 
chums, or for others 
when occasion de- 
manded it. 

The back of this 
closet is three feet - 
wide, andthe front is 
four feet, and it was 
quite a problem to de- 
termine just how to 
handle this space. 
Now that I have it in 
shape foruse there will 
be found everything 
ready for the guest 
either within oron the 
outside of the door. 
Upon the'inside of the 
door hangs a folding 
iron cot, which you 
willsee in the second 
illustration. Within 
the closet are seen two 
hatboxes, and below 
are coat hangers for 
blouses or coats. 
Three shelves on the 








The first picture 
shows you the desk 
converted into a break- 
fast or tea table and 
ready for a chafing- 
dish repast. The roll- 
ing cooking table upon 
which to prepare the 
tea and chafing-dish 
viands stands at one 
side. The drawer of 
this has been left open 
so that you may see 
where the silver is 
kept. The folding 
camp chair withaback 


ing place and opened. 


V HEN the meal is 
over the dishes 
are cleared away, and 
the table is converted 
again into a writing 
desk, with all neces- 
sary things at hand. 
At the bottom of 
" the page the ‘‘cross- 











left provide conveni- 
ent places for suit- 
cases, boxes, bags, and 
many odds and ends. 
A washstand and dressing table are also pro- 
vided, with bowl, pitcher, candlestick, mirror, 
comb, brush, shaving set, manicure set, face 
cloth, towels, soap, clothes brush, collar and tie 
boxes and nightgowns. 


ROLLING table, withshelves, holds a chaf- 

ing dish, a teakettle, a bread tin, a butter 
crock, an egg rack, jars for milk, cheese, tea, 
groceries, teacups, an egg beater, cutlery, etc., 
for preparing a simple meal forthe person who 


The Rack Holds Books, Magazines, Note 
Paper, Pencil and a Fountain Pen cot down in place 


eyed closet” is shown 
open, with the folding 


ready for the night. 
The cot stands on its four legs and thus does 
not injure the door. Thismakes it possible for 
the sleeper to have all the air of the large room, 
yet when the bed is folded up only a small closet 
is necessary for the many articles for the night 
or even for the permanent guest. The two 
hatboxes are now brought down within reach 
of the hand. Shoes are tucked away in the 
racks which may be seen just inside in the 
corner. The chafing-dish table is now rolled 
out from under its shelf. 










































Here the “ Cross-Eyed Closet” is Shown Open, With the Folding Cot 
Down in Place Ready for the Night 
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C) Purpose 














is taken from its hid-- 
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For Every 


Household 


UNIVERSAL 


Shears 








Straight and bent tim- 
mers. Full nickel plated 
or with black japan han- 
dles. All sizes from 5Y 
to 9 inches. Prices 50 


cents and upward. 


UNIVERSAL 


Pocket Knives 


With perfect cutting edges 
which remain through long 
service. A wide variety 
of designs and sizes with 
handles of Pearl, “Per- 
fected Stag,” “Ivoroy,” 
Buffalo Hom, etc. Prices 
from 50 cents upward. 


UNIVERSAL 


Carvers 


























































Blades of the finest quality 
crucible steel with fine 
cutting edges. Handles of 
“Perfected Stag,” Pearl 
and “Ivoroy.” A size for 
every need. At prices 
ranging from $2.00 per set 
upward. 















































UNIVERSAL 
_CUTLERY 

















Landers, Frary & Clark 


** Master cutlers for over half a century’’ 


200 Center St., | New Britain, Conn. 


























UNIVERSAL 
Table Knives 
and Forks 
With handles of Pearl and 
“Tvoroy.” Blades of the 
best steel, heavily silver 
plated. Prices from $3.50 


per set upward. 


UNIVERSAL 
Kitchen Cutlery 
Every sort of knife and 
fork for use in the kitchen. 
Many styles and sizes to 
select from at prices to suit 

every purchaser. 


Look for this Trade Mark 


| UNIVERSAL (( 


LE &C. 
on each blade. 


UNIVERSAL Cutlery is 
on Sale at all good stores, 


Write for Free Booklets 
Made and guaranteed by 
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Our Catalogue of Spring 





Fashions is yours FREE if 


you will write for it. 


It will 


show you ALL the new Styles 
that are to be worn in New 
York this coming season, and 
the styles are quite different 
this Spring. It contains 278 
pages of beautiful Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions. 
You'll be delighted with this 
Book. Write NOW and ask 
for Catalogue No. 67 L. 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS 


CHARGES TO YOUR TOWN 


. —— . 
“< - —_ Ge " Pe 
- A Cool Dress of French Linen 












™ 
SPRING 
SUMMER 
FASHIONS 
191s 





35L75—A Charming Coat-effect Dress 
made of an especially fine quality wash- 
The waist is designed on the 
Empire coat-effect, with a deep peplum which 
hangs loose over the skirt below a stitched girdle 
which is embroidered with braid in self-color in 
attractive scroll design. The collar and the turn- 
back cuffs which finish the three-quarter sleeves 
are of sheer white embroidered Organdie. A 
pretty touch is afforded by the girdle effect and 


able French linen. 


tailored bow of wide black velvet ribbon. 
skirt is cut full, flaring at the lower edge. 


The 
Hasa 


stitched plait down center of front and back. 
The dress fastens invisibly in front beneath a 
row of small self-covered 


White, rose, tan or eT blue. 
Special low price . 


Colors: 


: $5.98 


buttons. 





This is a Genui P 


6L76—A Genuine Panama Hat for ladies or 
This is a hat of extremely graceful 


misses. 


Hat 


shape made with high slant crown which is 
trimmed with a band of velvet ribbon, and at 
the left side is a beautiful large silk rose, with 
green foliage and ends of velvet. The hat has a 
broad flat brim which measures 15 inches in 


diameter. 


It can be supplied in natural 
white Panama straw only, withblack velvet 
band and either pink or — 

ican Beauty red rose . $3. 98 





— 


Ri 


35L77 
Dress 


$928 


6L78 
Hat 


$998 





ener 








Easter will soon be here, and 
with it the balmy days of 
Spring. You will need new 
clothes, and if you want to 
dress in the latest New York 
Styles our Free Fashion 
Catalogue will aid you in 
making up your mind what 
to wear. Remember we shall 
be glad to send you a copy 
by return mail, if you will 
send us your name and ad- 


dress. 


WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 





neatinens 
wee . Here 

DF Are Some 
Easter Bargains! 


6L76 
Hat 


$308 


Ee 
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35L 75 
Dress 


$57 


Handsome Dress of Taffeta Silk 


35L77—A Beautiful Dress of all-silk Chiffon 
Taffeta. This is a dress of charming style 
with the waist designed in the popular Empire 
coatee effect, and made in the form of a short 
jacket, hanging loosely over a sleeveless lin- 
ing. The standing collar is of black silk velvet 
ribbon and around the neck is a ruffle of ori- 
ental lace, which is also used to trim the vest 
in front where the model is trimmed with a 
row of fancy crystal buttons. Coatee is plaited 
at each side of front and trimmed with a row 
of velvet buttons with taffeta centers. It is 
turned up around the bottom and edged with 
a band of black velvet. The long sleeves have 
flare cuffs, also finished with velvet. The up- 
per part of skirt is shirred, giving a pretty ful- 
ness to the lower part, which flares at the bot- 
tom and is trimmed with a row of velvet and 
silk buttons. The Empire girdle and sash are 
of black velvet. Dress comes in Copenhagen 


blue, the new Sand color, in arti $9 98 
e ¢ 


blue, or black 
A Very Smart Dress Hat 
6L78—Handmade Dress Hat, made of fancy Silk 
Straw Braid. The crown is trimmed with a band of 
velvet ribbon ending in bow at the right side. The 
brim is rolled up at left side, where the hat is trimmed 
with a pretty shaded French tip Ostrich fancy and 
two Ostrich Aigrette effects. This smart hat comes 
in black with white crown, black rim, and shaded 
blue featherfancy, innavy blue withnavy $2 98 








blue shaded ostrich, also in all solid black. 








BELLAS HEss & © 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW 


NEW YORK . CITY, N.Y iy A 

















Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal | 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 


on any subject. 


Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 


your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


_— 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapiIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

Tue MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


——| 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MartHA MASON 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother's 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Littlke House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an _old room, color ideas—any thing 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EbitTors oF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LaADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE Home Party EDITOR 
TuE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpDIToRS 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history 
the drama, etc. For these questions we hav 
a special department. So, for anything no 
classified, address 

THE EpitTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHI 4 





price-amount stated. 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,”? by Mrs. Martha Mason. 


‘*How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” 
“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” 


by C. M. Keys. 
by Charles E. White, Jr. 


‘*A Lesson in Tatting,” by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 


‘‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,” 


‘The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 


by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
“War Needlework—Worsted Crochet and Knitting,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 








- 





no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps the 
In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always i in care ol 
Tue LapiEes’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Here are Some Worth-While Letters 


HE advertisements in. a magazine are not usually that part of the 
contents which readers will select to write to an editor about. And in 
reading thousands of letters recently received from our readers, we 
were particularly struck with the actual practical part that THE JouRNAL 
advertisements had played in the lives of its readers. 
Of course, this man’s letter has an amusing side to it which we didn’t fail 
to appreciate. He had something to learn, but the spirit in which he now 
writes of having learned it is both pleasing and masculine: 


When we were married, I confess I was taken aback by my wife’s saying to me: 

‘‘Let’s buy our home things through THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.”’ 

I didn’t get the idea, so I asked: ‘‘How do you mean?” 

“Why, through its advertisements.”’ 

I looked at my young wife, and thought: ‘‘Woman, woman!’? But I knew, as 
many another man knows, that it is no use to argue with a woman when she puts 
you up as a mentor of all that is right and holy; for my wife is like so many other 
women that I know: she puts me next to her Bible. So there was nothing for me to 
do but to say: “‘ Allright, dear.’”? But, believe me, I used caution, because I had had 
experience with answering advertisements; but not, of course, with answering yours. 

But my wife went blissfully on with that confidence in me that other men envy, 
and to my surprise the stuff was all right in every case. So I let loose on the strings 
a little more, and, of course, in the end she had her way. Our home things were 
bought through you, and, I must say, without a single unpleasant experience or 
regret. All told, we must have sent orders to twenty-five or thirty firms. 

I congratulate you; I really do. That was five years ago. I never read a copy 
of your magazine before that time. For the last three years I have read every copy, 
and when my wife suggested raising our baby by your counsel I fell in like a lamb. 
And she has done it! So, editorially and advertisingly (is there such a word?) you 
are all right. Go right ahead. 


Here is an interesting letter from another man, who writes: 


I wonder if many write to you about what your advertisements really mean to 
your people. Take my case, for instance. I was figuring it out with my wife and we 
found that during the past year we had ordered and bought over five hundred dollars’ 
worth of household contrivances and clothes through your advertisements. My 
wife’s wardrobe, for example, last autumn was bought entirely from your magazine— 
also a complete new set of silverware for the table and a rehabilitation of our kitchen. 
And, what is more to the point, in not a single instance were we disappointed. The 
goods bought were always up to the advertisements. This is a distinct service that 
you render your readers outside of that which you render in your editorial contents. 


Another—this time a woman—writes: 


I wonder if this will surprise you. To me you are not a magazine, but an actual, 
wonderful personality, silently guiding, shaping, molding my ideals, clarifying my 
visions of duty, finally determining my decision for right in moments of supreme 
test, and entering my practical life as well by being an unerring trade director. How? 
By your advertisements. I have learned, through several years of experience, to trust 
them, and I send my money to your advertisers without the slightest hesitation, 
never yet having received less than was represented, but in several cases more. I 
know you edit well your literary part; but I know, too, what I don’t think all your 
readers realize—that you edit equally well your advertising part. Thank you, sir, 
for carefulness in both fields. 


Here is a “‘lefthander”’ which we can’t help printing: 


Why don’t you make your literary contents as good as your advertising depart- 
ment makes the advertisements? 


It is the complete confidence that years of care with our advertising policy 
has instilled into the minds of our readers that pleases us. As, for instance: 

I want to commend you, in particular, on your advertising policy, its cleanliness 
and its complete reliability. I speak from experience, and I never fail to mention 
to my patients that an advertisement in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is, so far 


as I am concerned in ten years of buying through you, as good as a Government bond. 
I congratulate you on your work to help us to buy wisely and with confidence. 


This is very pleasant to know and to feel, and we appreciate it; just as 
we do this approval from a Canadian subscriber: 


Thank you for your evident pains to make your advertising columns as reliable 
as your editorial expression. I have tried scores of your advertisements and never 
have I found one wanting. You have made your readers feel that THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is a guarantee of the worth of your advertisements. 


This, too, is an appreciated word with a new angle: 


Of course you make money out of your advertisements, and it is right and proper 
that you should. But do you realize that your readers save money out of them too? 
We buy through them, and buy safely and well, and know we are sure to get good 
value every time. So, the shoe isn’t all on one foot! 


Here is a suggestion that we gladly pass on, both to the advertisers in the 
field suggested and to the advertising department: 


I wish you could induce the makers of men’s clothing to put their advertisements 
in your magazine. Do the makers of these men’s clothes realize the very important 
influence which women have in the selection of their husbands’ clothes? No, I’m 
not a woman; I’m a man, as you will see from my signature and this letterhead. 
My wife has absolute faith in your magazine—swears by it and buys everything she 
can through it. I used to laugh at her about it, and then I began to read you, and 
now I have the same faith that she has. I realize that you are playing the game 
straight, and I should like, as I think other men would—as I know they would, in 
fact—to buy my duds through you as my wife buys hers; as my two daughters buy 
theirs, as a matter of fact. You have an enormous merchandising influence whether 
you know it or not. No doubt you’d like to get these men’s clothing advertisements 
as much as I want you to have them, but I am speaking from the buyer’s end. Pass 
the word on to these fellows, why don’t you? 


We will, my friend; we are doing it, as you see. 
Another instance is interesting on account of its completeness: 


Here is what you have done for one family: We found the plan of our home in 
your magazine. Then, through your prize offers, we earned over one-half the money 
to buy our lot. Then we decided on the furnishings of our home through your interior 
decoration ‘hints, and, lastly, we bought two-thirds of all the furniture and fixings in 
our house through your advertisements. That is serving one family pretty thoroughly, 
don’t you think? 


We do think so, and we are pleased and proud of the fact, particularly of 
the feeling of satisfaction with which you tell of it. 


From far-off Arkansas comes this pleasant word: 


Just as invaluable to my home-making as is your editorial part, equally invaluable 
to my housekeeping is your advertising part. In financial pinches I thought I should 
have to discontinue your magazine; then, through your advertisements, I have 
bought and saved enough to justify the subscription. So your advertisements are a 
help in more ways than one. 


And so we might go on with other letters. One fact is gratifying: that 
the publishers of Tz Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL have so widely succeeded in 
convincing its readers of the reliability of the advertisements that are 
Printed in the magazine. 





























Women are enlisting 


all over the country in movements affecting 
the great issues of our times. 


In every field that makes for human good 
they are thinking, planning, acting. 


In no field have they done so much as in 
the battle for cheaper, purer, better food. 


The women will win. Women never give up. 


Years ago alum was widely used in bleaching 
flour for bread. Doctors and chemists objected, 
women protested, and such use was prohib- 
ited. ‘Today alum is used in some baking 
powders. It is necessary 
for the women to protest 
again. [hey will do it, and 
they will win. 

Royal Baking Powder is fighting beside 


them because it is an enemy to alum and 
to all food adulteration. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Contains no Alum No Lime Phosphates 
Royal Baking Powder is Chief Aid to 


pure, healthful and economical food. 
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The simple way to 
keep your baby well 


See that your baby gets 
enough fresh air, sleeps a 
certain number of hours 
each day, wears the right 
clothes, and gets the proper 
food. Then you will have 
a well baby, a happy baby, 
a rosy, dimpled baby. 


If, in spite of all your loving 
care, baby loses weight, grows 
pale and restless, he is not getting 
the right food. A well nourished 
baby is seldom sick. 


Nurse your baby if you can. If 
your milk fails, do not give him 
cows’ milk—the milk intended 
for strong little calves, not for 
your delicate baby. Give baby 
the safe substitute—so like 
mother’s milk that he will never 
know the difference— 


Nestlés Food 


Nestle’s is pure, rich milk from 
healthy cows, milked in clean 
Dairies, purified and changed so 
that the tiniest, frailest baby 
can digest it. The heavy tough 
curd is made soft and fleecy as 
in mother’s milk, and the spe- 
cial things your baby needs to 
build a healthy little body are 
added. Just add cold water 
and boil, and it is ready for your 
baby. 


Send for our “Better Babies’”’ Chart 


It tells you all you should know 
about your baby—how much 
he should weigh, how big his 
head should be, what his chest, 
arms and legs should measure, 
when he should begin to teethe, 
walk and talk. It tells you how 
to keep your baby 
well, how to make 
him a -°‘ Better 
Baby.”’ 


Send the Coupon today for 
the ‘‘Better Babies’’ Chart, 
our helpful Book for mothers, 
and a big free sample box of 
Nestlé’s—enough for 12 
feedings. Don’t delay. Your 
baby’s future health depends 
on the Food you give himnow. 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and 
Trial Package. 


Name 


Address___ 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan I. Mildren 


Supervisor of Rural and Primary Schools 


Caring for the Home 


Oho ga our girls to see kitchen sun- 
shine; to attack plain problems of everyday 
living in a cheerful, hopeful way; to become 
efficient, intelligent workers, not drudges; to 
make sunny homes and happy firesides—this 
is the aim of the following suggestive lessons 
for the school. 


Building the Fire 


SCHOOL stove, the stove of a doll house 

or even a box—a make-believe stove— 
will furnish an object lesson. These lessons are 
carried over into the practical “doing” at 
home, followed by reporting on the same in 
school. 

The first lesson: Talking about the articles 
needed in making a fire—the value of saving 
old newspapers, gathering and arranging in 
bundles of the right sort wood for kindling, 
keeping a neat, strong box of hard coal, having 
a supply of safety matches, the risk of using 
anything like kerosene. 

Following the first lesson, a series of lessons 
based on the knowledge of the articles used: 

(1) The beginning of paper. This would 
start with the ragman, who is always interest- 
ing to the children. They tell what they know 
about him, sing songs, recite poems, tell stories. 
Then they learn about the great paper mill. 
If possible a trip is made to one: “Paper: Its 
Origin and History,” from St. Nicholas. 

(2) The home of our kindling. This will 
take them to the forests, the great lumber 
mills, the furniture factory: ‘‘The Fir Tree,” 
by Andersen; ‘‘The Little Pine Tree,” from 
St. Nicholas; “‘The Talk of the Trees,” \by 
Jane Andrews. 

(3) The story of coal; its formation: a 
study of coal mines: ‘‘The Story of Coal,” 
from Little Classics; ‘‘Coal Mining,” from 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. 

(4) The history of a match: ‘“‘How Matches 
are Made,”’ from St. Nicholas. 

(5) Heating—past and present. 

Following the knowledge of materials woulll 
come the actual lesson of making the fire: 
giving the stove air, tearing the paper or crush- 
ing it into wads, crossing the kindling, putting 
on coal, striking the match. During the year 
each child should have the chance to make 
practical application of his knowledge. 

As an outgrowth of this work the children 
construct match scratchers, iron holders, coal 
baskets and buckets, a stove for the doll house. 


Making a Bed 
| ikon ay the bed in the doll house or a 


_zs couch in the school office will serve the 
purpose. 

The first lesson, as before, is a talk on the 
things needed. 

Following this, a series of lessons based on a 
knowledge of the articles needed: 

(1) The little flax flower becomes our linen 
sheet: ‘‘The Flax Flower,’”’ by Celia Thaxter; 
“The Story of Flax,” from Little Classics. 

(2) Mr. Lamb gives us our blankets: ‘‘The 
Story of Wool,” from Little Classics; ‘‘How 
We are Clothed,” by J. F. Chamberlain...” 

(3) The little feathers that make our pillows 
soft—study of a duck farm. 

Next in order follows a lesson in preparing 
the bed for the school doll. The pillows are 
placed on a chair, the bedclothes are turned 
over halfway, the pillows are put in place. 
Dolly is told a sleepy-time story. A small miss 
sings her a soft lullaby. Then she is tucked 
gently in her ‘‘slumber boat,’’ and off she goes 
to the “‘Land of Nod.” 

Next, a lesson in bed making. Dolly is 
awakened with a good-morning song. The 
bedclothes are taken off separately and placed 
by the open window for half an hour. The 
children go on with other work while the bed 
is airing. When they come back to bed making 
they turn the mattress, tuck in the corners, 
draw the clothes tightly at the sides. They are 
told to place the first sheet with the wide hem 
at the top, right side up, the second the same 
but with the wrong side up. The blanket next, 
and then the quilts. Last the pillows are put 
neatly in place. 

Each girl has her place at preparing, airing 
and making the bed at least twice a year. 

Literature to enrich sleepy-time and bed 
making is correlated with these lessons. 


Sweeping and Dusting 


| Myon the first lesson: talks about articles 
needed. 

Second lesson: the broom—a center of in- 
terest. Broom corn and broom making are of 
interest to children. Keeping the broom clean 
and in good condition is of value to them. 

Also, the following lessons: 

(1) Preparing for sweeping—covering the 
large things, dusting and removing the small; 
opening the windows; scattering bits of wet 
newspaper on the floor. 

(2) Sweeping with steady strokes toward 
the center; using a small brush for corners; 
wiping the walls with a cloth-covered broom. 

(3) Dusting with a soft cloth from top 
down; shaking the cloth out an open window. 

Some handwork as an outgrowth of sweep- 
ing and dusting: Making of dust caps, aprons, 
dust cloths; making of small brooms and 
brushes. 

Literature and songs about sweeping and 
dusting add greatly to the interest of the lessons 
and are carried into the home work. 





NOTE-— Miss Mildren will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions on the work suggested above, and send a list of 
books helpful, or suggestive literature and songs, if the re- 
quest is accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times | 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you . 
10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 
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Suppose You i 
Made a Vim-Food | 


Would You Make It Like Quaker Oats? 


Suppose you could make your own oat flakes. And 
you knew that your children’s vim and vitality de- 
pended largely on how they liked them. 

Would you not sift out the littl grains —puny, 
starved and tasteless? And make those flakes of only 
the big, rich, luscious oats? 

We do that—by 62 siftings. A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. Our process 
enhances the flavor, and brings to your table these 
rare, delicious flakes. 

They are for folks like you—who know the value 
of oat food, and want this energizing dainty to be 
loved by those who need it. 


Quaker Oats 


The Morning Dessert 











Nine folks in ten get too little 
oat food. And nothing can take 
its place. Oats stand unique and 
unapproached as vim-creating 
food. A thousand 
years have not pro- 
duced a rival. 

But little dishes 
far apart don’t show 
the power of oats. 
To keep spirits bub- 
bling over requires 
constant, liberal use. 


dren by its taste and aroma. It 
makes this supreme vim-food the 
welcome, wanted dish. It leads 
them to eat an abundance. 


Asa result, Quaker 

Oats is the favorite 
Quaker 
Cooker 


in millions of homes 
the world over. 
We have made to our 
order—from pure Alu- 


minum—a perfect If eh pga a 

Double Boiler. It is ex- home fu 1 ot oat 

tra large and heavy. We lovers, specify Quak 

supply it to users of er Oats. Your near- | 

Quaker Oats, for cook- est store supplies 

ing these flakes in the | them without any 

—_ sp 2 ane extra price. And 

the fullness of Oot value every package, al 

and flavor. See our of- idea? Se ac se 

fer in each package. Ways, 1s made © 
actly as we state. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South / 
(817 





That’s the reason 
for this oat-food 
dainty, this luscious 
Quaker Oats. It is 
made to win chil- 
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VWan Ta ood Garments 


i ii c/p a TOIS 


[fa he benefit of access to the ideas and 
i} product of the world’s accredited artists, 
designers and creators of fashion —A slaff 
aT of master designers and adapters who convert these 
| ideals into practical, usable forms and proportions — 
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An organization of expert cutters, man-tailors and 
finishers who maintain the high quality of work for 
which man-tailors are famous — 


All these go into the creation of STYLE-CRAFT 
garments and make possible the beauty of line, 
refinement, balance and proportion so much desired 

























































4 by women of discriminating taste. 
| **Betty’s Wardrobe’’ is again used as the title of 
“ Hid? our Style Book for Spring and Summer, 1915. It 
i ii \ contains illustrations made from actual photographs 
He of STYLE-CRAFT man-tailored garments, which 
uth embody the recommendations of the creators of 
y; i} i authoritative fashions and all that is desirable in the 
ly ute man-tailoring art. 
| + Write us today, giving the name of your dealer, a 
Ce at so that we may send your copy to you and arrange Hadi 
“SS i to have you see the actual garments. Write today, HE 
se ii Bi please—lest you forget! P 
ik 
an | She CoAn-Good c | 
ae ni e CoAn-Goodman Co. 
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Ves— 


Style? Yes. Good lines? Yes. 
Quality? Yes. Faultless fit- 
ting? Yes. Comfort? Yes. 
All around service and satis- 
faction? Yes. No one could 
ask for more in a corset. And 
American Lady Corsets afford 
them all. 


Thousands of women have 
tried American Lady Corsets 
and have recognized their 
merits. Such women refuse 
to wear any other corsets. 


CORSETS 


Why -not try an American 
Lady Corset and note the 
good lines it gives you? Look 
for the name ‘‘American Lady 
Corsets,” which name is a 
never-failing guarantee for 
superior style, service and 
satisfaction. 

Ask at your dealer’s to see “ your”’ 
particular American Lady Corset 
model. If your dealer does not carry 
American Lady Corsets, 


ask at another dealer’s. $7 to $5 


Prices range 


American Lady Corset Co. 
Detroit Paris 
Send to Detroit Office for complimentary catalog 








THE BRIDAL 
BUFFET SUPPER 


By Ida C. Bailey-Allen 


F COURSE, the underlying principle of 

the buffet meal should be the elimination 
of work. To this end the guests come infor- 
mally to the dining room and help themselves, 
and eat standing, either in the dining room or 
elsewhere; or the gentleman may go after re- 
freshments for themselves and the ladies; or the 
various urns, chafing dishes, etc., may be in 
charge of uniformed waitresses or waiters who 
will do the serving, the guests waiting on them- 
selves. In any case assistants must be provided 
to collect soiled dishes and napkins, to replenish 
empty plates with cakes, sandwiches, etc., and 
to see that the supply of hot dishes does not 
give out. 

The dining room should be decorated simply, 
tall slender vases of flowers being set on side- 
board and tables. The buffet should be cov- 
ered with a linen scarf, while teacloths or heavy 
damask tablecloths may be used on the tables. 
The napkins may be placed upon the plates and 
piled up together, or may be kept separate. 
The silver is usually spread out upon the linen 
covers: bouillon spoons near the urn and bou- 
illon cups, forks near the chafing dish and 
plates, etc. This obviates all rattling and han- 
dling of silver in selecting necessary utensils. 

If the affair is small and the menu simple, it 
is possible to arrange everything on a dining 
table: the bouillon or coffee might occupy one 
side, hot dishes another, a cold entrée a third, 
and salad the remaining space; ices are usually 
served from the pantry. Small dishes of can- 
dies, olives, nuts, etc., as well as plates of tiny 
rolls, bread sticks and sandwiches, may be 
placed upon the table as convenient. At large 
collations, however, it is much more satisfac- 
tory to group the foods upon buffet and tables 
in order to prevent a crush at any one place. 

The coffee urn or large percolator, together 
with cups and saucers, spoons, cream and 
sugar, may be arranged on an extra small table. 


ONVENTIONALLY, the first course con- 

sists of bouillon accompanied by tiny bread 
sticks or unbuttered rolls. If the weather is 
warm an iced or jellied bouillon may be substi- 
tuted for the hot dish. 

The second course may consist of creamed 
meat or fish in timbales or puff paste cases; or 
of tiny croquettes (one-third the usual size), 
or a mixture of sweetbreads and mushrooms 
served with small rice croquettes. Sometimes 
deviled crabs ora Newburg constitutes the hot 
dish, but the choice depends on the season and 
whether or not the dish can stand without being 
ruined. 

At very elaborate affairs a cold entrée, as 
ham loaf, jellied chicken, chicken mousse or a 
meat galantine, is serv ed with the hot course. 
In that case a salad is optional. If a mold of 
meat appears it should be sliced thin before 
setting on the table, being kept in the original 
shape if possible. It is therefore customary to 
garnish such dishes elaborately with sliced egg, 
parsley, pimiento stars, etc. 

If the hot dish is heavy a light salad is in 
order; if not, a heavy type should be chosen. 
If served from a platter on the table the salad 
should be arranged individually, a small por- 
tion on a crisp white lettuce leaf, to admit easy 
service. 

Dessert invariably consists of two or more 
ices molded together, as lemon sherbet and 
raspberry mousse, maple walnut and pistachio 
ice cream, etc. In case of a great crowd, so that 
there will be no danger of melting before being 
utilized, ices are sometimes unmolded upon 
a platter, and served at the table by a maid. 

Coffee is always provided, and if the weather 
is at all warm a cold drink, served in a punch 
bowl, the cups beside it, should be at the dis- 
posal of the guests. 


HE following menus are arranged for bridal 
buffet suppers: 


(No hot dishes) 
Jellied Chicken Broth 
Tuna-Salad Sandwiches Nut Sandwiches 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Chocolate Frappé, W hipped Cream Little Cakes 
Orangeade Coffee 
I 


(For the warm days of late spring) 
Strawberries au Naturel 
Jellied Tongue Buttered Baking-Powder Biscuits 
lives Bonbons Salted Nuts 
Asparagus Salad 
Macaroon Ice Cream Angel Cake 
Iced Coffee 


III 
Celery Bouillon Bread Sticks 
Lobster Newburg in Chafing Dishes Little Rolls 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Raspberry Mousse and Lemon Sherbet 
Chocolate Cakes Lady Fingers 
Coffee 


Jellied Chicken Broth 
Bread Sticks 
Crab Flake or Lobster Salad Buttered Rolls 
Chocolate Parfait and Pistachio Ice Cream 
Decorated Pound Cakes 
Little Wafers Coffee 
V 


Whipped Cream 


Creamed Oysters in Paper Cases 
Pimiento Sandwiches Grated Cheese Sandwiches 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Peach Melba (Vanilla Ice Cream, Raspberry Jam 
and Canned Peaches) 
Homemade Sponge Cake Oatmeal Macaroons 
Coffee 


Whereas these menus may seem somewhat 
elaborate, it must be borne in mind that there 
are no cast-iron rules governing buffet meals. 
To this end a hostess is correct if she serves 
only bouillon, sandwiches and dessert; or a 
hot dish, and olives and nuts, lettuce sand- 
wiches and dessert; or a salad, sandwiches and 
dessert. It is far better to do this than to 
serve such a variety that one is tired out with 
the preparation. 
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hing Soaked 


Aellaggs 


Even in an emergency 
like this the Kellogg 
Waxtite package gives 
ample protection. 


Kellogg’s with its ex- 
quisite flavor and crisp- 
ness is made right to 
start with. The Wax- 
tite package keeps it 
right untilit comes 
to your table. 

Ask for 

Kellogg’s 

Waxtite 

and 


Look for This 
Signature: 


VK. KeLloge 
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‘Welch Junior’ 


“Welch Junior” is the 
youngest of the four 
sizes in which you can 
secure Welch’s. 


“Welch Junior” (4-o0z. 
size) is the big- little 
bottle which holds just- 


plenty-enough for one. 


“Welch Junior” is the 
convenient size to order 
at the fountain, or in 
the hotel, club, café or 
diner. 


The Welch label is your 
guaranty of purity, qual- 
ity and satisfaction. 


‘elch's 


“Che National Drink” 





Welch quality begins with 
the grapes—the choice, 
select Concords for which 
we pay the necessary bonus 
to insure the best grown. 
The unusual care and 
cleanliness of every step in 
the Welch process main- 
tain the prime quality and 
delicious flavor for you. 


Do more than ask for 
“Grape Juice’? —say 
Welch's and get it! 


i If unable to get 
Welch’s of your 
dealer we will 
ship atrial dozen 
pints for $3, ex- 
press prepaid 
east of Omaha. 


“Welch Junior” 
(4-oz. size) bot- 
tle mailed for 
ten cents. 


Write for new 
booklet giving 
more than one 
hundred practi- 
cal ways for 
using Welch's. 


ss : : 
Junior size”’ 


The Welch Grape Juice 
Company 
Westfield, New York 


“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Chicken Jelly 


1 Good-sized Chicken 1 Teaspoonfulof Lemon 
1 Bunch of Herbs Juice 

1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 


Gelatin A Few Pistachio Nuts 


3 Tablespoonfuls of and Almonds 
‘ arm Water A Few Stoned Olives 
Salt, Paprika and Celery and Some Capers 
Salt to Taste Slices of Cold Cooked 
. Ham or Tongue 
HOOSE a good-sized chicken and put it 
over the fire in cold water with the herbs. 
Bring slowly to the boiling point, then simmer 
slowly until the meat is tender. Take it from 
the fire and let it get cold in the liquor. Cut 
the meat from the bones and slice it neatly. 
Reject the skin and gristle. Boil the liquor 
down to one quart, 
strain and return it to 
the fire, with the white 
and the shell of the 
egg. Boil up once, 
remove the scum, add 
the gelatin dissolved in 
the warm water, then 
remove from the fire, 
and strain. Season to 
taste with salt, pap- 
rika,celery salt,parsley 
and lemon juice. Wet 
a plain mold, pour in 
a little of the jelly, 
arrange a bayer of 
chicken, then add more 
jelly. When thisis firm 
put on a layer of the 
ham or tongue, a layer 
of jelly, then a layer of 
Royal Trifle chicken again. In the 
crevices between the 
meat place blanched almonds cut in strips, 
some blanched and chopped pistachio nuts, a 
few olives sliced and a few capers. Make this 
the day before, and keep it on ice. Serve on a 
platter garnished with nasturtium leaves and 
blossoms, with halves of almonds and slices of 
olives, or with parsley, olives and almonds. 


Royal Trifle 


Lady Fingers 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Cold Custard 
Raspberry Jam Whipped Cream and 
Chopped Coconut Nuts 
RRANGE the lady fingers in dainty glasses, 
and sprinkle with fruit juice; then put in 
the raspberry jam; add a sprinkling of chopped 
coconut and the cold custard, and pile the 
whipped cream on top. Then scatter over a 
few chopped nuts. Serve very cold. 


Batter Cakes 


1 Cupful of Flour 4 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
4% Cupful of Melted ing Soda 
ard 1 Cupful of Butter- 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- milk 
ing Powder 3 Eggs 
144 Teaspoonful of Salt 
EAT the yolks of the eggs until light; then 
add the lard, milk, soda, baking powder, 
salt, flour, and the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Mix carefully, and fry on an 
ungreased skillet. Serve with maple sirup. 


Pickled Fish—A Malay Dish 


3 Pounds of Fileted 1 Dessertspoonful of 
Fish alt 
6 Large Onions 1 Ounce of Mango 
2 Ounces of Curry Relish 
Powder 1 Quart of Vinegar 
2 Peppers Oil or Butter 
| Spo! the fish a nice brown color in hot oil 
or butter. Slice four of the onions and fry 
them until brown; then add one ounce of the 
curry powder, the peppers cut fine, salt, mango 
relish, and enough vinegar to moisten. Spread 
this paste over the slices of fish and lay them 
in a jar. Slice the remaining onions in rings, 
boil in the vinegar until tender, add the rest of 
the curry powder and a little salt. Pour over 
the fish, and cover when cool. 


Irish Ravioli 


2 Cupfuls of Chopped Salt, Pepper and Red 
Cooked Meat Pepper to Taste 
1 Onion A Few Drops of Onion 
2 Eggs Juice 
¥% Cupful of Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Quart Can of Butter 
Tomatoes 4g Cupful of Dripping 
or Lard 
UN the meat through a meat chopper, sea- 
son with the onion juice, pepper and red 
pepper, and moisten with one egg well beaten. 
Beat up the remaining egg, add a pinch of salt 
and as much flour as the egg will take up, then 
toss on a floured baking board and roll very 
thin. Cut in four-inch squares, place an equal 
amount of meat and a small piece of butter 
on each square, and press the four corners to- 
gether with a little water. Place the dripping 
or lard in a saucepan; add the sliced onion, and 
fry untila golden brown; thenadd the tomatoes, 
and season to taste. When the sauce is boiling 
drop in the ravioli quickly, cover tightly, and 
cook for ten minutes. Serve hot. Grated cheese 
may be sprinkled on top. 


Mocha Soufflé 


114 Cupfuls of Strong 34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Coffee 3 Eggs 
14 Cupful of Milk 14 Teaspoonful of 
24 Cupful of Sugar Vanilla Extract 
1 Tablespoonful of Whipped Cream 
Gelatin 
IX the coffee, milk, sugar and gelatin, and 
heat in a double boiler; then add the salt 
and the yolks of the eggs beaten. Cook until 
the mixture thickens, stirring all the time. 
Remove from the range, add the beaten whites 
of the eggs and the vanilla extract. Pour into 
a wet mold. Serve with whipped cream. 
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Keep The iceman Outside! 


The Guardian of 
Your Family’s Health 


Do you realize the importance of 
the refrigerator in your home? Do you 
know that the healthfulness of nearly 
all the food you eat and serve depends 
entirely upon the efficiency of your 
refrigerator ? , 


It is of vital importance that your 
refrigerator keep your foods sweet, fresh 
and wholesome—free from taint, germs, 
odors and impurities. 


McCRAY 


anitary Refrigerators 


keep your foods fresh and healthful, guard your family’s 
health, and prevent a big food waste from spoilage. 


The McCray Patented System is the most efficient method 
of refrigeration known. The walls are insulated with heat 
repelling materials that insure a low temperature under all 
conditions. Then this uniform cold air is in constant circula- 
tion through every compartment. ‘This constant circulation 
explains the efficiency of McCray Refrigerators. 


Cold, fresh air always moving is the secret of perfect 
refrigeration. Even salt can be placed in a McCray and 
remain perfectly dry indefinitely—conclusive proof of the dry 
air circulation. 


This active circulation of pure, cold, dry air carries all 
the impurities and odors to the ice chamber where they are 
condensed by contact with the ice and automatically discharged 
through the water-sealed drain pipe. 


Keep the Ice Man Outside 


Any McCray can be equipped with an ice water cooler and arranged 
with outside door for icing from the side or rear porch. ‘This keeps the 
ice man with his muddy tracks and ice drippings outside and relieves you 
entirely of this annoyance. 


‘The linings are snowy white opal glass, porcelain or white enamel, 
as you prefer, and are easily kept clean and sanitary. 


For over thirty years McCray Refrigerators have been recognized as 
standard, representing the finest type both in construction and efficiency. 
They are used in the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories, because tests proved 
them to best meet the exacting requirements, and in the finest residences, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, public institutions, etc. 


McCray Refrigerators are built in a great variety of sizes, for every 
requirement of residence, hotels, clubs, restaurants, delicatessen stores, 
groceries, meat markets, florists, hospitals, public institutions, etc. 


It is your right to know the condition in which your perishable foods, 
meats and dairy products are delivered to you. If your grocery or market 
supplies you from a McCray Sanitary Refrigerator, it is positive assurance 
that your foods are fresh, healthful and palatable. 


Send This Coupon for Catalog 


No. 92 for Residences 
No. 69 for Grocers 
No. 50 for Hotels,Restaurants,etc. 


No. 73 for Flori , 
No. = aed sng McCray Refrigerator Company, 


739 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
739 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. Please send me catalog No. - 


CHICAGO, 1000 S. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. Name___ 


For Salesroom in Y our City See Your 
Local Telephone Book 
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FAULTLESS 


“REG.US PAT. OFF” 


ER Good 


WEAREVER 
HOUSEHOLD 
RUBBER GLOVES 


SK for Faultless ‘WEAR- 
EVER” Rubber Goods when 

you need any rubber article for the 
home and you will get quality goods 
that give the most in service and value. 
“WEAREVER” Household Rub- 
ber Gloves are guaranteed to give 
you satisfactory service. They pro- 
tect against dirt, 
grease, stains 
and anything 
that makes the 
hands rough 
when 
Scrubbing Sweeping 
Scouring i 
Washing Polishing 
Dusting Shining 
Handling Meats 
Preparing Vegetables 
Working in the Garden 


They are comfort- 

able to wear and a 

great convenience 

for every woman 

who wants to keep 

her hands in good 

condition. Get a 

pair and protect 

your hands. 

“WEAREVER” 

Hot Water Bottles 

and ‘‘WEAR- 

EVER” Fountain 

Syringes are serv- 

iceable necessities 

in every home. 

They are popular 

because they give 

long service and 

their patented im- wehPes aa 
provements will WATER BOTTL 
appeal to you. SIZES 
ees 





These are a few of "AT. MCH 20°06 
the many Fault- 
less ‘‘WEAR- 0 
EVER” Rubber ( 
Goods for the 

home. Ask for 

Faultless 

“WEAREVER” 

Rubber Goods at 

the Faultless 

Dealer’s and you 

will secure the 

mostin valueand 

service. 

If you cannot lo- 

cate the Faultless 

Dealer, write us 

— you —_ to ies even 
yurcnase anc we ie 

will see that you : MEA wo 24 
are promptly sup- FOUNTAIN SYRIN 


wplied. 


The Faultless CAPACI 
Rubber Company 


Makers of a Complete, 

High Grade Line of 

Rubber Goods for the 
Home. 


Ashland, Ohio, 
UsS.A; 


WEAREVER 
4°50 DELUXE 
HOT WATER 
BOTTLE 
2 QUART 
ULL CAPACITY 
maTENT EO, 


WEAREVER 

N910 DE LUXE 
COMBINATION 
ATTACHMENT, 





WEAREVER 





PAT DEC 22 1914 


FAULTLESS 


FAULTLESS KANTCHOKE 


SPONGE BRUSH 





noes 
WEAREVER Ye =ONURSER” 
RUBBER SPONGE . Pat, JUNE22 











ASIZE FOR ig 
EVERY HAND” FAULTLESS TOILET BRUSH 
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HOW CAN HE STOP 
SNORING? 


N THE last number of THe Lapres’ Home 

JouRNAL Mr. George Little, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, asked that the question of a 
remedy for snoring be submitted to the readers 
of the magazine. Naturally up to the time of 
going to press with this issue the letters had 
hardly started to come in, but no doubt the 
influx will be heavy from this point on. The 
most interesting letters thus far received, 
giving concrete ideas calculated to be helpful, 
are given below, and succeeding numbers of THE 
JOURNAL will give the best that come later. 


Simple, and He Says Effective 


\ JR. LITTLE may be interested to know 
iVi that I was afflicted with the habit of snor- 
ing, and that I actually cured myself, and by 
a very simple little dévice. 

It is generally conceded by doctors that a 
person snores only when he lies on his back or 
when his head is thrown back. My snoring 
came from lying on my back. So I got an 
empty cotton spool from my wife, tied a string 
through it, and every evening I would tie this 
string around me—lightly, so as not to prevent 
circulation—so that the spool would be in the 
center of my back. Naturally, when in my 
sleep I turned over on my back, the spool 
would dig into me and mechanically I would 
return to my side. I did this for three weeks, 
curing myself of the habit of sleeping on my 
back, and now apparently I never find myself in 
that position, for I have stopped snoring. 

I send this to you as a little device actually 
tried and found effective. Le 


Absolutely Effective —But! 


OR the information of your correspondent 

who can’t stop snoring, let me say I have 
never been able to cure myself of the habit, 
but I can warn him and others of a pitfall into 
which I fell. 


It was an advertisement which read: 


I CAN ABSOLUTELY CURE SNORING 
By a simple remedy that all physicians will unquali- 
fiedly endorse. No medicine; no mechanical contriv: 
ance; just a simple rule which followed absolutely does 
away with even the most aggravated cases of snoring. 
Send One Dollar to ——~ —— 


I sent one dollar all right and in a few days 
I got this card inclosed in an envelope: 





AN ABSOLUTE CURE FOR 
SNORING 


DON’T GO TO SLEEP 











A word to the wise! C. BB. 
His Head Was Too High 


WAS afflicted with snoring for years, to the 

discomfort of my wife, and one night while 
I was busy at it my wife woke up and found my 
head thrown back, which caused the rumpus. 
I slept on two pillows. She gently removed 
one pillow from under my head and then the 
other. I stirred, but did not wake up. I 
stopped snoring, for of course with no pillows 
under me my head was on a level with the rest 
of my body. I had always said I could not 
sleep without a pillow, but that night I proved 
the contrary, for I slept like a baby the rest of 
the night. In the morning my wife told me 
what she had done and I have slept ever since 
without a pillow—and do not snore. R. S. 


Good for “George” to Try 
— I had to get up early I never 


depended on some one to awaken me or 
onanalarm clock. When I went to sleep I used 
to say to my subconscious self: ‘‘I must get up 
at five o’clock,” and I would repeat this a few 
times before I dropped off. Invariably I awoke 
at five o’clock. 

When I found myself snoring I determined 
to follow the same method. When I was going 
off to sleep I would say to my subconscious 
self: ‘‘You are not to snore; you are to sleep 
quietly. If you don’t you disturb others and 
that is unfair. So you are to sleep quietly,” 
and I would repeat this until I went off to 
sleep. After two weeks of this admonishment 
of my subconscious self I stopped snoring. I 
have resumed the habit off and on, particu- 
larly when I am very tired, and then I have 
simply resumed the practice. And invariably 
I sleep quietly. 

Let ‘‘ George” try it. CURED. 


Very Easy Plan to Adopt 


I ERE is a little scheme I tried out and I 
give it over to George Little to try: 

I used to roll over on my back while asleep, 
and then, of course, I snored—like a locomo- 
tive too. I disturbed my wife and daughter. 
So I got two pillows, propped them back of me 
so that I couldn’t roll over on my back, and lo! 
I quit my noisy slumber. I have slept that 
way ever since, and no more snores! 

A QUIET SLEEPER. 


The whole subject is, of course, a fruitful 
one, and THE JOURNAL “puts it up” to its 
readers to send along the little devices they 
have tried and by which they have cured them- 
selves of snoring. We will state in subsequent 
issues the most practical remedies that come. 
Address Tue EDITOR OF 
THE Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Write it on the flm— 
at the time. 


Make every negative more valua- 
ble by permanently recording at the 
time of exposure the all-important 
date and title. 


almost instantaneous process with an 


It’s a simple and 


Autographic 
KODAK 


Now ready in a score of styles and sizes at prices 
ranging from $6.00 upward. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for Kodak catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Fruit of 
a Hundred Uses 


Who knows another that is so delicious, so beneficial, 
or so easy to serve daily in so many tempting ways? 


From California’s sun-kissed groves; from soil that only 
California offers; from Nature’s finest orange trees, cared 
for by the world’s most expert growers, come these delicious, 
rich, full-flavored 


California 
Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


Sweet, firm, tender—filled with golden juice. What 
other fruit tastes like it? What other is so good, or good 
for you? 

Give the children oranges—at every meal, between 
meals, and at bedtime. Serve them on the table daily—a 
hundred dishes offer new delights almost without end. 

Oranges cost little. But oranges—merely because they 
keep you well—would be economical. 

A beautiful free book, handsomely printed in colors, 
entitled, ‘‘Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” will be sent to any 
housewife who asks for it. Just send the coupon. 

Full-ripened Sunkist Oranges are picked daily, the year 
‘round, in California and shipped to every market by 
fast freight. Thus you may depend on freshness, quality 
and flavor. 

California Seedless Sunkist Navel Oranges always peel freely. 
The tissue-thin walls that enclose the sections permit easy separation 
without the loss of juice—you may eat these oranges whole con- 


veniently; you may slice them wafer-thin for salads and desserts. 
Sunkists are never tough. 


Order California Sunkist Oranges today. Buy them by the 
box. Insist on “Sunkist’’! 


Sunkist Lemons 


The best lemons to serve with fish and meats, or in tea and lemonade, are 
Sunkist. The skin has a clear, bright lemon color, so these lemons are the most 
appetizing in appearance. They slice like Sunkist Oranges. Practically seed- 
less—full-flavored, tart and juicy. Serve them once on your table, use them 
once in your kitchen—you’ll always buy Sunkist. 


OC) 2) 
PANGY 


Why We Make This Offer of 
Handsome Sunkist Premiums 


The color of Sunkist fruits is so beautiful that 
dealers like to take the wrappers off to show it. 
To induce them to allow these wrappers to 
remain—to be sure that you get Sunkist—we 
offer beautiful premiums in exchange for Sun- 
kist wrappers. So, in buying, ask the dealer for 
the wrapped fruit. Then send 12 wrappers 
from Sunkist Oranges or Lemons with 12 cents 
(24 wrappers and 24 cents if you want two 
spoons, etc.) and get a genuine Wm. Rogers & 
Son tea spoon, or orange spoon of same design. 
There is, of course, no advertising on these 
pieces. Start aset of this design. We guarantee 
this silver, and refund your money if not sat- 
isfactory in every way. 


Mail the Coupon 


Send the coupon now for the book, “‘Sunkist 
Salads and Desserts.’”’ It describes the many 
Sunkist uses and tells just how to get the full 
set of genuine Rogers Silverware, which in- 
cludes 46 beautiful and useful pieces. 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A3—139 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Send me the book, ‘‘Sunkist Salads and Des- 
serts,’’ describing the many Sunkist uses and 
telling how to get any or all of the 46 Sunkist 
premiums in exchange for Sunkist Orange or 
Lemon wrappers. 


Name 





Street 


City State 











Every first-class dealer handles Sunkist Ofanges and Lemons 
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This Ad. Cost Us *8,000.00 
Don’t Miss The Offer It Contains 


Take the coupon printed hereon to your grocer, druggist, furniture, paint-and-oil, or 
hardware dealer on any Friday before May 1st, and he will give you, FREE, one of our 
25c L-V “Crepette”’ Dust Cloths, with the purchase of a 50c bottle of 


QOD NER 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


The L-V Dust Cloth is made from our brand 
new, fluffy fabric, “‘Crepette,’’ and is treated with 
Liquid Veneer. This new fabric will pick up and 
carry away a remarkably large quantity of dust 
and dirt before washing becomes necessary, and 
when much soiled can be easily washed and made 
like new by applying a little Liquid Veneer. 


REMEMBER that Liquid Veneer dusts, cleans 
and polishes, alJ at once. At the same time it 
destroys germs and leaves everything—your piano, 
furniture, woodwork— looking beautiful, glossy 
and new. A 50c bottle often yields $50.00 benefit 
in the home. 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 
now use Liquid Veneer on every dusting day. Are 


YOU one of them? In any event, take advantage 
of this splendid offer. Cut out the coupon NOW 
and take it to your dealer next Friday. (The 
dust cloth will cost you 25c on other days.) 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRBSSSVSUSSBSBSSBBSBSAQBBBBeBeeBaaSewesaye 


Free L-V Dust Cloth Coupon 


Write your name below, present coupon to any Liquid Veneer dealer, on 
any Friday before May Ist, and he will give you, free, a large 25c L-V 
““Crepette’’ Dust Cloth with the purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


Name 


Street. aa me _Town 


Mr. Dealer: —If you have no Dust Cloths, sell bearer a 50c bottle of Liquid Vencer. 
Send us the coupon and you will receive the Dust Cloth FREE 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
LHJ-2 
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She irons 
the same day 





because she does 
not tire herself with 
the washing. 


P.ann G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap does 
the washing for her. 
It gets the clothes 
so clean while they 
soak that no hard 
rubbing or boiling 
is needed. 


The clothes are on the 
line long before the 
tubbing would be 
finished in the old-fash- 
She has 
the better part of the 
day and all her energy 


ioned way. 


left for the ironing. 


Likewise in her gen- 
eral cleaning, she uses 
P.anp G.— The White 
Naphtha Soap and 
saves time and strength 
for pleasanter things. 


Over a million women 
are making washing 
and housework easier 
by letting P.anp G.— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap do the hard part 
of the work for them. 


Sp an en mame 


Try a cake and you 











will lose no time in 
joining them. 
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A Circle of 
Married Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: ‘‘ How 
Can a Home Woman Make Money?” 





E HAVE said little in THE Jour- 
NAL about The Wives’ League— 
nothing, for that matter. But that was 
only because we were not quite ready. 


NOW WE ARE READY 











{OR some time we have been working quietly 
on the plans for this League, because we 
wanted to get it just right. And members have 
come in, just from our quiet talk about it, 
from month to month. 

We knew it was needed, and badly needed. 

The Girls’ Club fills a need for the girls. 
How well it has done this is shown bythe fact 
that it is the largest women’s club in the world, 
and in the year 1914 paid out to its members 
$80,000. That’s some record, isn’t it? 

But the needs of the average wife and mother, 
tied to her home by duties which make a busi- 
ness position not to be thought of, are natu- 
rally entirely different from those of the girl 
who is more or less foot-free. Yet thousands of 
married women want to make money to sat- 
isfy some personal requirement for which they 
don’t like to trouble their husbands. Other 
thousands of ambitious, devoted wives feel the 
actual necessity of making money so as to sup- 
plement their husbands’ incomes. Not a day 
passes that we do not receive some letter which 
urgently presents this need. This one came the 
other day from Illinois. It is typical of hun- 
dreds received from all parts of the country: 


Dear Journal: I have often wished that I might 
be one of your money-makers. There are always 
so many places to put every penny, and sometimes 
there are no pennies to be put. I am a married 
girl with a family of little ones, but would gladly 
devote some time each day to money-making, so 
that the children might have more wholesome food 
and necessaries. I am also anxious to start to buy 
a home in the spring. 

I shall be glad to hear from you in regard to any- 
thing I can do. I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
to work, but I do object to being poor. 


OW, it will be news, and welcome news, 

that married women in exactly the posi- 
tion of this correspondent are constantly 
making money through the work of The Wives’ 
League. They can 
do this and not neg- 
lect fora moment the 
paramount claims of 
husband, home and 
children. Here is a 
letter from such a 
woman, the wife of 
a North Carolina 
farmer. As a result 
of taking up the work 
she has earned over 
$400. Is she busy? 
Read and see: 











Dear Journal 
Friends: What must 
you think of me for 
not writing to you, 
thanking you for my 
check for $22? Imag- 
ine, if you can, how happy I was when I[ opened a 
third envelope and found a check for $30. 

My husband and I have great times talking 
over this work. He is absent just now, so I must 
look after the farm, get the hired hands to work, 
take care of the house and my two little boys, and 
work for you too. I do all of my own housework, 
cooking, milking, churning, hoeing the garden, 
part of my sewing and my ironing. In December, 
you know, our barn was destroyed by fire, and 
Mr. started to build one. You have no idea 
how well my money came in! 

I am getting so many things with my earnings 
this year! I just must earn $300 or more, because 
I have bargained to buy a tract of land adjoining 
our farm. Thanks to you, we married girls can 
earn money of our own and be a little independent. 





A Housewife Who 
Earned $400 





And here is another letter from a New York 
State woman who once thought she had no 
way to earn money, since she lived in the 
smallest town in the whole county. But when 
she wrote this she had already made $20: 


Thank you for the beautiful book and picture, 
and for making it seem as if there were some object 
in living, after all, some hope for one who used to 
earn her own money. I have had more joy in the 
last month than I ever thought I should again. It 
is not a real selfish love of money that brought the 
pleasure, but the hope that I may one day be able 
to help my two little sons, now three and four years 
of age, to fit themselves for whatever callings they 
may seem best adapted. 





\ JE ARE now ready to throw open 

the doors of The Wives’ League 
to every married woman who wishes to 
earn money. 

New privileges and opportunities are 
to be added to those already existing, 
and we believe that the membership of 
the League will soon be greater than 
even that of The Girls’ Club. 

There are no fees or dues charged. 
The work is not difficult. It fits ad- 
mirably into the chinks and corners of 
a busy day. 

But we will tell you everything you 
want to know about it if you will ad- 
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one must be careful 


in air-tight packages, the 
anteed germ-proof. 


way, but by our exclusive re 


For twenty years this brand has 
been the favorite with women who 
realize the vital importance of under- 
wear for health and comfort and the 
right ‘‘set’”’ of outer garments. 


In cut and fashion KLEAN-KNIT 
is the latest word. In hosiery as in 
underwear the styles are perfect— 
made to cling without tightness and 
keep shape to the last. 


And World’s Star yarn is of such 
fine quality with uniform tensile 
strength that it does not require hard 
twisting—hence its smooth, velvety 
“feel’’ next the skin. 

KLEAN-KNIT Underwear comes 
in all possible weights, sizes and styles 
for all the family. 

Remember that —every piece of 
World’s Star Underwear isindividually 
wrapped in a dainty, transparent 





Dept. 32, 
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From the 
Bargain 
Counter 











ED 
SELLE LEE 


‘World's Star 


“Personal” Package 


like an intimate friend that 
in its selection. That is the 


chief value in these KLEAN-KNIT products—they 


are right in quality; they come to you pure— wrapped 


contents of which are guar- 


And they are sold—not the haphazard, ‘‘bargain-counter”’ 


presentatives who deal with you 


direct, insuring personal attention and perfect fit. 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Klemm Kr 
Underwear 


In Sanitary Packages 


envelope. It has been thoroughly 
cleansed of all possible impurities by 
a ‘‘live steam”’ process. 
Our mill to home method is planned 
to give you practically 
“Made-to-Order” Service 


In KLEAN-KNIT Underwear the three 
standards of measurement insure perfect 


proportion of waist, bust and sleeve. All 
exactly to suit your individual figure. All 
durable and unspoiled by washing. Every- 


thing guaranteed to suit or our 2ppointees will 
make it good. 


Write Today! We Will Tell You 
How to Obtain This KLEAN-KNIT 
Underwear and World’s Star 
Hosiery Wherever You Live. 


Mail coupon at bottom of ad, or send letter 
or postal. Indicate by a check in the square 
whether you want to buy for yourself or 
represent us. By getting our catalog you see 
the latest styles at your leisure. 


The wide range of prices is varied to suit 
all demands. We shall give your request 
immediate attention. Write today. 


Bay City, Michigan @ 


We Have Been in Business 


Here for 20 Years % S 
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How to Make $100 


Representatives: This high grade line y eo 
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Beauty 
at its Best ~ 


Beauty achieves its 
utmost when all its at- 
tributes combine in the 
personality of a charm- 
ing woman. However 
faultless the form and 
features, the skin and 
complexion must be 
perfect before the har- 
mony is complete. 
For twenty-four years 


DAGGETT 


& 
RAMSDELLS 3% 
PERFECT 


has been Nature’s 
faithful ally in helping 
women to be better 
looking and more at- 
tractive—giving to the 
skin the health-glow 
andthe natural beauty 
and softness that are 
every woman’s heri- 
tage. 


Tubes, toc, 25c and 50c 
Jars, 35c to $1.50 


Sample and Booklet 
‘*Beware the Finger of 
Time’’ mailed free on re- 
quest. 


Department 16 


PERFECT 
TOILET 


PERFECT COLD CREAM SOAP 
10c and 25c a cake 


HA-KOL 
(Headache Cologne) 
25c, 50c, $1.00 a bottle 


POUDRE DEBUTANTE 
(Face Powder) 
Flesh, White, Brunette, 25c 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send amount to Department 16 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
New York City 














GO MARCHING ON 


A Girl’s Talk 
With Other Girls 


E WERE at dinner, and the initial ad- 

vent of a traveling saleswoman in our 
host’s office that morning brought the conver- 
sation inevitably around to our old friend, 
woman-in-business. 

“What I object to,” he argued, “‘is that she 
was all dolled up in the latest style, with a 
bunch of violets, and white gloves, as though 
she were bound for a tango tea.” 

“Was she attractive?” asked the lady pro- 
fessor. 

“ Yes.”’ 

**Did she know her business?”’ 

“c Yes.”’ 

“Well?” 

A pause. ‘‘Oh, well! I know, but—hang it!” 

“You mean you think she had no right to 
use her feminine charm deliberately to empha- 
size her attractiveness, to appeal to your sex 
chivalry and your eye for the esthetic?” 

“Well, yes; something like that.” 

“Tf it had been a man he would have been 
well pressed and shaven, he would have offered 
you a cigar, perhaps taken you out to lunch, 
and probed for your pet hobby?” the quiet 
voice went on. 

“Yes, I suppose so. I see what you mean,” 
he grudgingly replied. 

“She used her own legitimate feminine 
methods to please you, just as a salesman would 
have used his masculine ones, then?”’ 

“T give up,” he laughed. ‘‘I guess I’m old- 
fashioned; I can’t get used to these modern 
women.” 

“She is as old-fashioned as you are. Her in- 
stincts are as primitive as yours are, and were 
fashioned by your ancestors. To get anything 
from anyone, we must please. Women have 
been taught very thoroughly by men how to 
please them best. We have learned our lesson 
so well that you men are wary when you see us. 
try it. By the way, did she sell youanything?”’ 

“Um, yes,” he admitted; and laughter 
closed the discussion. 


HE lady professor was only partly right in 

calling the saleswoman as old-fashioned as 
our host. Both of them were referring at that 
moment to the traditional “feminine methods” 
based on strategy directed toward a man’s 
susceptibility. Though the professor counted 
it in once, they both overlooked it in the end— 
an important consideration. The saleswoman 
knew her business. She did not depend on her 
feminine charm to sell her wares. She very lit- 
erally was “there with the goods.” She knew 
that in a business office, in business hours, 
facing a business man, she had to offer business 
values. Her feminine charm did not sell her 
line of goods; it was merely the “‘open-sesame”’ 
to her warehouse of treasure, to insure the 
buyer’s entrance. An unattractive exterior 
might have made the key rusty and the door 
warped. That is not a sex problem; that is 
good man-to-man salesmanship, and every- 
body knows it. In that respect she 7s modern, 
for she has taken over and adapted to herself 
an occupation formerly all man’s; and she runs 
it, not on so-called ‘‘feminine”’ principles but 
on a feminine version of masculine princi- 
ples—which is a very different thing. That is 
probably what puzzled our truly old-fashioned 
host. Had she been a bit fearful, captivating 
and inefficient, or tearfully pleading and ineffi- 
cient, he might have been scornful or pitiful, 
but not resentful. I think he diagnosed his 
case wrong. I think it was her efficiency that 
pee —, me not her merenena 

tn wnctiars sense, thoush, the ae professor 
was right. Isn’t it, after all, an old question in 
a new dress, this one of how much right a girl 
in business has to use her feminine charm? 
We hear it discussed on all sides, and I for one 
am growing tired of it. The more I ponder the 
more I am inclined to think that the problem 
for her is the same, in principle, as for the girl 
in her father’s or husband’s home. 

Matrimony and business? Why not? 

We see some girls marry under the impres- 
sion that to be pretty, alluring, well dressed 
and agreeable are all that is needed. We see 
some girls entering business offices with the 
same idea—that attractiveness and politeness 
and the lesser graces can win out alone. In 
both cases they finally learn that one more 
quality is required, and that a very sweeping 
one. Of course efficiency in a successful wife 
and efficiency in a successful business woman 
take rather different roads. But the roads are 
parallel, I’m sure of that! And “Be on the job 
every minute” is the general direction. 


F THE whole question is not really new, there 

is one brand-new element in it: it is the open 
and frank discussion of it on all sides. It zs 
funny, isn’t it? We girls nowadays analyze and 
justify or condemn our instincts and impulses 
and motives as impersonally as though they 
belonged to characters in ancient history that 
we were studying in school.’ I suppose to some 
it seems a whole lot of pother about nothing, 
yet I can but believe that good does and will 
come of it. Impulses and instincts controlled 
by an intelligent will must be finer than 
thoughtless ones, even though they have not 
been bad—have even been good—in the first 
place. And we are up against so many new 
conditions today that we need all the practice 
in charting and surveying we can get. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
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Your home has 
great beauty pos- 
sibilities at small 
cost. Wall color 
harmonies are the 


secret. 


The New 
Free Alabastine 
Book 


entitled ““The Mys- 
tery of the Lost Wom- 


an,” 


shows how, 


with your present fur- 
| niture and rugs, you 
| can get truly artistic 
effects by economical 
wall tinting. Numer- 
ous color plans and 
charming stencils are 
shown for various 
rooms of your home. 


Write today for this 


excellent book. 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made m U.S.A. 


Dealers everywhere 
sell Alabastine, in 5-lb. 
packages. By com- 
bining and intermix- 
ing the 16 Standard 
Alabastine colors, any 
beautiful tints desired 
for harmonizing the 
rooms of your home 
may be obtained. 


Alabastine is easily 
prepared and ap- 
plied. When direc- 
tions on package are 
followed, it will not 
rub off, chip or peel. 
Sanitary, economical, 
durable. 


Don’t accept sub- 
stitute. Buy Alabas- 
tine only in packages. 
Insist on workman’s 
bringing packages on 
the job. Look for cir- 
cle and cross printed 
in red. 


This is the only way 
to insure Alabastine 
results. 


FREE—Special Color Plans 


Let our Department of Decorations 


Prepare spe- 
Cial color 
plans for your 
toom, home, 
club, etc. No 
Charge. Write 
for particulars. 


Alabastine 
Company 
315 Grandville Ra. 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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GO MARCHING ON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


One thing all our talky talk is doing: it is 
establishing what we might call a ‘‘Code of 
Ethics for Femininity ”’ for all girls, in business 
or not. No longer are Feminine Wiles allowed 
to lurk and play hide-and-seek with the Busi- 
ness of Living. They are being dragged into 
the limelight, X-rayed, classified and pro- 
nounced either Fair Play or Foul Play. And it 
is chiefly we girls who are doing this. It is no 
longer considered the square deal to put on 
one’s most becoming dress, give one’s husband 
or father (as the case may be) his favorite des- 
sert, lure him to the firelight, snuggle up, and 
ask for a new set of furs at that psychological 
moment when he is as helpless putty in soft, 
capable, little girlish fingers. 

Of course, if that is all husband or father 
ever demands of you, I suppose he is fair game. 
Fortunately most husbands and fathers require 
real womanliness as a foundation for our fem- 
ininity, which should rightly serve only as 
icing, or lace ruffles, or finger bowls, or flow- 
ers on the table, or some other desirable and 
necessary dainty. 


i ETURNING to the girl in business—and to 

further the general argument that it’s an 
old question after all—have you ever stopped 
to notice that two types of girl are growing less 
frequent in offices every year as women become 
more and more normally at home in their work 
with men? One is that very girl who thought 
her sex alone made her welcome there. She 
thought that, probably, because there is a cer- 
tain type of business man that gave her every 
reason to think so. Toa certain masculine type 
a girl in an office was a novelty, a plaything, a 
stolen sweet between meals. (She probably 
gave him, efficiently, what he thought he 
wanted!) But the blondined “girlie,” highly 
perfumed, with dazzling finger-nails, is dis- 
appearing as an ornamental piece of office fur- 
niture. Business means money, and poor work 
interferes with making it. That kind of man is 
gradually learning not to mix his pleasures. 
Dimpled inefficiency is a luxury that no one 
can afford in these strenuous times. 

The other type—have you ever wondered 
what has become of the severely masculine girl 
who aped the mannish? She resented the 
“girlie,” but went to the opposite extreme. 
She lost out, too, in real happiness, and perhaps 
sometimes in commercial success. 

For now that girls are in business to stay, 
gradually all of us—the girls themselves, those 
that deal with them, and the onlookers—are 
getting our bearings. And we find, forsooth, 
that what men ask of them, what other women 
ask of them, what they ask of themselves, is 
that they be—just their normal, womanly 
selves, knowing their business, doing it quickly 
and quietly, taking due thought to be as 
attractive in appearance and manner as is in 
their power, and exercising intelligently their 
traditional adaptability to teach them a sense 
of proportion and fitness. 

And if that recipe does not have a good 
many of the time-honored ingredients for the 
right kind of woman—whatever she is doing, 
wherever she is placed—I am very much mis- 
taken. It’s the same old batter, and we must 
not let a lot of brand-new molds and new- 
fangled uses make us forget it! Essentially 
it is the good old, homely, womanly virtues 
that will win out in business, as in the kitchen 
daytimes or by the hearth evenings. 


re those who look back tenderly to “the 
good old days,’”’ who fear the passing of 
sweet follies and lovable weaknesses, as that 
dread creature, The New Woman, develops, 
here is a comforting witness to the contrary. 
Said aprofessional man to me recently: ‘‘ Femi- 
nism is fortunately notalteringfemininity. The 
country is safe. My office is above a sweetie 
shop in a college town—and, heavens, what 
those highbrows do eat! Ice cream with hot 
sauce and chocolate cake in the morning! Hot 
waffles with maple sirup in the afternoon! 
Welsh rabbit in the evening! And rosy cheeks 
with it all! They must have the digestions of 
ostriches. Weighty books under their arms, 
they rush in, stay just long enough to punish 
the larder, and rush out, fumbling in paper 
bags filled with molasses candy. A suffrage 
parade can’t scare me!” 

I laughed with him, and agreed that there 
was a reassuringly human touch in the college 
girl’s appetite. Then, thinking it over later, I 
decided that there is a new touch even in the 
love for sweets of the modern young woman. 
Illustrated heroines of thirty years ago had a 
frail, anemic look; pallor was a factor in their 
beauty, fainting a part of their charm. (I al- 
ways suspected that titbits in the pantry and 
the consequent ‘‘birdlike appetite” in com- 
pany, which the heroes so admired, had a direct 
connection with this phase of their charm— 
that and their embroidery frames together!) 
Contrast this with the rosy-cheeked, brawny 
magazine girl of today, poising a tennis racquet 
or clutching a golf club. The answer is obvious: 
a highly superior digestion. It looks as though, 
as long as the Modern Girl still persists in a 
time-honored outrageous capacity for sweets, 
she has learned how to eat them, and to mini- 
mize their danger by a sturdy outdoor life. 

Have you ever noticed how a proved and 
useful slogan permeates the atmosphere like an 
aroma? Here, forsooth, Efficiency again—this 


time applied to eating! 
(A. Ge, L 
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Kitchen Work 


Make your kitchen work easier —save your health and gain 
more leisure for yourself with a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. 
It will free you from dreary kitchen drudgery, long, tiresome 


hours, laborious work and unnecessary steps. 


It will enable you 


to do your work easier, quicker and give you more time for 


rest or social duties. 


Everything but the Kitchen has been 
systematized and made _ convenient. 
Imagine the unnecessary work a woman 
must do. Some of her cooking utensils 
are in the drawers of the kitchen table. 
Some are on hooks in various places 
around the kitchen. Some are in the pan- 
try. And probably some are in the cellar. 


Why not assemble them all conven- 
iently in one place where they are with- 
in arm’s reach without having to take a 
single extra step? It is no wonder that 
women get worn-out doing kitchen work 
when the kitchen utensils are so widely 
scattered. 

With a handsome 


Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet 


“Built Like Fine Furnitare’’ 


in your kitchen you could put in it everything 
that you use in cooking or baking—flour, 
sugar, spices, dishes, cutlery, pans, cooking 
utensils, etc. You wouldn’t need to go to the 
pantry for a single thing or take a single step 
to prepare the roast, bread, pies and cakes 
for the oven. 


Built for Your Kitchen 


The Dutch Kitchenet comes in five separate 
models, each alike in general appearance but 
different in the arrangement of drawers, bins, 
cupboards and receptacles. 

We worked out this five model idea after 
consulting with domestic science teachers, 
numerous housewives and many women who 
do their own work. 

One type is suitable for light housekeeping, 
another is best adapted for large families, 
others for small families, small kitchens or 
large kitchens with or without pantry. 

There is one model that is arranged exactly 
as you want it for your own kitchen. You do 
not have to change your usual way of doing 
things. 

The Dutch Kitchenet fits into your regu- 
lar kitchen routine and aids you in doing your 
work in your Own way. 

It will save you hundreds of steps, half your 
labor, and enable you to do your work in half 
the time it formerly took. 


Where It Excels 


The Dutch Kitchenet is built like fine 
furniture and will outlast three of the ordinary 
flimsily built kitchen cabinets. 

The raw material is selected by experts. 
Only perfect wood—free from knots and 
flaws—is used. Every corner and joint of the 
cabinet is accurately fitted and stays so. A 
special machine takes care of that. The table 
top, because of exclusive patented process, 
cannot warp. 

And so you’ll find it at each step in its mak- 
ing —just a little extra care,a more particular 
choice of materials, more skilled workman- 


ship by expert cabinetmakers, a finer finish— 
and the result is a Kitchen Cabinet that is far 
superior. 


Many New Improvements 


This year we have added many conyeniences 
to the Dutch Kitchenet. 

‘The flour bin in the models with the bin at 
the top has been simplified and made handier. 
The opening for filling is at the back of the 
flour container. This bin comes out and down 
on pivots and setslow. With the opening at the 
back of the bin, the filling is a simple matter. 

Storage space has been increased 19%. The 
roll curtain has a flat smooth surface instead of 
rounded —adding greatly to the appearance and 
leaving no place for dust toaccumulate. Many 
other improvements have been added that you 
will recognize when you see the cabinet. 


Free Portfolio—Send Coupon 


for handsome illustrations of the five Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet Models showing every detail, 
and interesting booklet, “Why I Prefer a 
Napanee. ’”’ 

Do this at once before you forget it. It’s 
the first step toward easier kitchen work and 
more leisure hours. A Dutch Kitchenet 
costs no more than most cabinets. ‘The extra 
quality means no higher price. You only buy a 
Kitchen Cabinet once in a lifetime—be sure 
the Cabinet you get will give lifetime service. 
Send this coupon today. 


Coppes Bros. & Zook, 431 Market St., Nappanee, Ind. 


PBB eas® Seuss Beassesaeasee = 





Coppes Bros. & Zook, 431 Market St., Nappanee, Ind. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your Free Port- 
folio and booklet, ‘* Why I Prefer a Napanee.” 


Name 
Street 


City 
































The Worlds 


Guarantee 


oO 


the Best 


) this 


Name 
oven 
in 
the 


selvage 
"THE Skinner selvage 


is now imitated by 
many other satin manu- 
facturers. ‘This greatly 
increases the danger to 
| you of buying worthless 
_ goods. Be sure you get 
j the genuine 


Skinner's 
Satin 


Cotton Back 
or All Silk 


(36 inches wide) 


Look for the Name 
in the Selvage 


Don't let some fancy name 
deceive you into thinking you 
are getting Skinner's. The 
genuine has the name 
S-k-i-n-n-e-1-s, plainly woven. 
It is your protection in seek- 
ing the most durable and 
permanently beautiful of 
satin linings. 

Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does not, 
send the garment to any of our 


stores, and we will reline it free of 
expense. 

The chiffon finish, in both the Cotton Back and 
All Silk qualities, is just the thing to line your 


spring suit or cloak. Write for Soaeaped booklet 
and samples of the beautiful new sha: 


Address Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
oe NEW YORK CITY 

ills : 
Holyoke, Mass. Cabin 


This label should appear in ready-made garments. 


Phe Satin Lining | 


inthis garment is 


Skinner's Satin 





William im Skinner & Sons. 
“Look for the Name inthe Selvage” 











MAY I TRIM YOUR 
EASTER HAT ? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


**My bridesmaids are wavering between little 
Dutch-lace caps and large hats. Will you kindly 
help us to decide? The dresses are to be made 
with full, net skirts and short waisted, laced bod- 
ices of satin. My little six-year-old niece will be 
the flower girl. Should she wear a hat or just a 
big bow of ribbon on her hair?” 


ELICATE lace 

caps with Dutch 

points would be fas- 

cinating, especially 

with shortwaisted 

frocks, but they have 

been so much over- 

done for every occa- 

sion that I shouldveto 

them for a_ bridal 

party. If you want 

the latest fad choose 

poke bonnets with 

long tulle streamers 

7 : floating from the 

A Bridesmaid’s Poke back. A charming 

adaptation of a poke 

is pictured above. It isalight, airy hat made 

on a wire frame, witha brim made transparent 
by an overhanging frill of shadow lace. 

The crown is covered with pale pink hya- 
cinths, with a few rosebuds clustered at the 
front peeping out above a double frill of pink 
box-plaited tulle which extends around the 
crown. At the direct center back the gap in 
the brim is filled in with a flat tulle bow, from 
underneath which two long tulle ends fall far 
below the waist. 

If your little flower maiden wears a short- 
waisted 1830 gown, why not make for her one 
of the quaint Dutch caps? It would be ador- 
able on a little tot and give just the finish 
needed for a period frock. 


**Many of the new hats in the shops seern to be 
of dyed leghorn. Is there any way in which I 
could use a perfectly good leghorn hat from a 
few seasons ago, with a rather too high crown? ”’ 


yy indeed, leghorns will be very fashion- 
able once again, and it is an opportune time 
to have old leghorns reblocked and dyed in 
one of the new colors and shapes; or you may 
make it over yourself, if it hasa brim of pre- 
sentable style, into a hat like the one in the 
lower illustration. This shows a new trans- 
parent crown made of embroidery striped net 
in one of the new sand tones closely resembling 
common brown wrapping paper. 

Use a good coloring fluid in tinting the leg- 
horn, which could be ina dull purple, sage 
green, old rose, or matching the net crown in 
color. One long-stemmed rose would make an 
effective trimming. 


‘“*The hats in the shops seem to be trimmed so 
simply that I bought a pretty little sailor shape, 
anticipating a great deal of pleasure in trimming 
it myself. Are there any new flowers I mayuse, 
as I am tired of little mixed flowers?” 


HERE is such a profusion of lovely flowers 

and fruit used this season that you need 
not confine yourself to mixed flowers in small 
clusters. The frosted and glazed grapes, in 
amazingly natural tones and finish, and beau- 
tiful candied-looking fruits, berries and even 
raisins, make a most exquisite trimming when 
applied insmall, tight bunches. Long bunches 
of purple grapes are intermingled with waxy- 
looking, small pink roses. 

Many of the newest flowers have a shiny, 
metallic finish, or a crystallized effect. Even 
the silk and velvet flowers are more perfect in 
their development, presenting avery prim, tight 
appearance reminiscent of the old-fashioned 
wax flowers. 





NOTE—Are you undecided as to what kinds of hats 
you will need for a trip to the Exposition? Or can I 
help you with suggestions for your trousseau hats, or 
hats for your bridesmaids, or tell you what mother 
should wear? If so, write to me, inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken, in care of THE Lapigs’ Homgz Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 





New Transparent Crown of Net 
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—A Reducing Corset 
That Actually Reduces 


Here’s something you’ve wished 
for: a reducing corset that actually 
reduces fullness at hips and bust, 
and has the ‘‘old corset’’ feeling of 
comfort with the first fitting. 


WBS 


There’s consolation for 
the woman who is gaining 
flesh in spite of all efforts— 
she can wear W. B. ELAS- 
TINE-REDUSO COR- 
SETS and look more 
slender than she really is. 


W. B. ELASTINE- 
REDUSO CORSETS 
mold and _ slender-shape 
the large figure—empha- 
sizing the good lines, 
smoothing awkward ones. 
Abdomenandhipsreduced 
without sacrifice of com- 
fort. 


Strong, pliable, perfectly 
shaped, boning guaranteed not 
to rust. 


Elastine gores front or back 
afford supreme comfort. 


Splendid new models, made 
expressly for the large figure, 
provide style, distinction and 
superb carriage, with exquisite 
figure-lines. 


$3.00 to $5.00. 








W. B. Reduso Style 713 
(as pictured)—Low underarm; high 
back. Flat abdomen-lines. In-fit at 
bottom of back; elastic inserts at 
back. All strain eliminated. Medium 
bust. Coutil: lace trimmed. Price 
$3.00. Also at $5.00 No. 714. 





|NO.713 @ $322 











W. provides a new corset that needs 
¢ £- no“breaking in.” Select the model 
for your type from these numbers. Result: 
no more“ breaking in’’— your corset fits, feels, 
and is RIGHT. Comfortable from the first 
day you wear 


WBNUEORY | 


Once properly adjusted in a W. B. Nuform 
Corset, you feel none of the restraint and 
stiffness in the average new corset. 


Models for every type of 
figure. Prices $1.00 up. 


W. B. NUFORM STYLE 485 (as pictured)—For average 
and well-developed figures. Ample bust and back lines. 
Medium bust; lowunderarm. Elastic gores at bot- 2 00 
tom of back. Coutil, embroidery trimmed. Price $ e 


W. B.NUFORM No. 469—For average and well-developed 
figures. High back. Medium bust; lowunder arm. De- 
cided incurve at waist-line. Coutil, embroidered 50 
edging. Price ee ee a da aren . $1. 





INSIST ON W. B. CORSETS—If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us style 
number, size and price. Illustrated 
catalogue free. 





At All Dealers 


WEINGARTEN BROS, , Inc. 
Thirty-fourth and Broadway New York 
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Ws. @ $2°2° 
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E, who make Bon Ami, are men. We don’t use Bon Ami 

ourselves week after week about the house. We don’t 
hear women talk about Bon Ami very often and we don’t 
know just what the housewives of America think of it. 


We know that they buy it and we probably are somewhere 
near right in our theories as to why they buy it—but we should 


like to obtain more exact knowledge. 


It was a long time, for instance, before we knew what thou- 
sands of people had discovered for themselves, namely, that 


Bon Ami is excellent for white shoes! 
other practical things we ought to know, 
too! ~ 


We have reasons to be particularly in- 
terested just now in what consumers are 
thinking about, for our Bon Ami Powder 
(which is simply powdered Bon Ami) has 
now been on the market for a year. We 
know that many people like it. Some 
have changed over from the use of the 
cake, some have not and some are using 


both. 


We want a lot of practical housewives to 
consider their experience with both forms 
of Bon Ami and give us an idea of the 
relative usefulness and importance of the 
two forms for various purposes. 


Accordingly we offer $2,250.00, divided 
into 116 prizes as specified below. 


First, we offer $2,000.00 in cash prizes 
for lists giving the greatest number of 
practical uses for Bon Ami Cake and 
Powder. 


Prizes 


$500.00 First Prize for the greatest number of 
practical uses, covering Bon Ami Cake and Bon 
Ami Powder. 


$50.00 each to the ten persons sending in the 
next greatest number of practical uses. 


$10.00 each to the 100 persons sending in the 
next greatest number of practical uses; subject 
to the following conditions. 


It does not cost anything to take part in this 
contest. If you would like to enter it, but have 
never used Bon Ami, and will so write us, we 
will supply, free of charge, samples of Bon Ami 
Cake and Powder sufficient to enable you to 
make the tests. . 


Perhaps there are 


1 $ 225022 
in PrIZES — 
for the Housewives of America 
offered by the Bon Ami Compan 








-_ 


Rules for above contest 


1. Spelling and literary style do not matter. What we 
want is information and it is the women who know both 
kinds of Bon Ami thoroughly who will win. 


2. In sending in your contribution make two lists of 


uses—one covering Bon Ami Cake uses, the other Bon 
Ami Powder. Do not repeat uses. For instance, if you like 
Cake better for mirrors, list it under Cake only. If you 
like Powder better for cleaning linoleum, list that under 
Powder only. 


3. Put the uses in what you consider to be the order of 
their importance, and number the uses. 


4. Put at the top of each sheet of paper your name, and 
at the top of the first sheet put your name, address and the 
total number of the uses that you have listed. Fasten 
the sheets together. 


5. Write in ink (not pencil) on one side of the paper 
only and mail the list flat or folded but not rolled. 


6. Confine yourself to real, practical uses. Don’t list 
insincere, trivial or imaginary uses that would never be 
actually practiced, such as ‘‘cleaning the crystal of a 
watch”. Such items will be crossed from the list by the 
judges. 


7. Much as we regret to make the rule, we must, as a 
matter of fairness, decline to answer questions, as we wish 
every competitor to work from the same information. 


8. Should two or more persons submit an equal number 
of practical uses, the awards will be arranged in the order 
of the importance of the uses submitted, in the opinion of 
the judges. 


9. Inthe event of two or more persons becoming entitled 
to any of the prizes offered, under conditions stated above, 
a prize identical in value with that offered will be given to 
each person so tied. 


10. Contest closes May 30, 1915. Three practical women 
have kindly agreed to pick the winners for us. 


te 


Hasut 
scratched 


Here Is a Good Sample Form of Contribution. 
NOTE—Explanatory notes may be added, but they should be | 
brief. Be sure to list and number the uses in the order of their importance. 


Pracee 





Extra Prize Contest 


We will give five extra prizes of $50.00 
each for the best answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 


Which do you like better—Bon Ami 
Cake or Bon Ami Powder—and why? 


By ‘best answers’? we mean those 
giving the most practical information 
regarding the use of Bon Ami Cake 
and Bon Ami Powder in the opinion 
of the judges. 


The answers to these questions should 
be on a separate sheet of paper, cn 
which please write at the top ‘‘ Extra 
Prize Contest’’, and then your name 
and address in full. 


No letter should contain over 500 


words. Spelling and literary style do 
not matter. 


Special Note 


Address all communications as 


follows: 


THE BON AMI COMPANY 
Prize Offer Department 
17 Battery Place 

New York City 








yet! 
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_ Every housewife who d ses not already abv how to use. Jell-O to the best: advantag 
will be glad to get the information supplied below. 48 
and the. recipes appear alongside of them. These are the famous made-in-a-minute desserts. 
At the right, opposite each plain dessert, is a more elaborate dish made from. the same _ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for A pril, 1915 


At the left are some plain Jell-O — 


flav or of Jell-O with a recipe telling how it is made very easily. 


i aa in dian cas Sais 





Sais ab is 


Strawberry Jell-O 


The plain dessert at the left is made of Straw- 
berry Jell-O. The one on the opposite side 
(Apple Snow Jell- O) is Strawberry Jell-O with 

“Apple Snow” piled upon it. To make the 

plain Strawberry Jell-O dessert 

dissolve a package of Straw- 
berry Jell-O in a pint of 
boiling water and set in 

a cold place to harden. 
Serve plain or with 
whipped cream. 

Any of the 
other flavors of 

Jell-O may be 








Same way. 


Lemon Jell-O 


Lemon Jell-O is good plain as a dessert and 
just as good as a jelly with fowl or other meat. 
By whipping, it is changed to a delightful fluffy 
form, nearly white, and with no loss of 

‘the piquant flavor. Many of the 
most delicious salads are made of 

ei Lemon Jell-O by adding fruit, 
MOE gs. nutmeats, tomatoes and 
celery, and the usual 
dressing. A plain 
Lemon Jell-O des- 
sert is shown at 
the left. At the 
right is an ex- 
ample of what can 
be done with 

Lemon Jell-O. 








Cherry Jell-O 


To look on, this side and then on the other it is 
hard to believe the Roman Sponge was made 

of Cherry Jell-O, but it was. The 

difference in appearance comes 
from whipping the Jell-O for 
the Roman Sponge and stir- 
ring whipped cream into it. 
The Cherry Jell-O dessert 

at the left was made by 
dissolving a package 
of Cherry Jell-O 
in a pint of boil- 
ing water and 
letting it harden, 














Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
general store. 


made up in the . 





In making Jell-O desserts you can take your choice of seven 
different pure fruit flavors and of a hundred or more different 
styles of such desserts as are shown above. 

The flavors are Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Each 10 cents at any grocery or any 


Last year’s Jell-O Book had pictures of children by Rose O’Neill, author 
of the “Kewpies.” For the new Jell-O Recipe Book, just out, she has 
made some of her best real Kewpie pictures. 
books, and will write and ask us for it, we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Apple Snow Jell-O oN AD), " 


There is hardly a cook book 
in this country that does not 
contain at least one recipe for 
“Apple Snow,” but never for one 
that is as good as this one or 
one that can be so easily made: 

Dissolve one package of Straw- 
berry Jell-O in one pint of boil- 
ing water. When partly cold, turn 
into sherbet glasses, filling three- 
quarters full. When firm, pile apple 
snow on top. Apple Snow: White 
of one egg, one grated apple, and 
one-half cup sugar. Beat till light 
and feathery. 





Marion Harland’s Bavarian Cream 


Marion Harland prepared this Bavarian Cream 
recipe: 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a pint 
of boiling water. When a cold liquid, set the 
dish in a pan of cracked ice and 
whip to the consistency of whipped 


cream. Then add one cup ; a 

of grated (canned) pineap- 6 et 
ple from which you have a, ae Ny 
drained the juice. Turn , ; ‘ 
into the mould and i, > 


set ina cold place to 
become firm. Turn 
from the mould and 
garnish with slices 
of pineapple and 
cherries. 





Roman Sponge 


This is one of the many Jell-O dishes that sur- 
prise the woman making them for the first time. 

Observe the simplicity of the recipe 
for this delightful dessert: 

Dissolve one package of 
Cherry Jell-O in one pint 
of boiling water. When 
cold, whip to consist- 
ency of whipped cream, 
then add one cup 
whipped cream, one- 
half dozen maca- 
roons crushed, and a 
handful of chopped 
nuts. Set away to 
harden. Garnish with 
cherries and serve 
with whipped cream. 
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Drink 
Hot Steero 


A cup of hot, fragrant Steero 
warms the very cockles of your 
heart. And it is made in an 
instant. Just pour boiling 
water ona Steero Cube. It will 
dissolve immediately and the 
aroma will tempt you before 
you taste it. Its flavor of beef, 
vegetables, spices and seasoning 
: perfectly blended is as appetiz- 
, 


ing as it is satisfying. 


TEERO Cubes 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., NewYork 
are sold by Druggists, Grocers and 
d4 
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Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 
50 and 100 cubes. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, a box of 12 cubes 
will be sent you postpaid for 30c. 
The word ‘‘Steero’’ is on the wrap- 
per of every Steero Cube. 


Sample Steero Cubes Sent Free 


Merely send your mame and address and 
sample Steero Cubes will be sent you without 





charge. If you enclose 10c we will send with 

the samples our 64-page Cook Book—helpful 

to every housewife. 
Try Steero yourself. Then you will know 
the convenience 
and refreshing 
qualities of this 
delightful drink. 
For free samples 
send your name 
and address to 


B) Schieffelin & Co. 

225 William St. 
New York 

“A Cube Makes a Cup’”” Distributors of Steero Cubes 


19S OSH SOS DFS EFS OHS HOHOOHOO 4 
ANew 


] (Oyster Broth 
ANw OYSTERO pie: Br 
Made from fresh, whole oysters with only the moisture 
evaporated by vacuum. Delicious Oyster Broth instantly pre- 
pared simply by adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 
Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 
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This KEROSENE 
Iron 
Burns 


OIL! 


Now we have it! The Improved Imperial 
lf-Heating Iron burns kerosene. 

Absolute safety, greatest efficiency, econ- 
omy andconvenience. Unqualifiedly the best 
self-heating ironing device in the world. 


THE IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Takes the drudgery out of ironing day 


Produces elegant finish. Nothing to get out of 
order. No cords or wires to bother. Use indoors 
orout. Fine for traveling. No odor, no danger— 
Easily cleaned. Always ready. Burns: ordinary 
€rosene or gasoline—Combination complete, no 
attachments required. Heats 10 
hours for 1 cent. Price low. Lib- 
4 erally guaranteed. Use it on 10 
€7 days’ FREE Trial. 
y The Imperial Self-Heating Iron 
quickly pays its low cost in the 
saving of time, health, work, 
worry and fuel. Every house- 
wife, mother and seamstress 
should have one. It saves 
steps, prevents headache, 
backache and tired feet. 
Don’t delay—write us 
now for FREE Booklet 
“Troning Comfort” and 
} porters of 10-Day 
= ree Trial Offer. 
Dealers and Agents wanted. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
Box 804, 1210 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 




























THE QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIANS’ 
FUND IS CLOSED 


EVER before in the history of THe LApIEs’ 

HoME JOURNAL has the magazine received 
so great a response from its readers as the re- 
sult of a definite campaign as it has received in 
answer to the heart-touching appeal of Elisa- 
beth, Queen of the Belgians. 

Her Majesty’s appeal to the women of 
America, made exclusively in THE LADIES’ 
Home JourNat for January, was presented 
in type from the cabled message, as our read- 
ers will recall. The appeal itself, written in 
Queen Elisabeth’s own hand, was republished 
in facsimile in THE JourNat for February. 

In the January number, likewise, the Editor 
of the magazine announced that The Curtis 
Publishing Company would accept contribu- 
tions from JOURNAL readers to the Queen of the 
Belgians’ Fund, the money thus secured to be 
expended immediately for food by a committee 
of which the Editor of Tue JourNat himself 
was an Officer, and sent to the starving non- 
combatants—women and child-en—of war- 
devastated Belgium. 

It was further announced that the Fund 
would be closed March 15, 1915. Thus, by the 
time the present issue of THE JouRNAL reaches 
its millions of readers the Fund will have been 
closed, and consequently no further contribu- 
tions to it are sought. 

Hardly had the January number of the mag- 
azine reached its friends before the money 
began to pour in. The first contribution re- 
ceived came from Florida, wherefrom a Curtis 
Publishing Company agent, into whose hands 
an advance copy of the January number had 
come, sent a post-office order. Then the flood 
broke. 


Bex appeal of Her Majesty—the appeal of 
one woman to her sisters in America—had 
touched a responsive chord in the tender heart 
of generous America, and it almost seemed as 
if from every quarter of the country, men, 
women and little children had inaugurated a 
race to see which would be the first to con- 
tribute what each could afford, to relieve the 
distress in stricken Belgium. 

Within a very few days the committee hav- 
ing in charge the expenditure of the money 
received was able to buy 132,000 pounds of 
canned pork and beans and 85,000 pounds of 
condensed milk, all of which was shipped on 
the Industry to Rotterdam, wherefrom the dis- 
tribution in Belgium was made by the com- 
mittee having its headquarters in London and 
Rotterdam. 

At the time of writing this, which the neces- 
sities of publication require to be early in 
February, the buying committee is purchasing 
$5000 worth of canned beef soup, 5000 cans of 
prepared food for infants, and $2500 worth of 
condensed milk, all of which will be shipped on 
the first available vessel. 

At the time of writing readers of THE 
Lapirs’ HoME JOURNAL have contributed to 
the Queen of the Belgians’ Fund $30,082.74. 

This money has come to THE Laptrs’ HomE 
JOURNAL in checks, post-office orders and 
stamps, ranging from a thousand dollars to one 
cent, and from almost every corner of the world. 

A group of Japanese girls in Yokohama sent 
$25; two newsboys in Chicago sent, between 
them, $1.34 in pennies and nickels ina box; a 
woman in Porto Rico sent a diamond ring, 
with the request that it be sold and the sum 
thus obtained turned over to the fund. 


UNDREDS of contributions were ac- 
companied by the touching letters of little 
children not so removed from their own baby- 
hoodas to be immune to the mute appeals of the 
thousands of starving little ones of Belgium. 
One woman sent a bond to be sold and the 
sum obtained turned over to the fund; an- 
other woman, in Alabama, wanted to send her 
pedigreed Persian kitten to be sold, while still 
another offered a quaint and curious old English 
handbill advertising a reward that would be 
paid to anyone who night find a substitute for 
rags in the making of paper. 
On March fifteenth, when the Fund closes, 
a book will be made, containing the names ofall 
the contributors and their states, to be sent to 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium personally. Inthe 
earliest possible issue of THE JoURNAL itself 
the total sum of the Fund will be announced. 
Meantime, those who have contributed may 
accept the warmest thanks of the Editor of 
THE Lapis’ Home Journat for their contribu- 
tions, merging them with the satisfaction that 
must come to anyone who realizes that by hisor 
her own efforts there has been brought about 
some alleviation of the real distress in Belgium. 





The Queen 
of the Belgians’ Fund 
is Closed 


No Further Contributions 
Can be Accepted 
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In Tow York 


The home of good living, where most men lunch downtown, more than 
500 restaurants are now serving Van Camp's. These include some big 
Broadway hotels. 

All over the country, thousands of lunch rooms where Baked Beans are 
a specialty now let our chefs bake them. And a million homes, where 
wives delight to please men, are serving Van Camp’s today. 


Our only plea is, Leave this question to the man. What he decides, 
we will accept. Will you ? 

The question is not Which brand? Neither you nor the man will ever 
decide that other ready-baked Beans are as good. The verdict lies between 


home beans and Van Camp's. 


BAKED WITH 

PorK«BEAN & TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


These are the reasons why men prefer Van Camp’s: 


They are mealy, mellow, whole. Home-baked beans are mushy, 
broken, crisp or hard. 


Van Camp’s sauce is baked in, and no sauce that goes onto home- 
baked beans can match it in delicious tang and zest. 


Van Camp's get three times the baking that’s possible at home. They 
are baked for hours, in little batches, by superheated steam under pressure. 
Every man learns by a single comparison that Van Camp's digest better 
than home beans. 


This dish is superlative. For 20 years we've given it the very best that’s 
in us. Please give the mana chance to render verdict on it. 


Buy acan of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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The Brasstere Must Fit 


With fashion demanding 
that the waist or bodice 
follow more closely the 
lines of the figure, and 
with set-in sleeves again in 
style, it is important that 
the upper figure be cor- 
rectly molded. 


fyarners 


/Srassicres 


will shape the figure above 
the corset in exact accord 
with present styles, and 
support with a sense of 
comfort you will appreci- 
ate. They are designed 
by corset designers who 
know how to create a gar- 
ment as important as is the 
brassiere, supplementing 
the excellent work of the 
corset. 


Warner's Brassteres 


may be washed as often 
as you please —they are 
non-shrinkable. Water 
will not hurt the fabrics 
and you need not remove 
the boning or hooks, as 
they are guaranteed rust- 
proof. 


Ask for Warner’s Bras- 
sieres—there are styles as 
dainty or elaborate as you 
wish. You may have one 
of net, all-over laces or 
embroideries, or solid fab- 
rics variously trimmed, 
but the chief thing to 
know is that every style is 
a properly shaped gar- = 
ment, and carries the 
Warner Guarantee for 
quality. 
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Warner’ Brassteres 





are sold wherever Warner’s : 
Corsets are sold, and that 
is everywhere. 


50c to $4 
Every Pair Guaranteed 
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HOW I MAKE MONEY 
By E. S. Johnson 


UST what to plant is a matter of the first 

importance. Watch the windows of local 
dealers for a year ahead, talk with them about 
colors and quantities used; then plant some- 
thing new which will serve the same use. 

There is no use in trying to compete with 
glass housesin roses and carnations. The only 
continuous crop for the field is the dahlia. 
Dahlias can be cut in June, when there is little 
demand for them, at small prices, straight 
through the summer up to the stiff prices and 
great demand of the September and October 
market. Not more than 350 dahlia plants can 
be perfectly well grown by one person who is 
to cut and pack the flowers single-handed. So 
that, planting 4 by 4 feet in hills with strong 
stakes, more than a third of the 300-foot garden 
is left for other crops. 

All of this, or a part, may be put into a few 
kinds of hardy perennials. Generally they 
bloom but once a year, but their season of 
bloom is fixed and can be counted upon; also 
they may be grown with a fixed moderate 
amount of labor when once established. 

Canterbury bells, the chimney bellflowers 
and foxgloves are biennials, but in regularity 
and hardiness behave like perennials. 

Many annuals are excellent cutting mate- 
rial. For lime soils the annual scabious and 
the annual centaurea are excellent if grown 
from the giant-flowered seed in separate colors. 
Annual gaillardias and snapdragons have a 
preference for lime, but can live without it. For 
any soil there are the single China aster, with 
its long stems; the single annual chrysanthe- 
mum Morning Star, or an equivalent variety; 
the dwarf sunflowers Stella and Orion, the 
blue, pink and carmine bachelor’s button, 
salpiglossis, double asters, sweet peas and cos- 
mos. The best trade in any city will take 
mignonette in the spring, summer and autumn, 
but for country towns it is not a good plant, as 
customers prefer flowers with more color. 


Beginners Should Let Bulbs Alone 


ULBS should be let alone by the beginner, 

with the possible exception of a very late, 
May-flowering tulip, which blooms late enough 
in your district to sell for Memorial Day. The 
double white Poet’s Narcissus is cheap and 
would be an exquisite market flower for the 
sameday. Bulbscost too much and bring too 
little as grown by the small producer. 

The following table of crops month by month 
and color by color will be of use in planning 
successive crops and estimating cash return in 
wholesale prices: 

Late April and May (no annuals): 


Perennials 


WALLFLOwWERS: Available north of Philadelphia 
only when wintered in a cold frame: red, or- 
ange and lemon; lime-loving plants; delightfully 
fragrant; cut nine inches or longer and tie in 
bunches of twenty-five. 


FORGET-ME-NOT RUTH FISCHER: Deep sky blue; 
best wintered in a cold frame and transplanted; 
cut seven inches and over; bunches of fifty. 


GOLD-LACED POLYANTHUS AND BUNCH-FLow- 
ERED ENGLISH PRIMROSES: Very hardy; all colors 
but purple or blue; fragrant. To grow from the 
best English seed is preferable to buying roots, 
though commercial cut flowers are two years from 
seed. Plant in rich narrow bed along currants, 
grapes or cane fruits for summer shade, which im- 
proves the plants in every way; cover seedlings 
their first winter; cut the trusses of flowers with 
long stems, and bunch by colors with a few large 
root leaves added in tying. These are delightful 
fiorists’ flowers and sell well through four or five 
weeks of their prolific bloom. A good variety will 
pay 50 cents a square yard of bed. 

Memorial Day and early June (two weeks of 
the greatest demand of the whole season). 


Perennials 


SHRUBS: Deutzia gracilis, Deutzia Pride of 
Rochester, white; flowering almond, pink and 
white; Persian lilac, pink and white; white spirzea 
Bridal Wreath; white Japan Snowball. For 
cheap and effective foliage, now and later, plant 
a row of tamarisk, which resembles asparagus 
Sprengeri in tint and leaf. 


ENGLISH PyYRETHRUMS: Absolutely the best 
June garden crop; hardy; red to white and buff, 
many forms and shades; stems two feet to a yard, 
stiff, lightly foliaged with fernlike leaves; stands 
cut two weeks; flowers somewhat resemble a large 
field daisy. A novelty in most American towns 
and worth from 75 cents to $1 a hundred, being 
generally highest for Memorial Day. A stock is 
best obtained from seed of exhibition double vari- 
eties, which will yield about ten per cent. of doubles 
and the rest fine singles. Grow plant in rows in full 
sunshine, rows two feet apart and plant eighteen 
inches in the row; cultivate like cabbage; forty 
flowers to a two-year-old clump are not unusual. 

Pink BLEEDING HEART: Cut good sprays with 
some foliage; a favorite and requires no care. 

YELLOW LEMON LI y: Fragrant, hardy; flow- 
ers in clusters on yard-long wiry stems; a good 
old plant now coming into use as a cut flower; 
roots can be got of neighbors in most country 
towns. The plant flowers but once, but needs no 
care; plant twenty clumps at least. Ship by the 
hundred with some of the natural foliage, also 
some field ferns. This lily is most exquisite with 
white Persian lilacs. No fixed price. 

PEONIES: Red, pink and white; many sorts. 
The roots are costly and slow to establish; old 
clumps bear from three to thirty flowers apiece; 
prices are from four to ten cents a flower. 


DouBLE JUNE OR GRASS PINKS: Pink and white, 
clove-scented; hardy and prolific, but tedious to 
cut; bunches of fifty. These are worth from 25 
to 40 cents a hundred, stand well cut and are ex- 
cellent for table decoration or for massing over 
flat spaces with laurel foliage for wedding deco- 
rations. Growa stock of plants from good seed or 
from cuttings and weed out singles. Give plenty 
of space. Shallow trenches drawn between rows 
in November prevent loss from ice on the crowns; 
never smother these plants with manure or any 
Gane mulch. Pinks sometimes pay $1 a square 
yard. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 














celery to stock, and after boiling a few minutes, strain and pour 
over the softened gelatine. Add lemon juice and when the jelly 
is beginning to set, mold in the meat. Slice and serve on platter 





SPARKLING GELATIN 


KNOX ff) 
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Dates cooked and ch 
cups cooked and c 
0 veal, chicken or other = 


Soak qulsune in the cold water five minutes. Add onion and 











This Knox meat loaf is frequently 
made from “left-over” chicken or veal 
It is one way to cut the “High Cost of 
Living.” Many economical Desserts 
Jellies, Salads and Puddings are mak 
with Knox Gelatine. If you are not 
acquainted with them let us send you ow 


Free Recipe Book 
Just send us your grocer’s name. 
We will mail it promptly. Pint 
sample for 2-cent stamp and your 
grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


313 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y, 























FLORENCE Blue Flame, 
4-Burner, Leg Stove 


4-Burner, High Frame FLORENCE Automatic 


Comfort in the Kitchen 
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bn QYr- BX Dut 
Oil Cook Stoves the Lever” 





Oven. Rust Proof 
Arched Roof 


“Look for 


You need have a hot The heat is regulated by 


summer kitchen xo more. 


raising or lowering the burn- 


Pincanke fil Ceck ers by means of a simple(but 
oO e oO 


patented) lever device. You 
Stoves are ready when you can have an intensely hot or 
want to cook. As much’ merely simmering flame, as 
desired. ‘The heat goes up- 
a. ee ward into the cooking, in- 
you want it, right where stead of outward into the 
you want it. The flame _ kitchen. 


heat as you want, when 


is close up under the These stoves have no wicks 
. to need trimming, to smoke, 
cooking. . scent and soot the house — zo 
Florence Oil Stoves va/ves to wear, clog or leak. 
are so simple, so sure, so Each burner costs about 


. . one-half a cent an hour. A 
little trouble. You light a alist Shall aa Obie 


6é ” 
match. You turn alever. Shows you amount of oil in Household Helper 


You have a clean, in- the 


tensely hot, blue flame. holdsafull gallon. Water can- 


not 


Every drop of oil is 


smoke. It does produce 


130 School St., 






ae: voir, 
changed to gas. This We believe the Florence 


mixes with oxygen. That Automatic principle the best 


is what burns. It does ot and most efhcient for oil cook 
stoves. Others cannot use it 


—we own the patents. All 
the hottest flame (blue) Florence Stoves and Ovens 


for cooking. are fully guaranteed. 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 


tank. Upper reservoir 


A Very Good 
Cook-Book for You 


We have for you—FREE 
—an unusual and hand- 
some recipe book of 
household helps, called 
‘‘Household Helper.” It 
is a first aid to economy 
in these ‘thigh cost 
days. Please write fac- 
tory for this Free Book } 
today, giving your 
dealer’s name. 







spill into lower reser- 
nor get into the pipes. 


























Write Us 
Today 


Gardner, Mass. 
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tea- 


thats only half 
a word — the 
other half is 


IPTONS 


OUR grocer can give you a 

blend of Lipton’s Tea to suit 
your particular taste, for there are 
fve kinds to choose from. Ceylon 
and India Black, English Breakfast, 
Black and Green Mixed, Formosa 
Oolong, and Ceylon Green. 
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Lipton’s Tea is always sold in air- 
tight sealed packages, which ensure 
all the natural fragrant aroma and 
strength of the tea. 


20c, 25c, 30c, 35¢c (in full size standard 
packages, '/2 lb. net). Also in Y% lb., | lb. 
and 10c trial sizes. None genuine with- 
out the signature of 
Sir Thomas J. Lip- 
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MAKE your collar 


foundations in a 
minute with the 


: Aurora : 
Neckwear Support 


It adds comfort, style and distinction 
to every variety of the Tango, 
Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan and 
Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, 
thread-like wire may be easily and 
quickly fashioned into any form. It 
keeps the shape you give it. Enough 
for one collar, 10c.; by the yard, 
25c. At your store, or sold direct 
where dealer can’t supply. 

Paris —. Joseph W. Schloss Co.—New York 

vifth Avenue and 21st Street, N.Y. 


Mfrs. of Cushion *‘ Eve’? Collar Support 
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BROOK, 181 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








HOW I MAKE MONEY 
OUT OF FLOWERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Pansies: Cut sprays eight inches long, never 
single flowers, and have foliage clean; bunches of 
twenty-five. Price local. 


Annuals 


MIGNONETTE: Seeded indoors and grown in 
cold frame through April for this season; must be a 
large variety; red or yellow, grown thick-stemmed, 
cut from eight to ten inches long; bunches of 
twenty-five, the foliage clean and left on the stems 
to the bottom; worth from 50 to 75 cents a hun- 
dred early. 


BACHELOR'S BUTTONS: Blue, pink and carmine; 
sow in cold frame in March, and remove the frame, 
not the plants, to get the earliest crop. Sow in the 
open once a month for succession, as the plants 
exhaust themselves. Prolific, lasting, not discol- 
ored by showers, an excellent cut flower; but the 
labor cost of cutting and bunching is high; tie 
in bunches of fifty; after July first add sprays 
of gypsophila paniculata loose in the box for dis- 
playing the bunches to the best advantage. 

Late June: 

Annuals 


White: Chrysanthemum inodorum plenissi- 
mum, scabious, centaurea, sweet pea; tie in 
bunches of one color, generally fifty, giving as 
long stems as possible. 


Pink: As above, except the chrysanthemum. 
LAVENDER: Same. 
ScARLET: Scabious if desired. 


YELLow: Chrysanthemum, single, Morning 
Star; centaurea; snapdragon; gaillardia. 


Biue: Nigella Miss Jekyll; this alone has 
plenty of its own foliage. 


Perennials 


Wuite: Foxglove: A biennial, flowering a year 
from seed; hardy its first winter; sow seed. Spikes 
are from two to five feet long, splendid for massing; 
should, if possible, be cut to order; worth $2 a 
hundred. There are pink and purple forms also. 

Achillea the Pearl: Sprays of white flowers 
eighteen inches long. 

Canterbury Bells (Cup-and-Saucer the hand- 
somest): A magnificent cut flower, whether in 
sprays or whole bushes four feet high; very last- 
ing; a great novelty and generally worth a fancy 
price for wedding decorations. Must be grown one 
year from seed to flower, and wintered on ridges 
under brush or evergreen boughs. Stake each 
plant lightly in May. 

Sweet William: A tall sort without colored ring 
or eye; makes a good white flower for massing. 

Japanese Iris: An early six-petaled white is 
commercially the best; pale blue and purple rank 
next. The great size of the flowers makes them 
difficult to pack and ship; each variety must be 
marketed the one week when it is in perfection; 
commands a fancy price. 

SCARLET: Single or Double Jerusalem Cross: A 
tall plant with flat heads of fiery red bloom, very 
lasting; cut in three or four foot sprays; ship with 
branches of tamarisk; effective for a white room 
under artificial light. 

Tall Red Sweet William. 

Pentstemon ‘‘Barbatus Torreyii.’’ A novelty, 
but a good cut flower; wandlike growth; cut 
whole three-foot sprays; blooms all summer; no 
fixed price. 

ORANGE: Gaillardia: Long-stemmed; blooms 
three inches and more in diameter; splendid for 
cutting, as it stands the hottest weather without 
drooping; feed the plants lime, and stake well so 
that the flower stems will grow straight; bunches 
of fifty, with loose field ferns or tamarisk in the 
box for the florist’s use, as these flowers carry no 
foliage. 

Pink: Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Newport Pink. 

BLvuE: Delphinium Formosum, Delphinium Bel- 
ladonna and Delphinium Kelway’s Hybrids: These 
last from five to eight feet, blooming two weeks, 
ending the Fourth of July; grow from seed. 


YELLow: Hemerocallis Florham: A beautiful 
midsummer sister of the lemon lily. 


Don’t Try to Compete With Yourself 


N JULY and August the cut-flower trade is 
brisk at summer resorts, slowin towns. An- 
nuals are mainly useful. In addition to those 
mentioned for earlier use the ten weeks’ stocks, 
single and double asters, come into bearing. 
They should be made up loosely in bunches 
of twenty-five, a few spikes carrying foliage. 
Prices and demand for any flower during these 
months are local and subject to mutual accom- 
modation with your retailer. September and 
October have a strong market. 
In August dahlias begin to show steady sales. 
The best-selling dahlias are brilliant, long- 
stemmed and very large; and they are of the 


sorts that keep in water without wilting. ‘‘Sou-- 


venir de Gustave Douzon”’ has proved, in my 
experience, the best dahlia money-maker. It 
is a rank feeder and needs a stout eight-foot 
post with muslin tie-strings. 

Of course the list of plants given is six times 
too long for any one little flower farm. Apart 
from matters of labor and space there is no 
business sense in competing with one’s self in 
three kinds of lavender flowers the same week. 
Nor, in point of mere labor of gathering and 
bunching, should a grower produce sweet peas 
in the same ten days with June pinks. Sim- 
ilarly the grower who wants pink centaureas 
need not bother with the scabious nor the pink 
bachelor’s button; keep rather to a succession 
of the same centaurea in three sowings. Try 
to grow a pink and a white all the time in re- 
spectable quantity, varying with one other 
color every ten days. 

Another matter: The average woman florist 
will sell to her retailer certain flowers at a 
dollar a hundred. It is a profitable price to the 
careful grower; it is the highest market quo- 
tation of the week in the wholesale records of 
that flower in New York or Philadelphia; there- 
fore it is the top price of that flower as a 
wholesale commodity. But certain friends of 
the grower go into the shop to buy those flow- 
ers. They are asked fifty or eighty cents a 
dozen, or a dollar a dozen—‘‘ for twelve cents’ 
worth, my dear!’’—and they go away pitying 
the grower as a poor, blind dupe. 




















He Wants a Dish 
As Big as This 


When He Gets Puffed Wheat or Rice 


“I wish,” says one boy, “that I could sometime have a 
Puffed Wheat Christmas. Have all I want for once.”’ 

And a mother says, ‘‘My boy would pass back four or 
five times for Puffed Rice if I let him.” 





Why is it that children don’t get their fill of these hy- 
gienic foods? Why do mothers limit them? They don’t do 
that on bread. 

These are in some ways the world’s premier foods. In 
these grains alone is every granule exploded. That means 
easy, complete digestion. It means that every atom of the 
whole grain is available as food. 


In no other way are wheat and rice so fitted for food as 
in this form. And you'll never find a way, we think, in which 
children like them better. 


These Are All-Hour Foods 


Don’t serve for breakfast only. What bedtime dish is 
better than Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk? 

What after-school luncheon is so ideal as Puffed Grains 
salted, or doused with melted butter? As fill-in foods between 
meals these do not tax the stomach. 

The taste is like toasted nut meats, but nuts never were 
made so digestible. They were never so crisp and porous, 
so bubble-like and thin. And they are not such foods as these 
whole grains. 






Puffed Wheat, 12c @adtj-]) 
Puffed Rice, 15c Wifqiy 


Except in Extreme West sé 








Prof. A. P. Anderson, by his steam explosion process, gives 
you here the best-cooked cereals known. They are baked by 
an hour of fearful heat. They are toasted as grain never was 
before. Then every food granule—100 million per kernel—is 
blasted by a separate steam explosion. 

How folks like these airy morsels is well known to all. 
No ready-cooked cereal compares in fascinations. Our plea 
is to serve them often, in milk or cream or dry. And let the 
children have enough. 


Serve the one they like best. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
(815) 






























Corubbing 


Fl de ors 
eps 
Woose rk 


Old 
Dutch 


cleans down into 
the drain of the wood- 
Quickly chases dirt 


from every crack, 


corner and crevice. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


HAT an amazingly useful thing money 

is! I know the remark is not original; 
but I have just finished sending out more than 
nine hundred salary checks, ranging in amount 
from a couple of dollars to several for $100, and 
two for $250, and it has occurred to me that 
without this convenient institution of legal 
tender it would be the most difficult and cum- 
bersome of undertakings to help ambitious girls 
to get the things they want. 

**De chicken am de mos’ wondahful bird in de 
wo’l’,”’ said the old colored brother; ‘‘ we eats 
him befoh he am bawn an’ aftah he am dead.”’ 
But how much more wonderful, how much 
more versatile, are the possibilities of these 
simple white and blue slips of paper! One means 
a sewing machine; another, a course of singing 
lessons; another, unless I am greatly mistaken 
in the girl, will be transformed into swan’s- 
down shoulder knots and long gloves for a 
college ‘‘Frat’? dance; another represents a 
month’s rent; and still another, new shoes for 
Baby; while many others are going straight 
into the bank. The more familiar I become 
with methods of earning money, the more I am 
impressed with the stroke of inspiration which 
named and equipped The Girls’ Club for the 
supreme purpose of answering all purposes. 


Here’s Easter Now 


OMEBODY wrote to me the other day to 

inquire whether. this was ‘‘the Club’s dull 
season.” I invited her to join us and see, as I 
invite every “her” who is looking for an all- 
the-year-round investment of surplus time. 
The only dull season in money-making possible 
in The Girls’ Club would be a season of flagging 
demand for money. Here’s Easter now—and 
members who have not been wasting their 
hours since Christmas are found gloved and 
hatted and tailor-costumed to meet it. One girl 
I know of has earned between three and four 
hundred dollars within the last four weeks: any 
girl I know of can at least earn enough money 
during the next two weeks to buy a spring hat, 
a fact which will interest this correspondent: 


Manager of The Girls’ Club: I have just been 
reading your offer of an opportunity to girls to 
join your Club and make money. This is just 
what I want very much to do. You see, I am 
the only unappropriated daughter at home. I 
have stopped having birthdays, and so I feel that 
the least I could do would be to buy my clothes. 

I wish THE JOURNAL and you were nearer. 
There is so much about you that strikes a re- 
sponsive chord, and everyone seems to be doing 
something but me. 

A MEMBER (IF YOU WISH) FROM ILLINOIS. 


The Same Old Kind of Money 


F I WISH! Why, I wish every similarly 

placed girl in Illinois and in the entire 
country would join our Club today! But here’s 
a word to these wish-to-be-members: Girls’ 
Club money is in one respect the same old kind 
of money which has always been in the world, 
accessible to the worker, inaccessible to him or 
her who shrinks from work. In plain English, 
it has to be worked for. Aren’t you glad? 
Would you write to me if you thought the Club 
dribbled out charity, or trust it if it offered 
fruits without labor? Dickens is still my 
favorite author, but whenever I re-read him I 
realize how far we have traveled today from his 
notion of philanthropy. Generous indeed is 
the aid he deals out right and left to his various 
impecunious characters; but it is always by 
the entrance of the kind fairy.. Mr. Jarndyce 
adopts friendless Esther Summerson; Little 
Dorrit’s problems are solved by a legacy falling 
from the skies; and, satirize the Micawbers as 
he will, Dickens encourages their “‘ waiting” 
attitude by slyly turning things up for them. 

Nowadays I believe all three women, even 
Mrs. Micawber, would be out briskly hunting 
a job; and I may add that all three of them, 
even Mrs. Micawber, could find one through 
The Girls’ Club. While I cannot always keep 
the Club itself from being apostrophized as 
“Kind Fairy,” I feel that the spirit of our 
organization has been far better comprehended 
by the writers of these two letters: 


Dear Manager: Little did I think, a month ago, 
when I was first asking you what The Girls’ Club 
stood for and how the members made their money, 
that just a month later I'd be a full-fledged mem- 
ber. I have so many things I want to thank you 
for: First, for this wonderful idea of yours, for 
helping girls to help themselves; then for the 
lovely, encouraging, personal letters which you’ve 
written to me. The Swastika pin is a perfect little 
beauty, and I’m so proud of it! I'll also greatly 
appreciate the ‘‘Mammy” picture, the Gallery of 
Art, and the bookplate; and I’m looking forward 
to receiving my first box of Club stationery. Hop- 
ing that I shall be a very helpful member of the 
Club, I am your friend, AN OHIO GIRL. 

Isn’t our Club work fine, both in an educational 
and in a financial way? I am proud to belong to 
such an organization, for it certainly puts great, 
wide and advantageous ideas into the heads of us 
girls who are struggling for an education. 

A TRUE AND HAPPY MEMBER FROM TEXAS. 


To become a maker of money is certainly a 
“great, wide and advantageous idea”’ to put 
into any girl’s head. Perhaps it is in yours 
already. Shall the Club help to carry it out? 

THE MANAGER OF THE Grrts’ CLUB 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 














H. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue - Madison Avenue 
34th and 35th Streets New York 
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THE MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


can be utilized, through its thoroughly experienced shop- 
pers, for the selecting and prompt forwarding of any 
merchandise desired. 


The Spring and Summer Catalogue (No. 111A) con- 
taining many articles of interest for Dress, Traveling and 
Sports wear, very moderately priced considering the qual- 
ity, will be mailed on request. 
This fashionable, trim semi- 
dress Suit (suspender skirt) 
can be furnished in navy blue 
gabardine and black-and- 
white checked serge, with 
collar and cuffs of faille silk 
in Rocky Mountain blue; 
or in black gabardine with 
collar and cuffs of black satin 
Coatsilklined(sizes34to44) 
at $24.50. 


All Charged or Paid Pur- 
chases (including heavy and 
bulky shipments) will be for- 
warded Free of Charge by 
mail, express or freight to any 
point in the United States. 
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How much time do 
you spend dusting! 


You can save a lot of tha 
time and have a cleaner house 
too, if you use a 


TORRINGTO 


VACUUM SWEEPER 


Its strong suction takes up trodde 
in dirt, while the revolving brush sweep 
up surface litter, and it doesn’t sent 
dust flying around to be wiped 
later. The Torrington is not high 
priced, yet it will do honest, thorougi 
work for years, and if you know ho 
easy it is to use a NATIONAL carpe 
sweeper you know just about th 
strength needed to use a Torringtom 


No electric or other power is use 
because the wheels on which it ruf 
operate the parts that do the cleaning 


Write for Booklet 


As makers of the famous adjustal 
NATIONAL carpet sweeper, thousands 4 
which are in daily use, we earned a high rep 
tation which stands behind the Torrington. | 

Made in three grades. Prices range fr 
$6 to $12. q 

At Furniture, Department, House- — 
furnishing and Hardware Stores 








a 4 


National Sweeper Co., 4 Laurel St. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
52 Bruce Ave. West Mount, Montreal 
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For every room in the house— 


A New Process 


Congoleum Rugs are made by a 
new and wonderful process. We 
believe housewives will find them 
superior to any of the medium- 
priced grass, fibre, or fabric rugs 
now on the market. 


Special Features 


Congoleum Rugs are absolutely 
sanitary. They do not fade in the 
sun. They lie flat and never “kick 
up.” The way to clean them is to 
wash them, for they are waterproof. 


Beautiful Patterns 


Some idea of the beautiful patterns 
may be obtained from the illustra- 
tions herewith, but the richness and 
depth of colorings cannot be repro- 
duced, and to fully appreciate the 
good value you must see the Rugs 
themselves. 


We have patterns suitable for every 
room in the house where a moderate 
priced rug is required. For porch 
use, these Rugs are particularly 
appropriate, as you do not have to 
take them up when it rains or when 
you clean the porch, as water does 
not hurt them in the slightest. 


Other Advantages 


Many dealers throughout the coun- 
try are recommending Congoleum 
Rugs in place of linoleum by the 
yard, which has to be cut and ac- 
curately fitted, and unless the job is 
well done it buckles and is unsatis- 
factory. When you buy Congoleum 
Rugs you have none of these 
troubles—just lay them on the 


. floor—they don’t even need fasten- 


ing—they lie so flat and perfect. 


Sizes and Prices 


Congoleum Rugs are made in all the 
popular sizes. Prices for Rugs 
illustrated, or any other patterns, 
in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains are as follows: 


1 yard x1_ yard $ .60 each 
1 yard xl%yards_ .90 
1 yard x 2° yards 1.20 
1% yards x 1% yards 1.35 
1% yardsx2 yards 1.80 
2 yardsx2 yards 2.40 
2 yardsx3 yards 3.69 
2 yardsx4 yards 4.80 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


Undoubtedly the most novel Rug 
on the market today is the Congo- 
leum two-piece Rug, which is a real 
achievement. The Rug is made in 
two pieces for easy handling and has 


the so-called “invisible seam,” so 
that when it is laid on the floor it 
matches perfectly. These two-piece 
Rugs are ideal for dining room, bed- 
room and porch use. Prices: 


3 yards x 4 yards, $7.50 each 
3% yardsx4 yards, 8.50 “ 


Remember the name “Congoleum,” for there 
is nothing else like these Rugs. The name 
“Congoleum” is stamped on the back of 
every Rug. Look for it when you buy and be 
sure to get the genuine. 


Handsome Rug Chart Free 


If you are interested write to us for handsome 
Rug Chart, in colors, from which you can 
make selection and get your dealer to supply 
you with the Rugs you desire. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


We also make an attractive line of Rug 
Borders, which are exact imitations of finely 
grained quartered oak. These may be had 
in bright or dull finish, light oak, golden 
oak, and in parquet designs. They cannot be 
told from real wood. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings 


We make about 50 different patterns, in all 
the latest shades and colorings, suitable for 
every room in the house. Congoleum re- 
quires no fastening, lies flat, and is absolutely 
waterproof. Circulars covering Rug Borders 
or Floor Coverings free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. OF BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 
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A 
Trial Cake 


PEARS’ SOAP 


(UNSCENTED) 


Will be sent A° in stamps 
postpaid by us to cover the 
on receipt of cost of mailing 

Everyone knows PEARS— 
knows it as the world’s most 
famous soap—the soap of refine- 
ment for more than a century. 
We want everyone to know 
PEARS by actual use—to realize 
fully all the exquisite charm of 
this delightful soap. 


We offer now this opportu- 
nity to try PEARS at our expense 
because we are so sure that the 
use of this trial cake will form 
a permanent habit. Once you 
know the real pleasure of 


Pears 
Soap 


—how refreshing is its absolute 
purity—how delightfully benefi- 
cial its effect on the skin—how 
matchless for the complexion— 
PEARS will become as essential 


a part of your daily life as the 
bathing itself. 


You will be delighted also to 
learn the economy of PEARS 
both in its low cost and unusual 
lasting quality. Pears is all soap— 
all pure—there is absolutely no 
waste— it lasts much longer than 
ordinary soap. 

It is the finest soap possible to pro- 


duce at any price—yet the unscented is 
sold everywhere at not over 15c a cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


Do not pass this opportunity to bring the 
pleasure of PEARS’ SOAP into your daily 
life. Send your address now— enclosing 4c 
in stamps to WALTER JANVIER, U. S. 
Agent, 503 Canal St., New York City. 




















































ON EVERY 
PIECE 
Me 

i 


for your table | 


$1.25 east and $1.50 west of the 
Missouri River delivered ; 














WHAT CAN IDO 
ON THE FARM? 


By Jennie C. Jones and 
Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE—Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She 
was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a 
farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful ‘‘ Rural 
Clubs” for farm women are becoming countrywide in their 
reputation and establishment. Cornell University has har- 
nessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the 
farm and the life of the farmer’s wife as do few women. 

Tue Epirors oF THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


How Can I Piece Out the 
Family Income? 


| ie OFTEN needs piecing out on the farm; 
there’s no question about that. With plenty 
to eat, a comfortable house and good horses 
to carry them wherever they need to go, 
the farm family have frequently not a dollar to 
spend on books, magazines or pleasures. And 
it isn’t always because of the niggardliness of 
the farmer, or his poor judgment in putting all 
the profits into farm machinery. He himself 
sometimes handles so little ready money that 
when the needs of the family and the farm are 
satisfied there is hardly any margin left. 

What can the women do to help out? If 
you have followed our advice and ‘‘standard- 
ized” your work, which simply means that you 
have done away with every extra step and 
motion, thereby saving strength and economiz- 
ing time, you ought to find yourself with 
several hours a day left over from housework. 
Of course, if you have little children your time 
is more full; but even mothers of large families 
find time for lucrative work when they have 
cut the housework in half by every possible 
sort of labor-saving contrivance. 

Indoor labor for women is what they have 
always turned to for earning, and there is, in 
consequence, an endless list of sewing and 
fancy-work possibilities to consider. Hand- 
made underclothes and children’s wash dresses 
are always in demand, if one can secure cus- 
tomers among the well-to-do; while crocheting 
and embroidery and fancy gift things of every 
description go well with the same class of 
buyers. The trouble with all this product of 
women’s handicraft is that it appeals only to 
people with full pocketbooks, and so limits the 
buyers. It isa well-known commercial axiom 
that the most successful business commodities 
to handle are those that appeal to the largest 
number of people. Now, nothing else in the 
world has a wider appeal than food; everybody 
has to eat. 


. AN IMPORTANT thing at the beginning is 
to find out what you best like to do, for 
in doing that you are most likely to do well. 
Your domestic duties have kept you pretty well 
housebound, have they not? Then why not 
choose an earning industry that will take you 
outdoors? You will find it better for your 
nerves, and the rest of the family will notice 
an immediate improvement in your temper. 

Poultry raising is peculiarly adapted to 
women, and they have a knack at it that men 
seldom achieve. Begin with what you have, 
or, if you have no chickens to begin with, buy 
three hens and a blooded cockerel. There is 
money to be earned if you go ahead cautiously 
and enlarge your plant and your experience at 
the same time. A certain woman who began 
with just that many fowls three years ago, and 
housed them in a home-made coop made out 
of a piano box, is now selling blooded chicklets 
at a fine price. Turkeys, guinea fowl, pigeons, 
Belgian hares and ducks are bound to be in 
greater demand as the heavy meats soar in 
price, while eggs seem to be always scarce and 
high-priced. 

Gardening on the farm has almost unlimited 
possibilities and repays hard work. The rais- 
ing of seeds and sets is profitable. I know of a 
man who has built up an immense business in 
tomato plants of a very choice kind, grown at 
first from a little package of seeds his wife 
planted in a window-box years ago. Hotbed 
sets have a ready sale in the large towns for 
both vegetable and flower gardens. Hothouse 
gardening is becoming a money-making busi- 
ness, but requires capital and experience. Why 
not acquire both by beginning with a hotbed, 
and extend the beds each year? Begin small, I 
say again, and try to grow. If you want to 
make an inexpensive hotbed ask me. I’ll tell 
you how. 


HE surest and safest product for the farm 

gardener, unless you have a good list of 
customers for your fresh vegetables, is canned 
goods. You can begin that industry with no 
further equipment than a washboiler and your 
empty, glass preserve-jars; and if you persist 
in giving the choicest grades and in finding 
people to try them you can build up an almost 
limitless trade. Here again, I say, begin small 
and don’t try to expand until your profits war- 
rant it. 

There are innumerable things besides these 
that the women of the rural regions can do to 
earn money and stay at home. There is a big 
trade going on with the wholesale florists of 
the big cities in ferns, properly packed and 
crated to market, and the herbs of commerce 
are bound to be in greater demand by the man- 
ufacturing chemists since the war in Europe 
has practically stopped importations. Sweet 
butter, delivered by parcel post, as well as 
eggs, brings fine prices in the cities. The thing 
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those wasteful carbon lamps 
OR EDISON MAZDAS make a_ made electric lighting cost so little that “Fron 
dollar’s worth of electricity go ¢#ree every home can have not only electric Not stan 
times as far. Get a// the light you light, but a// the other conveniences of cast in 
pay for by using in every socket the  electricity—electric flatirons and cooking one-piec 
lamps that are three times as economical _ appliances and fans and motors that make crack, « 
as carbon lamps. housework so much easier. Wagner 
And if your home. pont of those not But the only way to have these conveniences sponds t 
yet wired for electric lighting, why not at lowest cost is to use EDISON MAZDA dinner s 
have it wired mow, when it can be done ee in every — ghmg 8 ennnye Your that eve 
. : : . “lighting man”’ will help you choose the right sapete 

with so little inconvenience? sizes. Buy them, five in a row, in the handy it will we 
For EDISON MAZDA Lamps have EDISON MAZDA carton. beauty ¢ 
Be sure the MAZDA Lambs you buy bear the name EDISON Wagner 

no means 
EDISON LAMP WORKS in ist co 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY Geaee $00 
General Sales Office, Harrison, N. J. economic 
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Millions of Pairs of Holeproof Hose 
Wear Six Months or Longer 


Because of wonderful quality—a soft, stylish texture and 
a yarn of unusual strength—2,000,000 men, women and 
children always wear Holeproof Hose. 














Six pairs in cotton are guaranteed to wear without holes 
for six months. If any of the six pairs fail you are given new 
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hose free. That is our guarantee. MC 
Why burden yourself with darning? ; beets 
iy and fi 
uine Mor, 
ffoleproot ffasicr an fo 
and for i 
4 FOR Cpl WOMEN AND SICILY E copuh 
oO nterio 
. y « 
Who can make a better hose than this? Spahampye 
We pay an average of 71c per lb. for our Oshkosh, V 
yarns—the top market price for Egyptian and cosa 
Sea Island cotton. Common yarns cost 29c. Bal Ire. 
But ours is 3-ply, soft, fine and strong. ed. New! 
A : 309 | aline 
We spend $60,000.00 a year for inspection bere! 
alone—to see that each pair is perfect. Eeee Exch 
What maker who spends less for comfort, 
style and long wear can give you equal value? 
The genuine Holeproof is sold in your town. 
Ask for dealers’ names. We ship direct where Just wh 
by 4 | 8 Ma 
no dealer is near, charges prepaid, on receipt Note has been 
of remittance. hn Cie vdiegl- 
- e blouse. It 
Get what you ask for—see that the Holeproof Elastic Ribbed less. No dr 
° T _- astic 1 e —ad) 
trademark appears on every pair. Not all hosiery T on each sid 
offered as ‘‘Holeproof’’ is genuine. op Foe, But d 
: : i There’s < pat anu, eae 
$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton in ae. ope oe i — de 
Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or siery for women. _ detail me 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of Thistopstretcheswide, tion, We¢ 
infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed six months. _ always By ese to “Hy 
1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s shape, giving ideal com- onor 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. Ask your dealer about Roll coll 
$2.00 per box for three pairs of men’s silk it. If he hasn’t this new Wear open 
Holeproof socks. $3.00 per box for three feature in Holeproofs wy tle. § 
pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. — us ond wed aa Sat tae 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. tha Hapa” a ac we Buttons 
. 2 had on silk Holeproof ns ar 
Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproof for men, stockings also. Ontight. F 
Reg.u.s. $1.50; for’women, $2.25. Three pairs of Holeproof stockingsare SPE 
Pat.0f.1906 silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. also made with regular C] 
garter tops, so every One light bi, 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Sietempocie the 22N0 ing ethane 
: 2 ibray, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada likes best. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England sent postage 
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WHAT CANI DO 
ON THE FARM? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


is to find out what you can make best and 
then create your market. 

Summer boardersand roadside tea-rooms are 
already so well established as money-makers 
that we need not consider them here. 








Patrician 
Kitchen Service Some of the Objections 


HE same considerations I Expect to Hear 
that make silver essen- **Where am Ito sell my chickens or garden sets 


° we or canned goods? 
tial to the dining room That question in one form or another floods 
demand that the kitchen be the mailof this department. The answer must 
equipped with cooking utensils vary with the individual case, but there is one 
f endurin that is universal: The greatest profit is in 
ore g supplying customers direct; and to get that 
list of customers is your job. A typed or 
G N printed circular, with an attractive price 
CAST jy quoted, will often set your ball rolling, and 
ALUMINUM the mail now carries everything safely, from 


gems to garden truck. One womanI know 
AR. E P) peddles her stuff from door to door. 


| y “e 5 = 99 
le that ; From generation to generation 


























3 *‘I live where I can’t have a garden. Does it 
lectric 1 Not stamped—please note this—but pay to buy what you put into cans for sale?” 
ces of | cast in molds ; seamless, jointless That is what the big canneries do, and we 
voking } one-piece utensils that will never all know they have paid big dividends on their 
; Make 4 crack, chip, peel or warp. The { stock. If youdo the work yourself you offset 
| Wagner name on every piece corre- their labor bills, and your own kitchenis all the 
miences | sponds to the Sterling mark on your 7 factory you need. One woman in New Eng- 
[AZDA dinner service. It is your assurance land has made good money by canning blue- 
Your that every piece is perfect and that 7 berries, and a small wild cranberry that she 
ge | it will wear without losing its original turns into a conserve which has proved tx- 
| beauty or intrinsic worth. J tremely popular with one City customer after 
SON Wagner Cast Aluminam Wate, though by J another. Wild fruits of all kinds make the 
/ no means ‘‘cheap,” is altogether moderate j most delicious preserves and jams and are not 
4 infirst cost. Its splendid wearing qualities J to be found in the general market. Beach 
and the peculiar value it hasfor cookingpur- 7 plums, elderberries, wild grapes, wild straw- 
' otal Sia in the long run, extremely = berries, wild cherries and mulberries make ex- 
4 cellent jams and fruit juices for summer drinks. 


























Sold direct only where we have no dealers. 


Write today for our beautifully 
j illustrated booklet. It is FREE. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Sidney, Ohio 


j See our exhibits at the San Francisco 
‘anennet AAT NAL 
a. 


*“What do you mean by ‘creating a market’? 
You can’t make people buy what they don’t 
want!”’ 

Oh, yes, youcan! You can make them want | fe Ay 
some new thing by offering it to their atten- 3) ea rea 
tion. That is what business does all the time, o) PEA 
and advertising is founded on that very prin- |) CREA L ild 
ciple. One way for you to advertise is to send Pll fe ul er 
samples of your product tothe people you wish ae : 
to attract. A womanin Virginia has built upa 
very lucrative business in hand-made clothes 4 a) 

chi > ¢ she & Pr sts ymailine | [EES : 66 . 

1 for children, and she got her start by mailing | lel Beh Some folks build for wealth or fame, 
Aluminum Cup. garmentson approval to a list of reliable people | |] ba : 
MMMM LLLLLLLLUU LUE llleddld all over the country. Recently I received a | bath And some for lofty station. 

aaaiiane = beautiful piece of home-made lace from an | | : 
a - . 
utter stranger, with the (reasonabie) price and But one wise rule, for all the same, 


return postage attached. ; al Is: Build a sure foundation.” 
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and San Diego Expositions. 














Send name of your dealer 
and 20c in stamps. We 
will send, postpaid, this 
fine, large Wagner Cast 


ba@iaal oN To Get Acquainted 
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**How could I build up a big canning business, 


doing the work in my kitchen and using a wash- I: a That’s what you do when you build 





boiler? ”’ 


You couldn't, of course. You would soon 18 up health and strength by good food 

outgrow the washboiler and, I hope, the f s , 
kitchen. You would then buy one of the many and sensible eating. And that 1S why 
you ought to get the regular benefit of 





good steam canners now on the market, and 
use it in summer outdoors or under a shed. 
Perhaps you would come to the place where 
you could build on a good canning-room with 
shelves for your cans when filled; who knows? 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


ee ; *“Why bother with a tea-room when it runs 
Every Home U only a short season at best?” 

: ; ; K Because if your home is situated ona high- 
modest or large, will be improved in ap- = way where automobiles pass you havea good 
pearance, comfort and value by installing profit while your season lasts, and in addition 


MORGAN DOORS the tea-room makes an excellent place in which 
Have your architect and contractor spec- to expose your homemade products for sale. 
ify and furnish Morgan Doors. Every gen- A woman in Massachusetts built up a profit- 
uine Morgan Doorisstamped‘‘ MORGAN” | able business, from her roadside tea-room sales, 
onthe toprailasaguaranteeofaperfectdoor | in wedding cakes and dolls’ clothes. 


and lor identification at the building. TO EVERY WOMAN ON AFARM: I am willing 
Send for our handsome Suggestion Book and anxious to help you in your problems, no matter 
of Interiors, ‘*The Door Beautiful. ’’ WW} what they are, if there is anything in my experience that 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-15,Chicago | can be of the slightest value to you. At least I know 
Batlors: Moraan Cou ne 7 your life ; 1 know what you are up against. Inclose a 
h, Wis, Basie ee | stamped, addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer 

ouse and Display: — ——— } you by mail. Address Miss Jennie C. Jones, in care of 

Millwork Co. E eS? Ww) i Tue LApies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 
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This is not merely a tempting dinner- 
course or a dainty feature for the formal 
luncheon. No. It isa wholesome and 
nourishing food in itself. It is good for 
anybody at any time. And it fits exactly 
into all sorts of every-day occasions. 

The regular mid-day meal—no matter 

}: what you call it; the children’s luncheon; 

Aware: gad Ve lineal (0) 77 tas at | the family supper—they all become 
“ > i ae ee Mr. a He Sg ron ALES more appetizing and more nutritious by 
a aig the addition of this- delightful Campbell 


N RESPONSE to the contest announcement 


: hed - ° * = Oe issue an IRN: x ‘N 6é ° Led 
reactic Blouse! Spec Se aa | | 
has een looking fer—a “V"" That’s the kind of foundation to build 


n looking fer—a ‘*\ this question and made suggestions. Thcir 
neck roll collar, one-third length : letters have been read and the awards made 

on every day. Why not begin today? 
21 kinds 10c a can 


slee Athletic a “s : Se . . * 
blous.. It is tape- = ) Fm : The six main prizes went to residents in the 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 


Ess. No drawstring ~. following towns: First Prize, $50—StateCenter, 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 


oa pe EF Towa. Second Prize,$25—Manlius, New York. 

side. Price 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 


it don't con- 1 << Third Prize, $20— Helena, Montana. Fourth 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


found this with 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Usual SOc blouses \ rs Prize, $15- Montreal, Canada. Fifth Prize, 
xtra alueinevery » ans $10—Modesto, California. Sixth Prize, $5— 

tion. Wenner : : Woodville, Georgia. 
“Honor Bri a“ 2 ‘ In addition to these there were twenty-five 
Roll collaris > ll >t Sea awards of one dollar each to residents in the 
Wearopen atthroatorclosa id ‘ q following towns: Rapid City, South Dakota; 
ith tie. Short sleeve gives See’ Bakersfield, California; Home Valley, Wash- 
ideal summer ehirt-walee Po ington; Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania; Hoquiam, 
= {isle arereal pearl, sewed i Washington; Carthage, Missouri; High Point, 
-_ Firm button holes. North Carolina; Boston, Massachusetts; Rock 


SPECIAL OFFER Two Athletic Style Island, Illinois; Frankfort, Indiana; Toronto, 


“Honor Brights” ~ “ . 
One light blue, One light One Military CollarHon- Canada; Pittstown, New Jersey; Gananoque, 


@st color 


kell stripedMadras, or Bright,” for Sunday Canada; Cordova, Alabama; North Augusta, . 
. a ae a mercerized Pongee) South Carolina; Goodpasture Colorado: Ken- E 
ree for $1.25 : “ a" . ee , : 
ee nee paid anywhere, This special price will prove dall, Wisconsin; Onawa, Iowa; Brattleboro, ; 
M o 


om re values in thousands of families. Vermont; Chelsea, Massachusetts; Uvalde, 
101 e . ; » 
AY age S to 16, The boy will be delighted. Texas; Holland, Nebraska; Bucyrus, Ohio; DO; > THE DED NT pty a PN 39 
Reliance Manufacturing Company Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Saskatoon, Canada. é LOOK OR Bsc ep ay peri bps BASSE 

outh Fifth Avenue, Chicago * 
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e Ta OSE: TD ROE OD ESO eo Ke 
2 r | ME DERG Oe SIRS AVA 
c Lube tor Promise , | SBE CEVES DSS 
wv ON 5 orm. 2 SIRs, SESS SLX 
Just promise to recommend our mew product, LEN Se i : ES, 4 i 
Pompeian Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c tube Pw DD tee ee s q yi) 
is yours for the cost of postage and packing, 6c, if ' a recipe aS etka — d 
coupon offer below is accepted entirely. Use Pompeian ‘ Y, A L S 0 Cl 
— gs ee and — 8 — = oe apemerd 8 . ; "\ 
ours of beauty-making. on the face, it soothes i... ‘ A 
and softens like a cold cream, but Tt 1E CHILDREN S Embroidery | 


leaves no shiny effects. Italso makes 


= ay 
an exceptional powder base. At ci TABLE Pac ka g e Mw 


stores, jars, 35c and 75c; tubes, 25c. 


Cc bel t be used to get [ff ; : : 
weer a5c tube "peactoaly "tee, Cre | From Three Ye ars to ve Out fi t Ss 


which isa bargain noone should miss. ; pies _ ul rae 
: , School Age } EX _ NI BuE J 
| By Ida C. Bailey-Allen f Aree ths ae FASHIO 


CHILD’S heavy meal should be at noon, | Gee. [- {or : = ; 
as overfeeding at night often brings about | — a _ ‘They comfc 
indigestion and troubled dreams. If soup is Bsns ’ : ‘Ait j S icet because 1 
to be served it should be thick, like lentil or , (AN i : ; AX 4p * -——smooth e 
bean soup, or lamb and barley stew, and should ‘ \y oe oe S- A ' the patented 
be a main dish, as a thin broth fills the stomach \ - ee dae ae > -  “knitting-in 
rapidly and the child may refuse more nourish- +/\\ mm i = 7 “se by stitch it 
ing foods. 3 n : “o’ Fee 
‘ A aa \ snug fit so n 
All kinds of vegetables should be served, but ose ys 
they should be steamed or else stewed in as SS Te ‘The natural 
little water as possible. Very greasy vege- “Tae > | fe s Blouse No. 421 Hiose with 
tables, like cabbage cooked with corned beef, i, j Rese: stretching is 
etc., or those which are fried, should not be : i etails at 75c cherloke wes 
given. Lettuce, cress, celery, endive or other 4 affect it 
salad greens should appear often and may be se : ann not aect it. 
eaten with a little salt, or very lightly dressed : — ‘ The Fitting 
with olive oil and a little lemon juice. Vinegar ) s boar 
should not be used. Unless these greens dis- 


agree with the child even the three-year-old HIS Blouse stamped on Silken-Finished Batiste, Made in Cotton, 
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Top half of 1916 Panel, 28 x 714 (in colors) 
Cut out and save this whole rare offer 


may eat them in small quantities. . . . Lisle and 
The dessert should be simple, of fresh fruit or ready for making in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42, KY ,, Mercerized 
fruit bettys, fruit whips, gelatins, custards, or ~ : ° ( ; 
with a cereal foundation. Ice cream should 1S but one of the many beautiful and serviceable vbingtino 
i i cannot su 

a ae ee ee articles obtainable in Royal Society Packages. ‘ “aa 
‘ q ities. : ' 

$ 2 0 0 f ora N ame , Six o’clock at the oo — find = er’ These Package Outfits, priced at There are Boudoir Caps, Blouses, ME ———Buolet sent upon 
drenat supper. Meat has no place in this meal. retail from 25c to $1.00, except in Dressing Sacques, Tea Aprons, Com- és eee 
Milk soups, broths served with hot toast, Canad d tore oi bl bination Gels Co f . 

Th mah of Ponocen Monge Cuan nto | Semi Scand vn” andcies ct | (9 emit sd Kn comin able ais Se Cone Coren, Nagi BURSON 
poe cash for the Pace. geen title the role entire-wheat bread, plain or made with jam, y dd as h hold Ha dH. ‘dl ld. Articl *B ‘4 ‘ : COMPANY 
above, to be reproduced jn olor as the annual 1916 | Sharmalade. or iesh, cream cheesey" may” be and decorative household articles and Household Anices. Besides [py ff COMPANY 

These titles may help you, but we want something used; while cocoa, sponge cake, simple cookies, a. a a ae ee mre. 2 utiits the Foyal Society oe Rockford, Ill. 


better: “Phyllis”; “A Symphony in Pink”; “His baked apples, stewed fruits, or very light fresh articles when bought in the usual _ line includes Royal Society Embroid- 

Letter’; “Yes or No”; “A Bit of Sunshine”; “The fruits may be judiciously combined. Rich way. High quality of materials and ery Floss in Pure White and Fast 

Pompeian og of be ge ve i — the sweets should have no place on the children’s ; beauty of design are the distinctive Colors; Celesta Twist, the washable 

sentiment or beauty of this maid with beautiful eyes table at any meal. oe eh on ‘ 

and glorious Pompeian complexion reading a letter If eggs pA not used during the day they features of each Package, and each artificial silk; Royal Society Crochet 
; : contains the stamped material either Cottons; and Cordichet, the new 


in this sunny, flowery corner of her ‘‘homey” home. . 
ee os cae ee ee aaY Re = : % may be introduced at supper, but great care ; i ‘ 
Ask your family. Two heads are better than one. ak i: tole ae te eee” ci child of ACD made up or ready for making, suf- hard twisted six-cord cotton. 


, : Ae ETC @ ficient Royal Society Floss to com- 
Mas any food by too-frequent repetition. cient INoyal o Mf : o . ‘ 
POM P EI AN sage plete the embroidery, full instructions Send for illustrated Royal Society 
Cream j t-s following menus show how foods may : and chart of stitches. booklet. 


be combined, little work sufficing to prepare P 

RULES. ea rite your title (of 5 words or less) at the top of a suitable meals for children, while the family Royal Society Products Are 

sheet of paper; then your name and address; absolutely nothing " . ’ Sold b Dealers Everywhere 
more on the sheet. 2—Contest closes April 17, 1915. 3—Prize- food is being cooked. For the three-year-old y Ag 


winner announced in May 29 Saturday Evening Post. Note 1— . iti nless * i ‘s 
Cotitest is free, bat you! may ences with yor UGe the coupon small quantities should be prepared, and unles Your dealer can supply or will procure the exact Royal Society article you want. 


Wa te 0 end i itle. Note 2_-O he has a lusty appetite it is not necessary to 
1 title per family allowed. oe give the whole menu. In this case the salad H.E.VERRAN COMPAN Y Incorporated 583Broadway NewYork 


As Pompeian Massage Cream rubsinand green may be omitted, and bread and milk may 


rolls out in its own peculiar way, it causes a =< be substituted for the main supper dish. Rs . > G37 ~ 

healthful, invigorating friction, which exer- #22 (0! > SY Y Giz y 

cises and youthifies the skin. This original { BREAKFAST > S\ S\ 5) Wh (C PAY 
Prrney 2 





rolling massage cream does its work so well nee Apple Sauce TAK 


that makers of imitations must depend & Corn-meal Mush Milk 
largely upon special inducements given to Whole-Wheat-Bread Toast 
some stores and sales-people in order to force such 7 

















substitutes upon customers, Keep this in mind and DINNER 
accept only Pompeian Massage Cream, the original ar a ; ae ; , isi / 
and standard massagecream. At alldealers’, 50c,75c, $1. Chicken With a Little Chicken Broth _ “ - 
. Baked Potato Well-Stewed Onions 4 
( 25c Tube Pompeian Night Cream Lettuce 
\ (See offer above picture) Baked Bananas ( 
’) Trial Jar Pompeian Massage Cream — 
* 9 - 
(and 16c) Good for 1916 Art Panel (in colors) SUPPER = 
‘ ‘ : : Shirred Eggs 
° ane 29 Rms gh big og! haere Ma picture Whole-Wheat iread-end- Butter Sandwiches 
title. rt Panel is in. Dy 4 in. A study in sun- “1 eat xe eel . . 3 i. 
shine, pink and lovable feminine beauty. Reserve Floating Island a Oatmeal Cookies S 
your Panel now. Late comers often disappointed. ‘einen 
. . 5 K Me Ss 
Cut Along This Line Caine 0 e 
range Juice ; wy 1 Ce 
= 1 een en S ° 
NOTE—Coupon good if sent with or without a contest title, but Must Baked Potato Poached Eggs on Toast woe 
be completely filied out. Coupon not good if sent with less than 16c ae = : eee 
Please send 10c piece, balance in stamps. DINNER 3 \ x e ‘ 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. Lamb-and-Barley Stew ; a : 
I enclose 16c (10c being for the Art Panel and Pompeian Massage W ater C ress : ‘ } 
Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube of Pompeian Junket With Stewed Prunes y i : | N t e 
Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other goods now. I 3 Beas Ke a = | ewes 1c 
promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends. (NOTE— SUPPER ? ‘ ‘ ; Ror 
This coupon offer expires April 17. Positively only 1 coupon per : : ; d 
family on this unusual introductory offer.) Cream-of-Corn Soup ec 


Whole-Wheat Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 


= ° ne . : Write av 
My Name_——_ — —_—__—__—~ a Stewed Raisins Ginger Cookies ite today for 


Inside’"’—get our 
: i, Es tions on color harn 
ion a = = BREAKFAST : : a ing and inside dec 
Raw Apples, Sliced or Scraped * Ee — of geo = 
City . ——— Cracked Wheat Milk -_ ——— eS - Tione a 
My dealer’s name Whole-Wheat-Bread Toast = ' ¥ Fe eniber in buyin 


and address — — hi : : ® : 18 color pli 
DINNER 4 \@ : # 














Boiled Halibut Milk Gravy F # 4 a a | teen 
Baked Potato Stewed Parsnips =. es i notre. tae 
ieee ‘ scribed nae an as ag 
Snow Pudding Custard Sauce . . 7 but as 1). the curtains, « 
~ e ‘ : Write today for “The 
SUPPER . : : : | visit ‘Ili Lowe Brothe 
: , 2 a / “a x ° ard” Lijuid Paint, Stai 
Milk Toast With Poached Eggs 3 _ Fi} give best results. Ask u 
Well-Cooked Fruit Tapioca Oatmeal Cookies } ° him. \\ rite today. 
2 The Lowe | 
? -- : 483 E. Thi: 
BREAKFAST ' ‘ : f i Boston Jersey City C 
Stewed Dates _ j Lowe Brothers 
Brown Rice Rich Milk ey : j Z 
Scrambled Eggs Whole-Wheat-Bread Toast 
J : BEY . ‘ a = 
DINNER g ‘ : ; a ’ J 
“ , E ; 4 ~ : e 
Lamb Chops Baked Potato : , ei \ te oT 7 \ id Th L 
, ? Stewed Carrots ; - eas : j ‘ e€ rg 
y Rice Custard / P , : Un ae \ h 
A postal brings you / ‘ ’ asian fo} : spring { 
handsome book of fa- SUPPER . i _ / 424 hid . 
mous refrigerators show- ‘ ‘ 5 : or “ow 4 is to use 


4 ine latcet improvements Diced Potato, Egg Sauce 
alice ot ae. : Whole-Wheat Bread and Honey) 
omy. If you are looking saked Apples Ginger Cosmas 
for something extra fine 
a priced, learn how BREAKFAST 


v : Stewed Figs . 
W hite Fro = nae Unpearled Barley and Rich Milk = 4 . ay Means clothit 
. ay Crisp, Well-Drained Bacon BN 2. Painted and e 
freight paid, ~ ‘ oe ed and en 
Ref SANITARY ti and 30 days’ Whole-Wheat-Bread Toast ARR = yo Ned ‘ Toom and kit 
Sree trial in / % Y ic i . ° 
rigera 0 nll ie tacit A bg . ; without | 


Exclusive features: Round metal body (no wood); enameled A Little Rare Roast Beef : F 4 ‘ 1 f the hand 
snowy-white inside and out; revolving shelves ; Mashed Potatoes Stewed Spinach A : : This 
cork-cushioned doors and covers—noiseless Celery or Lettuce ’ q “* * 


andair-tight; drinking water coil, with por- Spanish Cream or Grape-Juice Gelatin 
celain reservoir attachable to city water 


eed aa igh tila . 


. “Keeping 
- uable, tir 





f ; ; ‘ ; \ r 
system if desired. Catalog tellsabout other z : : aA, Ry lists hanc 
importantfeatures, Tenth year of leader- ope f ATE f Little Pol 
ane. 35-vens Guarantee. Lastsa lifetime. Who!ie-Wheat Bread and Milk { f , Ask 
reight paid anywhere in U.S. Postal Indian Puddin Milk P ; vy, your | 
bringsfreecatalog,quotesfactory prices, g i) for full-siz 


easy terms and wonderful trial offer. 














White Frost Refrigerator Co. If it seems advisable a cupful of warm, It 48 Mot Necessary to parboil ‘Swift's Harral 
A miniature "White Frost’ |41GN. Mechanic home-made cereal coffee, with milk, may be =r sfore broil; ae Tradl 718E.Co 
for the children — ire Ja | furnished at breakfast. Premium Ham before bro Ing or frying. oe Little P 
Ask for it when you write. ~ ; —_— . 











She Wanted What Nearly 


Every Woman Wants — 


Smart, Trim - fitting Stock- THE YOUNG 
ings Comfortable to Wear. |_| MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


a 
4 _ ~ a N : r ORDER to receive the greatest benefit 
FASHI 


os oem from the Registry, mothers are advised to 

ONED HOSE a have a scrapbook and keep in it all material 
sent to them. They will then have this for 
ae reference as occasion requires. 

‘They comfort and ease the — A loose-leaf notebook makes an excellent 
eet because there are no seams - scrapbook, and one may be bought for thirty 
__ smooth everywhere. And ~~ or forty cents. Each month when the printed 
; stented Barson rocthod of ee instructions are received, also the answers to 
Ne PE sos la : ‘ the mother’s own questions, this material may us a up 
** knitting-in the shape stitch - be pasted on one of the loose leaves of the note- 
by stitch insures the trim, ~ book. An index kept in the front of this book — 
snug fit so necessary to style. bees - He 9 cc Pg Minn epecendicr f 
an eo mother to turn at once to the subject wanted, ; 
he natural shape of Burson if she will number the pages of her book also. O 
Hlose without pressing or _Interesting data as to the time the baby cut nae 
st pacino is the ypc oy 6 his first tooth, date of his first step, etc., may 
tlierefore wear or washing does 
not affect it. 


‘ The Fitting is in the Knitting’’ 


Raisins 





—Is Doubly Delicious and All Food Values based on 


iy re pena gi 7s cn as 
; J : ee contained 7% 7, S. Gow - 
_— = ie eI 65% More Nutritious scent Buadlaltn No. 28. er 
ee e THE MOTHERS REGISTRY Ey 
25e 35e¢ 50c: 75c Lo OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ! , . 
tsa dealer , E Ahisistoccrity tat The ordinary Se loaf of bread contains 1260 energy- 
write us a | producing food-units. A cup of Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
— | Son nus mae Two vases mixed with the dough adds 65% —800 more. And it makes 
BURSON of : acer. fF the bread cake-like in flavor. It makes it more healthful, too— 
COMPANY : 4 tod b ING THAT TIME ; mildly laxative. 
Rockford, Ti 4 se aan Children should eat more bread and more raisins. So the 
x ig a ‘ie 8 ‘ . . : 
raisins in the bread, by making it more attractive, bring about a 


doubly good result. 














Registry frlotto 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE 


California 


i rete gens SUN-MAID RAISIN 
be kept in this book, it being easy to add as 
many leaves as desired. If the mother does 
this she will have a very interesting record of ° 
the baby’s life and also a complete book of in- he Fruit-Food 
struction in all the essentials of a baby’s care 
and training. Illustrations add a great deal to 
a book of this kind, so paste in any little pic- ° o° ° ss 
(af Sun-Maid Raisins are concentrated nutriment— delicious 


We have prepared a number of new leaflets sun-cured grapes from California vineyards. We use only the 


on the care of babies and young children, so 
that mothers who have their babies registered finest —the sweet tender and luscious—kinds too delicate to 
will receive printed instructions nearly every ‘ : et 5 Nee 
time they make their monthly reports. | ship. They taste like confections when finished—these morsels 
To get a full set of these leaflets, therefore, it P 

is essential to enter the baby very early in his of fruit-food. 

life. This will insure a good start, and it is F Beg : P 2 
chiefly for this reason that we do not admit One pound of Sun-Maid Raisins costing 15c 1S equal in 
babies over six months of age. We are anxious F 

to help the mother from the very moment the food value to 3 dozen eggs costing $1.08. Beans are only half 
baby opens his eyes, for bad care and bad 


habits are very hard to break. It is much ae as good as food. Lamb chops at nearly twice the cost of 
better for both mother and baby never to al- : -— : 
low these wrong things than to have a hard ; Sun-Maid Raisins per pound fall 1400 food-units short in 
fight to overcome them later. nutrition 


When the mother wishes her baby to join 


the Registry all she has to do is to send a : . $° 
stamped, addressed envelope with the baby’s Remember these facts when you want to cut the living 


name and age and her own address in it, if the cost and still serve dainty foods 
baby is under six months of age. The entrance - 


blank and set of rules for the Registry will then 
Newest ideas on home be forwarded to the mother, and the baby will : Note the Package 


be enrolled as soon as the filled-in entrance 


decoration blank is returned. You want Sun-Maid Raisins if you 


Write today for ‘‘The House Outside and TS is no charge for the service of this oe want the best. So buy your raisins In 


Inside"’—get our newest and best sugges- department. The mother is simply asked the package illustrated. Your dealer has 
tions on color harmony for the outside paint- : : 4 
“a @ y snare he to make her reports with regularity and follow them. If he hasn’tthemnowhe can easily 


ide po ee ee tee the rules necessary to insure the best results 

ideas of landscape gardeners for beautifying 7 25 NECESS? ‘ = DES SUIS. : . ee 

lawn and oan —the important things to In the last five years thousands of babies get them by sending to his jobber. 

remeniber in buying paints. have been enrolled and have been graduated at There are 3 kinds: Sun-Maid 
18 color plates of fine homes two years of age in the best possible health, and : Seed d q) . Sun-Maid 

inside and out thousands of grateful letters from the mothers eeded (see s extracte ); un-iVial 

With cach is full particulars of how the beautiful effect ore hg May ed. q < do not tre “on sick Seedless (from seedless grapes) ; Sun- 

shown i: secured. Interior scenes, for instance, are de- abies in the Registry, but we try to prevent M x Cl ( d d) 

scribed not only as to the finish of walls and woodwork sickness, as far as possible, by wise care and al uster (on stems, not seede 


but as ty the curtains, draperies, rugs, etc. ain ; ars > ms _— 
Write today for “The House Outside and Inside,” and training from birth up to two years of age. The : to serve as dessert with nuts. CALIFORNIA 
visit I!» Lowe Brothers dealer-agent for “High Stand- diploma then sent is suitable for framing. : 


ard” Liquid Paint, Stains, Enamels and Varnishes, which The department conducted for prospective e SUN-MAID 
ok oe mothers by Marianna Wheeler has also proved Try These Ways of Serving : SEEDED MUSCAT 
most helpful. Mothers-in-prospect are advised 


The Lowe Brothers Company to write to this department as soon as they Add 2 ounces to every dish of break- R Al SIN S 
a, = a =. epee, See : know of the coming event. By so doing they : fast food—that will add to the food 
7 Se Soeercny mengelis will not only help themselves, but also the 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada little life that is to come. Helpful leaflets and ee value and better the flavor immensely. 1 Ib. Package—Price not over 15c 
advice as to food, exercise, clothing, etc., will q Serve raisin sauce; or stewed raisins, 
be sent to each prospective mother if a stamped, 


—— ; — \ addressed envelope is mailed to Miss Wheeler : with cream. Use. these raisins in pud- Let Your Baker 
The right way to do } with a request for material of this kind. dings, cakes, cookies and bread. And Prove It 


spring housecleanin Be afte Raye — é serve more — — Your baker may be vone of 

hi h yoke 4 ein receive hep a8 nave quanto amen A beautiful Recipe Book contains Ppt gece = in: Binsyinhcge: 

is to use the work-saving if they will ask for 1t and send stamped, ad- ‘6 + %” . ; 

dvenaad- enveloces foc thn venlies. We have 52 “delicious suggestions. Is sent free arranged for the baking of a 

formulas for bottle-fed babies, instructions for for your dealer's name. See what you special raisin bread from a prize 

the care of breast-fed babies, and diet lists up can do with these raisins recipe that calls for Sun-Maid 
to six years of age, lists of correct clothing Raisins. 

from a hygienic point of view, etc., which may ° ‘cc s 9 ° . 

‘ be had for the asking and a two-cent stamp. ABig 7/-b. Surprise Package, $1 ‘ Let him prove to you, if he 

Cleans clothing, rugs, upholstery p is one of these bakers, what these 

Painted and enameled surfaces “tae NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- Buy one from your dealer, or we will send raisins add to plain bread. 

Toom and kitche ° : ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed one direct from the vineyards to your home if 
an itchen equipment, etc., to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of : your dealer can’t supply you 4 r h ‘ 
without hard rubbing or making their babies. Babies must be registered before they are x ; ¥ r bx . folks will delight in this bread 

BS the hands harsh Antiseptic six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed We call this a “surprise package because it by sending you a loaf to try. 
> - , envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, ' will open your eyes to the possibilities of raisins. TL Hl Cc lif ? 

- This Helpful Book Free which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the I ahs Tie t Iti ly the ai f ey will want California 

~ “Keeping the HomeClean” givesval- ff care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed t weighs /7/2 Ibs. net. Is nearly the size o Raisin Bread every day once 

NY) uable, time-saving suggestions and every month. Advice about older babies and children a suit box, and contains all 3 kinds. We send they know 

3 lists handsome premiums given for } will also be given by mail if a stamped, addressed it to your nearest express office (if in U S.) he fl Hey AS GF 

Little Polly Cleaner Wrappers. envelope is sent. id for $1.00, Send f il or the Havor. My ; 
Ask your grocer or send 10cinstamps_ | Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice prepaid for )!.UU. nd for yours today. Look for EGE 
for full-sized cake; extreme west, 15c. ff about their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will F . 2 ae Tagg fee j SUN MADRS 
write to Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, ad- California Associated Raisin Co. this label. ; 
Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. i dressed envelope for a reply. Address all letters to 415 Fresno St., Fresno, California (8) 
718 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa Doctor Coolidge and Miss Wheeler in care of THE 
Mark Little Polly Brooms Sweep Better LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 



































Let him show you how your 
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Alba Bowl with fixture. 


Think of your 
Children’s Eyes 


Protect them against eye- 
strain, eye-irritation, and pre- 
mature glasses. Keep their 
young eyes strong—they will 
need them when they are older. 

Make sure that your chil- 
dren do not read or study in 
dim light or in brilliant, irri- 
tating light. Make sure that 
there are no flickering gas jets 
or high-power tungsten lamps 
without proper globes and 
shades to soften the light. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 


makes light kind to the eyes and 
makes seeing easy and comfort- 
able. Alba softens the light, dis- 
tributes it where it is needed, and 
adds cheerfulness to the evening 
hours. Everyone sees better, feels 
better and works better in Alba 
light. Alba makes light cost less 
(less current). 


These Books are Free 


They tell how to get good light—send 
for the ones that are of interest to you: 
1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 
2-Dept. Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
4-Stores 8-Banks 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 




















Direct from 











Send 
10c 
today 

for this box of 
80 beautiful samples 
and 80 Paris fashion sheets. 
Write for these samples of 


Embroidered Robes and Waists 


Our1915SampleAssort ment showseightyof the loveliest designs 
and eighty original ways to make up embroidered robes, waists 
and children’s dresses. Before you select any clothes, send 10c for 
these samples and fashion sheets. Let us send you our big box 
of Actual Embroidery Samples, in the latest shades, on organdie, 
linen, batiste, voile, woolen and cotton crépes, woolen ratine, silk, 
net, chiffon and crépe-de-chine, and Eighty Fashion Drawings just 
received from abroad. Schweizer dress patterns are embroidered 
in Switzerland, where labor is cheap, and sold direct to you. 

ALL ARE UNMADE—ample material to make up any style. 
For very little more than you pay for ready-made clothes, you 
can wear exquisite, imported, richly embroidered dresses. 

Prices range from $1.00, $2.50, $3.90 up to $45.00. 

We deliver free, and guarantee satisfaction, or return your 
money. The 10c covers postage only. Get this big collection by 
return mail. See these designs which can be secured nowhere 
else in this country. Select your clothes from a wide range—get 
ones every woman will envy. Send one dime today for these 
actual samples and fashion sheets from abroad. 

omen make good incomes representing 
us in their own towns. Write for terms. 


Schweizer & Co. 
Dept.A.3 470 Fourth Ave. New York 











Write for book 


of latest styles 
prices on En 
graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 


iy etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved Son. 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Ri 


Ls 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 











THE BOOKS THAT 
I READ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


Irving and Lowell to Crothers and Kenneth 
Grahame—and if it be objected that some of 
these could not have suggested the others, I 
can only answer that they did suggest them. 

I suppose that every one passes through 
periods during which he reads no poetry; and 
some people, of whom I am one, also pass 
through periods during which they voraciously 
devour poets of widely different kinds. Now it 
will be Horace and Pope; now Schiller, Scott, 
Longfellow, Kérner; now Bret Harte or Kip- 
ling; now Shelley or Herrick or Tennyson; 
now Poe and Coleridge; and again Emerson or 
Browning or Whitman. Sometimes one wishes 
to read for the sake of contrast. To me Owen 
Wister is the writer I wish when I am hungry 
with the memories of lonely mountains, of vast 
sunny plains with seas of wind-rippled grass, of 
springing wild creatures, and lithe sun-tanned 
men who ride with utter ease on ungroomed, 
half-broken horses. But when I lived much 
in cow camps I often carried a volume of 
Swinburne, as a kind of antiseptic to alkali 
dust, tepid muddy water, frying-pan bread, 
sow-belly bacon, and the too-infrequent wash- 
ing of sweat-drenched clothing. 


| eae and mothers who are wise can 
train their children first to practice, and 
soon to like, the sustained mental application 
necessary to enjoy good books. They will do 
well also to give each boy or girl the mastery 
of at least some one foreign language, so that 
at least one other great literature, in addition 
to our own noble English literature, shall be 
open to him or her. Modern languages are 
taught so easily and readily that whoever really 
desires to learn one of them can soon achieve 
sufficient command of it to read ordinary books 
with reasonable ease; and then it is a mere 
matter of practice for anyone to become able 
thoroughly to enjoy the beauty and wisdom 
which knowledge of the new tongue brings. 

Now and then one’s soul thirsts for laughter. 
I cannot imagine anyone’s taking a course in 
humorous writers, but just as little can I sym- 
pathize with the man who does not enjoy them 
at times—from Sydney Smith to John Phoenix 
and Artemus Ward, and from these to Stephen 
Leacock. Mark Twain at his best stands a 
little apart, almost as much so as Joel Chandler 
Harris. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of course, is 
the laughing philosopher, the humorist at his 
very highest, even if we use the word ‘‘ humor” 
only in its most modern and narrow sense. 

A man with a real fondness for books of va- 
rious kinds will find that his varying moods 
determine which of these books he at the mo- 
ment needs. On the afternoon when Stevenson 
represents the luxury of enjoyment it may 
safely be assumed that Gibbon will not. The 
mood that is met by Napier’s “Peninsular 
War,” or Marbot’s memoirs, will certainly not 
be met by Hawthorne or Jane Austen. Park- 
man’s “‘Montcalm and Wolfe,” Motley’s his- 
tories of the Dutch Republic, will hardly fill 
the soul on a day when one turns naturally to 
the ‘‘ Heimskringla’’; and there is a sense of dis- 
connection if after the Heimskringla one takes 
up the ‘‘Oxford Book of French Verse.” 

Another matter which within certain rather 
wide limits each reader must settle for himself 
is the dividing line between (1) not knowing 
anything about current books, and (2) swamp- 
ing one’s soul in the sea of vapidity which over- 
whelms him who reads only ‘‘the last new 
books.”’ To me the heading employed by some 
reviewers when they speak of ‘‘ books of the 
week’’ comprehensively damns both the books 
themselves and the reviewer who is willing to 
notice them. I would much rather see the 
heading ‘‘books of the year before last.” A 
book of the year before last which is still worth 
noticing would probably be worth reading; 
but one only entitled to be called a book of the 
week had better be tossed into the waste- 
basket at once. Still, there are plenty of new 
books which are not of permanent value but 
which nevertheless are worth more or less care- 
ful reading; partly because it is well to know 
something of what especially interests the mass 
of our fellows, and partly because these books, 
although of ephemeral worth, may really set 
forth something genuine in a fashion which for 
the moment stirs the hearts of all of us. 


I OOKS of more permanent value may, be- 
cause of the very fact that they possess 
literary interest, also yield consolation of a non- 
literary kind. If any executive grows exasper- 
ated over the shortcomings of the legislative 
body with which he deals, let him study Ma- 
caulay’s account of the way William was 
treated by his parliaments as soon as the latter 
found that, thanks to his efforts, they were no 
longer in immediate danger from foreign foes; 
it is illuminating. If any man feels too gloomy 
about the degeneracy of our people from the 
standards of their forefathers, let him read 
‘*Martin Chuzzlewit”’; it will be consoling. 

If the attitude of this nation toward foreign 
affairs and military preparedness at the present 
day seems disheartening, a study of the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century will at 
any rate give us whatever comfort we can ex- 
tract from the fact that our great-grandfathers 
were no less foolish than are we. 

Nor need any one confine himself solely to 
the affairs of the United States. If he becomes 
tempted to idealize the past, if sentimentalists 
seek to persuade him that the “‘ages of faith,” 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for in- 
stance, were better than our own, let him read 
any trustworthy book on the subject—Lea’s 
‘History of the Inquisition,” for instance, or 
Coulton’s abridgement of Salimbene’s mem- 
oirs. He will be undeceived and will be de- 
voutly thankful that his lot has been cast in the 
present age, in spite of all its faults. 

It would be hopeless to try to enumerate all 
the books I read, or even all the kinds. The 
foregoing is a very imperfect answer to a ques- 
tion which admits of only such an answer. 






































HERE’S an old-time note 

of beauty about the new 
Cheney “Shower-Proof” Fou- 
lard which makes it a joy to the 
woman who knows the realm of 
what to wear. Its myriad pat- 
terns lend themselves with ex- 
ceeding charm to the quaint 
fashions of today and, made in 
many colors, it satisfies a multi- 
tude of tastes. 


This fabric is but one of the 
exclusive Cheney Silks being 
shown this season with exquisite 
printed designs in floral and print 
warp effects and stripe combina- 
tions. Others are Crépe Algerian, 
Crépe Velour, Samara Silk and 
Crinkled Crépe. Ask for them 


by name at your dealer’s. 


Our booklet, “Cheney Silks, Why 
People Should Buy Them,” sent 
postpaid on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERN 


8753—Ladies’ dress having kimono waist, 
with sash overblouse in bolero outline. 
Three-piece skirt with slightly raised waist 
line and three-piece circular tunic. In the 
average size this costume requires 84 yds. 
23-in. or 54% yds. 44-in. Cheney ‘‘ Shower- 
Proof” Foulard for ‘waist, tunic and skirt 
facing; 14 yds. 23-in. or 34 yd. 44-in. plain 
Cheney ‘“‘Shower-Proof”’ Foulard for the 
overblouse; %4 yd. 23-in. all-over lace for 
collar and 14 yds. 36-in. lining for upper 
part of skirt. Pattern, 15 cents. 


This pattern sold only by 
Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern dealers 








Write for It 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Agency is the largest in the world. 


Save Magazine Money 


Our 1915 catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club 
Offers. It’s a Big oney- 
Saver. Send us your name 
and address today. 


Agents Wanted W:''eforfui! 
J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


Magazine Agency 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 








This Catalog Free 


Size 48x 21x21 in. 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
$490 DOWN 


for Sumn 
a matter « 


they are of h. 


ey, 

HE GC 
Silk. 
will satisfy y 
for richness ; 
hosiery that « 
the price. / 

show you— 
Nos. 113 anc 
hosiery of a ricl 
wearing quality 
No. 153 — fin 
matched to any 


notice. 


No. 201—bl: 


sheer with han 


Sold at the Be 


For new styles : 
hosiery, send forov 


Know She Wears 


McCallum | 


Original Manu 
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Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, 
all at factory prices. 
RED CEDAR 


B URROWE “‘Maryland”’ Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving sturage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex 


quisitely made. Write for catalog. All Chests ship ped on free trial. |q 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 128 South St., Portland, Me. |¥ 








THE PLAN OF THIS BUNGALOW3,ni) 


OVER 100 OTHER HOMES 
FREE FORTHE POSTAGE : 


Buy Your New Home Wholesale! 


This plan book can save you big money on your home. 


Proven plans, all built hundreds of times, make it the depend- 
able guide for city, suburban or country home builders. 
: house plans. i 
express home-comfort ideas that appeal to women. Of special 
interest if you study Ladies’ Home Journal house plans. Shows 
illustrations (many in color), plans, costs. We sell all building 
material at wholesale prices. Our Home Builders’ Department 
supplies full specifications, makes ‘‘Guaranteed Right Esti- 
" free, plans any desired changes and follows with 
advisory service right until construction is finished. Book cost 
$10,000 to produce; yours Free for 10c stamps or coin to pay 
packing and postage. Use the coupon—to-day—now! 

Write for our catalog of 5000 building bargains, too. Free! 
Everything at wholesale prices for building—paints, hard- 
Many “Convenience Bargains’’—china 
closet doors, flour bins, pantry drawers, bathroom fixtures, 
pier-glass doors, wall-board, etc. 


Contains over 


mates 


ware, lumber, etc. 


‘Quality”’ 


y f We ship to you anywhere. 
Safe, prompt delivery guaranteed or money back and freight 


Designed to 











paid both ways. Three banks and 100,000 customers vouch 
for us. Customers in every State. Wecan give you a reference 


near you if you want it. 


We Also Make “Ready-Made” Houses 


Besides supplying complete bills of material for ‘Quality Homes,” we 
ade” Homes for those who want to build quickly 
and save on carpenter’s labor. ‘We saw them; you nail them.” Shipped 
cut to measure. Fit together like a charm! Sawing at factory cuts con- 
struction costs. Don’t confuse with “portable” houses; our ‘‘ Ready- 

ade”’ Houses are permanent homes. They, also, are described in our 


5647 Case Street 
Davenport, lowa 


also make “ Ready-M 


Home Plan Book, 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Established 1865—Business Half a Century! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


5000 Bargain Catalog Free—postage paid. 


Name 





Address a SS 


— 


5647 Case Street, Davenport, lowa * 


Please send me your Free Plan Book. I enclos¢ 
10c to pay postage and packing. Also send me yout 
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RETTY frills and fancies 

for Summer are as much 

a matter of silk hosiery as 
they are of hats and gowns. 


RU Callam 


Silk Hosiery 


will satisfy your utmost desire 
for richness and beauty in silk 
hosiery that can’t be equaled at 
the price. Ask your dealer to 
show you— 

Nos. 113 and 122—fine black silk 
hosiery of a rich beauty and splendid 
wearing quality. 

No. 153—fine silk hosiery in color, 


matched to any sample on a few days’ 
notice. 


No. 201—black and colors—very 


sheer with hand-embroidered clocks. 


Sold at the Best Shops Everywhere 


For new styles and ways of caring for silk 
hosiery, send forour unique booklet, “You Just 


Know She Wears Them. 


McCallum Hosiery Company 


Original Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
in America 


Northampton, Mass. 
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, Beautiful 
{,’ Styles Free 


Models From the 
Heart of America’s 
Fashion Center. 


You don’t have to go to New 
York to see styles from the heart 
of America’s fashion center. Our 
new booklet shows you handsome 
photographs of models from the 
best houses in America. Send 10c 
for a card of Wilson Dress-hooks 
and get copy free. 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


Now made in 2 smaller sizes 
_ Cannot snap open nor come unhooked. Hold 
like a sewn seam until, at the touch of a finger, 
they open easily, quickly—and then only. They 
are designed—not twisted from a wire. Won't 
rust or crush. Lay flat, invisible. Now made in 
four sizes, suitable for every fabric. At notion 
counters 10c a card; or send us 10c fora card and 
get tree Booklet showing photographs of beau- 
tiful styles from America’s Fashion Center. State 
Size and color desired and give dealer’s name. 


No. 0 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


KI ICIE 


Actual sizes above; black or white 
The Wilson Dress-hook Co.,130E. St.Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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XTRAORDINARY OFFER-°° devs’ 
Tee — on this finest of bicycles — the “Ranger.” We 
bent del, it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
: €posit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 

RITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our 
yom - full line of bicycles for men and 
Dualit” boys and girls at prices never before equaled for like 
¥ ae Itisa cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and useful 

¢ information. tts free. 

RES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
halfu cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at 

ob sual prices. A limited number of second-hand kicycles 
RIDE: trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 
bhibit, AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 

Ito a tuple 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

Bg mnevend ou Nothing to learn what we offer you and 
Do Rate do it. You will be astonished and convinced. 
fatal buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our 





EAD and new special offers. Write today. 


CYCLE CO., Dept. L-25, CHICAGO, ILL. | 








HOW BIRDS SELL 
CITY LOTS 
By L. E. Wallace 


HERE is a man in Kansas City who is con- 

vinced that singing birds will sell city lots. 
Two years ago J. C. Nichols, head of the devel- 
opment of the Country Club District in Kansas 
City, inaugurated his bird campaign, and today 
there are nearly two thousand tenanted bird 
houses in the district of a thousand homes. 
The movement reached Forest Hill Gardens, 
New York, last spring, and populated them 
with singing birds. It is making of Roland 
Park, Baltimore, a bird paradise, and adding 
its peculiar attraction to the many that have 
made St. Francis Wood, San Francisco, one of 
the most charming residence districts on the 
Pacific coast. 

In Kansas City Mr. Nichols’s idea quickly 
spread to all parts of the city, and now the 
home without its bird house is exceptional. 
The bird houses placed last spring in Swope 
Park have done much to advertise the move- 
ment, and suggest to boy and girl visitors the 
manner of building bird houses so that they 
are at once ornamental and comfortable. 

Far from suspecting he was starting a cam- 
paign that would reach the Atlantic and Pacific 
in less than a year, Mr. Nichols began, one day 
in early spring, to show his children hcw to 
make a wren house with an entrance the size of 
a quarter. The wrens were trying to build in 
the fresh-air register at the rear of the house. 
They quickly took possession of the new home. 
More cigar boxes were requisitioned for other 
wrens, and starch boxes were turned into homes 
for the bluebirds, each with a door the size of 
a fifty-cent piece. The purple martins needed 
a place to live, and before the nesting season 
was over the Nichols children had nearly a 
dozen bird and squirrel boxes in their yard. The 
place was full of music and chattering voices. 
Interesting domestic dramas were developing 
every day. 


T OCCURRED to Mr. Nichols to suggest to 

all the residents of the district this means of 
attracting birds. Immediately he sent out let- 
ters that brought him more than a hundred 
samples of bird houses, feeding devices and 
shelters from all over the United States. These 
were placed on display at the sales offices of 
the Country Club District and in other parts 
of Kansas City. Orders were taken for a thou- 
sand almost immediately, Mr. Nichols paying 
the freight and cffering the houses at wholesale 
prices. Prizes were offered to the school chil- 
dren for the best-made bird houses and for 
original designs. There were other prizes for 
the boys and girls securing the first bird ten- 
ants of different species. 

When the nesting season came around the 
Country Club District was ready with a fine 
equipment of bird houses and feeding stations. 
All spring the basements of the school build- 
ings resounded to the hammer and the saw, 
while boys smilingly fitted together the parts 
of artistic summer homes for expected birds. 

A bird census was recently taken in the dis- 
trict and it was found that many kinds of birds 
besides the “fifty common birds” of the Gov- 
ernment bulletin live there. Cards were given 
out and returned to the secretary of the bird 
club, with the name, address, number of school 
children in family, bird houses erected, bird 
houses occupied, kinds of birds nesting on 
premises in houses and in trees. One boy re- 
ported thirty-two different kinds of birds nest- 
ing on his home grounds or seen so near that 
their nests could not have been far away. The 
mocking bird, goldfinch, meadow lark, scarlet 
tanager, vireo, cuckoo, redheaded wood- 
pecker, flicker, thrush, robin, bluebird and 
martin were among these. No wonder the peo- 
ple of the Country Club District go to bed 
early on their sleeping porches, that they may 
be ready to begin the day at dawn with these 
wonderful singers. ‘‘The birds have spoiled 
the grouch market,” one resident remarked. 


FOLDER was printed by the syndicate of 
which Mr. Nichols is the head, giving 
directions for the making of bird houses and 
shelters, and telling the kinds of food required 
fordifferent birds. Of these, ten thousand copies 
were distributed free in all parts of Kansas 
City. Athousand copies of Government Bulle- 
tin No. 50 were purchased at fifteen cents a 
copy and given to residents of the district. 
These are illustrated in colors. 

In the nurseries operated by the syndicate 
for the purpose of growing shrubbery for the 
district, special kinds have been introduced to 
suit the needs of various birds. The cardinal 
must have his thicket, and landscape gardeners 
find it necessary to introduce such thickets 
into their plans. The thrush, too, must be 
thickly screened from view, while the oriole 
prefers the pliant boughs of the elms on which 
to rock his youngsters to sleep. Since the birds 
came they have dominated the district, and i 
a hundred ways improved it. . 

It is not always easy to keep one’s tenants 
satisfied. While a pair of bluebirds were 
teaching their young to fly in one yard, a pair 
of woodpeckers took possession of their house. 
When the bluebirds returned to raise another 
brood the house was occupied. Another had 
to be hastily constructed. In another yard an 
owl slept every day in a squirrel house, until 
the squirrel learned that he was entertaining a 
daytime lodger, and forthwith stuffed the en- 
trance with leaves to keep him out. The owl 
accepted the inevitable and later also the new 
house provided. 

The cleverness of the little creatures that 
fly and scamper about the lawns of the dis- 
trict is a revelation. The children discuss the 
comparative merits of their wrens, and tell 
tales of the prowess of their resident wood- 
peckers in battles with the jays. The cardinals 
and orioles confer special distinction upon the 
lawns in which they take up quarters, and 
there is keen competition for the favors of the 
singing martins. 
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does better with 
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: | ‘HE rich luxurious- 

ness of your living 
room, or thedainty 
beauty of your boudoir 
is best obtained by 
soft, harmonious szZk 
+hangingsand draperies. 





Reg, No. 72567 
“Not aWorm Silk” 


are the only si/& draperies guar- 
anteed not to fade in sun or 
water —cost less than half the 
price of worm silks. Made in 
full variety of colors and de- 
signs to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. 

Weare enabled to extend toKapock 
patrons a courtesy through which 
theycan obtain for themselves, atno 
cost whatever, valuable articles in 
gold, stlver, or household furnish- 
ings. Write us, if interested. 

The Basting Thread on the re- 
verse side of Kapock Silks is a 
patented trade-mark for your pro- 
tection which can be easily re- 
moved without damage to goods. 


GUARANTEE 


We'll refund your money or 
replace the goods, if Kapock 
Silks fade in either sun or water. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
K apock Silks 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
Philadelphia 
Dept, O 


ore-sServiceabt \ 
. / 

















































































Shoes hes Comfort 


Comfy! No wonder. Soles are so soft and 
flexible you can bend them double as shown 
in illustration below. They are lighter in 
weight and much better wearing than ordi- 
nary soles. 

This season we have adopted the White Ivory 
sole leathers exclusively for the soles of the 
Ped-Speed Outing and Play Shoes, because 
we had not one single complaint of these soles 
last year and we distributed thousands of pairs, 
Uppers are soft, tanned 
leather, brown and black 
mocha calf or white buck 
with full counter sup- 
port for heels. 
PED-SPEED SHOES 
area blessing to children’s 
growing feet. 

Splendid for grown-ups 
too, men and women—for 
tennis, golf, yachting, sea- 
shore and camp, outdoors 
andindoors. Comfortable 
as anold slipper, but good 
looking and trim, Solesare not affected by water; 
do not heat, tire or draw the feet. 
Goodyearwelt. Can’t slip. Noiseless, Excellent for 
nurses and all indoor workers as well as for play. 
PED-SPEED SHOES are easy from the moment 
you put them on—no breaking in. 

Oxford or full height. 

Ask your shoeman for PED:SPEED SHOES, or 
write today for CATALOG and blanks for order- 


ing by mail. 
( Olympic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 























To introduce 
Keith's Magazine 
on Home Build- 
ing, a beautiful 
House Building 
number of 80 
pages, together 
witha copy of 
my book~—20 
Wonder House Plans, will be mailed postpaid for 10c. silver or stamps. 
M. L. KEITH, 719 McKnight Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NI WAS A 
LITTLE GIRL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


The aforesaid ‘‘lamb’’ deserves one more 
extract as showing the point of view concern- 
ing the unwise expenditure of twenty-five 
cents in that era of economy and discretion. It 
also shows that parents had hearts of flesh in 
all ages, and that an extra quarter of a dol- 
lar for a pet lamb, though an unjust charge, 
must be paid now and then unless the ears of 
posterity are to ring with charges of unduc 
severity or incredible parsimony: 


I was real sleepy this morning, but I had to get 
up, sol did. The first thing I did was to run to 
the window to see if it wasa pleasantday. It was, 
so I jumped around smart, I tell you, and dressed 
quick, for if it was pleasant we were going to get 
the lamb, which will cost a dollar. 

There wasn’t anything to do for breakfast, so 
I cleared up the parlor; then when Father and 
Mother came down we read the Bible. 

After breakfast I made the beds, and then went 
up to Grandmother’s to help harness the horse. 
After I had been there a little while I saw Mr. F. 
riding up the road, and ran to ask him if we could 
have the lamb that morning. He said he should 
have to ask a dollar and a quarter for it. I ran 
back and told Father, and he said the lamb wasn't 
worth it; he didn’t want to pay it. 

I went right down home; I couldn't helpcrying, 
I wanted him so much. Mother said she was real 
sorry,and she didn’t careanything about the extra 
quarter, but a dollar and a quarter was too much 
for a lamb. 

Father came down ina minute with the horse 
to go over to the Center for the hens, so I gota 
basket and we started. On our way we called at 
Mrs. F.’s;_ she wanted to give me the quarter so 
that I could have the lamb, but Father wouldn't 
let her. We promised to call when we came back, 
and went on, We stopped at the blacksmith’s to 
get the horse shod and get warm a minute, and 
started for the hens. We had such a time catch- 
ing them! We had all but one, and Mr. K. said 
she was the “slipperest critter he ever see.” We 
caught her, and got the horse, and then put for 
home (!) Father stopped at Mr. F.’s and bought 
the lamb (!!) 


L OUSEWORK of all kinds seems to have 

been accepted in a cheerful spirit, as wit- 
nessed by the following excerpts chosen at 
random: 


This morning we commenced house cleaning, or 
at any rate we moved downstairs to clean upstairs. 
We carried great armfuls of clothes and threw 
them with feather beds and mattresses downstairs, 
and after we had thrown them all down we tumbled 
down on them, and carried them by armfuls into 
the bedrooms. After we got the beds made 
up Mother swept and we went upstairs; while she 
was sweeping we took tacks out of carpets, as 
many as we could, and then when she came up we 
had toclean up the playroom. Hannah was taking 
up her carpet,so Motherand I had to get dinner. 
I dressed myself and went to take my music lesson. 
It was a lovely thing called *‘‘ Departed Days.’’ 

Before supper I went with Nora into the store- 
room and got some apples for mincemeat. Mother 
pecled them, and Nora and I chopped to the tune 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

This morning I rose at twenty-five minutes of 
six, Went right downstairs, and as Hannah had 
some irons hot I ironed some pillowcases, then 
mixed some thickening and made the milk toast, 
while Hannah boned the herring; then while she 
worked I ironed some more pillowcases, then 
breakfast was ready; afterit I ironed two orthree 
aprons, and all the handkerchiefs and napkins. 


Here is an item very interesting to me: 

April 9: After breakfast we read the prayers 
as usual, then I made the beds, and there was still 
time enough to havea play before studying, so we 


went over to Carll’s to see them dig the cellar 
under the new ell. 


The Carll house is now my own “Quillcote,” 
and the child who saw the cellar dug little 
thought it was directly under the room which 
would one day be her study, where she would 
write ‘‘Rebecca,’’ “Susanna,”’“ Mother Carey” 
and ‘‘ Waitstill Baxter.” 

June9: Wehad our lessons good today and our 
commandments also. We had some very nice 
books. My most interesting one was *‘ Mary Lewis,” 
a little Orphan but a Christian girl. Nora's was 
**Patience, or the Sunshine of the Heart.”” Mrs. 
Carll lent us two bound volumes of Littell’s ‘‘Liv- 
ing Age.” Oh! splendid! 

I have finished *‘ The Minister's Wooing.” After 
supper I watered the plants. Iam todo it for a 
cent a week! 

I did not miss in school this morning and had 
good lessons in the afternoon. Got up two in 
spelling, so I am now No.6! 

June 20: After breakfast we read the prayers 
for the day and two chapters in the Bible. Then 
Nora and I went out to feed the hens. We found 
one egg. Then I put on my things and went for 
the milk, After I got home we went up to Grand- 
mother’s to spend the day—Mother, Cousin E. 
andall uschildren. I reada little while in the new 
**Harper.’’ The story that I read first was ‘‘My 
Fathers-in-Law.”’ It was real funny, but it didn’t 
sound true. 

I havehad no trouble with lessons this week and 
none at all with behavior for a very longtime. It 
seems quite natural to be good. 


*Q ENDS the poor little chronicle! I could 
») not have been a Pharisee at the age of 
eleven, so I hope this allusion to the ease with 
which I attained perfection of conduct may be 
pardoned by the reader. The record was made 
ona Saturday night, and I was probably in a 
happy and serene state of mind, looking back 
upon several days of unusual virtue. 

Simple, busy, contented child of the longago, 
peering out at me from the haze of the past, I 
wonder how much of her survives in me to- 
day! Monotonous as the diary is, it does give 
one a sense of home, of ancestral acres, the spot 
where childhood and youth were lived, the 
spot where memories cluster. Father, mother, 
brother, sister, grandmother, uncle, cousin— 
playmates—all rise in their accustomed places 
as | read the faded childish handwriting; but I 
see them on a background of the hills and fields 
of New England with its summer heats and its 
drift of winter snows. Isee the fast-flowing 
river, the sawmill on its brink, the little red- 
brick district school, the white-painted meeting 
house. All together they make the picture I 
love best: the picture that spells home. 
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3 SILK DRESS $8.75 


Wholesale price; satisfaction or money back 
\ Style 109-R (illustrated), good, long-wearing 
quality crépe de Chine, crépe meteor or 
taffeta; flaring lace collar, plaited net vestee; 


Wi’ belt of self-material;full skirt, with new wide bot- 


tom flare. Colors: Sand-and-putty, navy, Copen- 


Nye hagen, green, wistaria, brown, taupe and black, $8.75, 


Style Book R-1, describing many pretty dresses, 
\ Free on request. 


MATERNITY 


Dress 101-M, same as 109-R but for mater- 
nity, $8.75. A pretty, stylish dress that will fit 
the figure at all times and enable prospective 
mothers to go about without embarrassment 

longer than otherwise. Also can be worn 
after maternity without alteration, 

Maternity Dress Catalogue M-1 free on request. 

Send today for catalogue you desire 
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\ 7 E have trained thot 

sands of women! 
their own homes to eat 
4$10 to $25 a week 
nurses. Our graduat 
number 7000 —a reco 
unequaled by any ins 
tution. Send for “How 
Became a Nurse"—! 
pages with actual ex 
riences. 48 illustrated |i 
son pages free to inquire 
| There isa Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about? 
| training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if 

will enclose this advertisement. 





The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. 





















Two-Fold Protection 
No Buttons 
Adjustable to Fit 
For 21 years the 

















Favored Shirt for Babies 





This shirt for babies is so popular 
that practically every store that sells 
children’s things handles it. 

No other article of wearing ap- 
parel ever had a greater demand. 

See how it wards off coughs and 
colds—note the convenience for 
mothers and comfort for babies in 
the lack of buttons. Have you ever 
seen a shirt that was a better safe- 
guard to health? 


Millions Have Worn It 


20,000,000 babies have worn the 
Rubens Shirt — 7,000,000 mothers 
have thus endorsed this shirt. Go 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


buy one and try it on your baby. 
Be sure the name 

appears on the front. VA 
It marks the only genuine Ru- 

bens Shirt. 


Rubens Shirts nfen: 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made incotto", 
wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). A'=0 
in silk and wool. Prices from 25c up. Sold by 
dry goods stores, or 
solddirectwhere 

ealers 
can’t sup- 
ply. Ask 
us for pic- 
tures,sizes 
and prices, 
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For incipient sore throat 
| there’s nothing that gives re- 
" lief so promptly as a gargle of 


LISTERINE 


| For 33 years physicians and 
dentists have prescribed Listerine 
as the strongest antiseptic that can 
be safely used by every member 
of the family. 


After brushing your teeth rinse 
your mouth with Listerine. It 
preserves the teeth, retards decay, 
and keeps the gums healthy. 
: 

j 
4 








Avoid tooth and mouth prepara- 
tions containing harmful drugs that 
check the flow of saliva. Listerine 
increases the saliva—nature’s own 
preservative. 


Listerine is free from potash and 
harmful alkalines. ‘The 
printed on the wrapper. 


formula is 


For cuts, wounds and all irritations of 
the skin use Listerine. 


Refuse imitations and 
§ substitutes. Many of them 
) are harmful. Demand the 
genuine Listerine in original 
bottles and read the circular 
inside’ the wrapper. All 
druggists sell Listerine. 





Four sizes: 
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i Ise, 256, 50e,. $1.00, 

Made and Owncd in America 

I 

' Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
i Laboratories: 

i St. Louis Toronto 
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' We'll Send You Some 
/ Austin’s Dog Bread 


and a very interesting book, 


“About Dogs,’’ which you will 


dogs. ‘‘Jack’’ will like 


{ 


DOG 
READ 


And you'll know why if you keep him 
supplied and note how much brighter his 
eyes, glossier his coat and better his dis- 
position. It is the health-giving food for 
dogs. Write now for FREE Bread and 
Book, 


j Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
} 247 Marginal St. Chelsea, Mass. 
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me Look and wear like high- 

grade linen Napkins, yet cost 
only 50c to $1.50 doz., according 
to size. Long staple. Hemmed 
ready for use. Look for NIKPAN 
gold label as shown in this picture. 
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WHEN CAREY CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


She was grandfather’s aunt. And she’s been 
hoping to die ever since I can remember. She 
was ninety-nine, and she hadn’t really been 
happy since her lover died.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Ward, feeling dazed. 

‘«She was always saying that everybody had 
died but her. She didn’t seem to think about 
me! The only way I could make her more 
happy was to get her to tell me how she and 
Aunt Bella used to visit, and go to balls, and 
have lovers and serenades and things. I loved 
to hear about that, because there weren’t any 
lovers in my day—not a single one. There were 
only Aunt Crishy upstairs in bed, and Unc’ 
Nathan and Aunt Judy and Jezebel and Lame 
Ben. There ought to have been ever so many 
more negras, but they all ran away in wartime, 
and Millwood is so far from every place else 
that they never came back again. And nobody 
visits any more; anyway, nobody ever visited 
us—not until Mr. Mink came. And I didn’t 
like Mr. Mink.” 

“My dear young lady,” said Hiram A., in- 
terested in spite of himself, ‘‘am I to under- 
stand that you have passed your life on a 
plantation so far from neighbors that you 
never saw any—alone except for a remarkably 
aged aunt and a few black servants?” 

She nodded. ‘‘That’s just what I’ve been 
telling you, isn’t it?” 

“But—but surely there were friends— 
teachers—some one besides?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t need any teachers. Aunt 
Bella taught: me as long as she lived; I can 
do a number. of things!’”’ She said it with an 
air of pride. ‘‘And I can play ‘Lorena’ and 
‘Mountain Waves’ and ‘Highland Chimes.’ 
And Aunt Crishy taught me how to tat. And 
I’ve known how to read ever since I was born, 
I reckon, so you see I didn’t need teachers.” 
Then, apparently as an afterthought, she 
added: ‘‘Of co’se, I should like to have had a 
dancing master.” 

“Good Lord!” said Hiram A. 


*HE looked up with shocked eyes. ‘‘Oh! oh! 
»J Aunt Crishy said they did, but I wouldn’t 
believe her.””. Ward was too bewildered to 
speak, and the girl nodded and went on: ‘‘She 
said all gentlemen talked like that, when I told 
her that Mr. Mink did. Fortunately he didn’t 
come very often. He came when Aunt Crishy 
died, though, and I reckon he meant to be real 
nice and kind. He said he would have to find 
a home for me with gentlefolks, and that it 
was a—a—an outrage that I’d been brought 
up so. I didn’t think that was a nice way for 
him to talk, so I told him he need not put him- 
self to any trouble for me because I had al- 
ready arranged to go away on a visit. That 
was true, you know, because I had found the 
money in Aunt Crishy’s writing desk and made 
up my mind to spend it for a ticket on the 
railroad. I had never seen the railroad, but 
Lame Ben knew where it was.” 

“* And this Mr.— Mr. Mink permitted you to 
come away on a—a visit to parts unknown?” 

She lifted her chin. ‘‘Mr. Mink had noth- 
ing to do with it,’ she said. ‘‘He—he was 
rather impertinent, I thought. He asked me 
where I was going, and I drew myself up very 
haughtily and said: ‘Sir, my friends are my 
own!’ Just like that.’ She gave a dramatic 
imitation of her manner toward Mr. Mink, 
and seemed to be proud of it. 

But Ward frowned. ‘‘ Now, what on earth 
did you say that for?” he demanded. 

“Because that was what Aunt Crishy said 
when she quarreled with her lover. He told her 
one day that he wished she would not speak to 
Mr. Semmes any more, and Aunt Crishy drew 
herself up and said: ‘Sir, my friends are my 
own!’ Just like that. So her lover rode away 
in anger, and never came back any more, be- 
cause he was killed that very day by a fall from 
his horse.” 

“But you didn’t want Mr.—Mr. Mink to be 
killed by a fall from his horse, did you?” 

“T shouldn’t have minded. But I only said 
it because I had longed to say it to some one 
ever since Aunt Crishy told me about it.” 


V ARD’S mouth was drawn downward at 

the corners; his intimates knew that in- 
dicated amusement. ‘‘I see,” he said. ‘‘And 
when you had—er—silenced Mr. Mink’s objec- 
tions, what did you do?” 

“T sewed. I made three new dresses out of 
some of the things in the attic. And then 
I packed my things in Aunt Bella’s trunk. And 
then I had to wait till Unc’ Nathan’s mule felt 
well enough to make the journey to the Springs. 
And then I bought the ticket and came.”’ 

“Hum!” said Hiram. ‘‘How did you come 
to choose Hilton, and my house, for your— 
er—visit?”’ 

“T didn’t. I put my money on the little 
shelf in the railroad’s house, and told the man 
to give me a ticket for that much money. I 
kept out the biggest money, because it was 
so pretty. The man started to ask me some 
questions, but I looked at him the way I looked 
at Mr. Mink, and he seemed to change his 
mind. Then the train came, and I got on, 
and—and that’s all.” 

“Vou forgot the cabman,”’ Hiram remarked. 

“‘Oh, yes, poorman! I should have forgot- 
ten all about Aunt Bella’s trunk if he hadn’t 
reminded me.” 

“But what in Heaven’s name made you 
choose my house ” Mr. Ward began. A 
discreet cough from Scott stopped him. 

The girl, however, had not caught the 
thought beneath his question. ‘Oh, I knew 
there would always be room for one more in a 
big house. There is, isn’t there?” she added, 
her face again becoming wistful. 

But Ward did not reply. He did not smile. 
Instead, he stood looking down into her eyes, 
trying to draw from their depths of truthful- 
ness what was not there; and because it was 
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that reduce the full figure, designs 
for slender and flat-chest figures, 
cross-over patterns, evening-dress 
models, specials for both high and 
low bust figures— 
all of these fea- 
tures are found in the 
complete GOSSARD 


line of Brassteres. 





Regardless of the 
corset you wear, you 
can be fitted to a 
GossaRD _brassiére, 
and the better way is 
to be fitted to your 
brassi¢re when you 
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a brassi¢re by size only, is just as 
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exact model designed for your figure. 
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to remember that we 
have designed a bras- 
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of figure—and at Model 406—S0c. 
each price, 50c, $1.00 and up to 
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Special features such as comfortable 
arm holes, reinforced seams where 
strain is heaviest, dainty interwoven 
pink baby ribbon, shoulder straps 
that will not slip, invisible fasten- 
ings, front adjustments, each size 
modeled on a living figure, designs 
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your city. Insist on a GossarD. 
You are guaranteed a perfect fit 
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figure. Hooks in front, and is adjustable at waist line. 
It is crossed and closely fitted by tying around the waist. 
This prevents bulging. Dainty embroidery yoke, trimmed 
with embroidery edge. Sizes 32 to 50, odd and even. 
Price, $1.00. 


Maternity Brassiére, 811—A Maternity Brassi¢re 
that will find favor with any prospective mother. Hooks 
in front. Has lacing adjustment under each arm. De- 
veloped in soft batiste. Sizes 34 to 48. Price, $1.00. 


Model 806—This garment at the price cannot be 


duplicated. It is made of fine batiste, embroidery yoke 
Model 405—While designed for the average figure, run with dainty pink ribbon. Sizes 32 to 50, odd and 
this mode) will be a favorite with the full-figured woman. even. Price, $1.00. 


Made of batiste with an all-over embroidery yoke. Re- 
inforced under arms, hooks invisibly in front and is very 
carefully made. A high quality style. Sizes 32 to 50, 
odd and even. Price, 50c. 


Model 2405—A very attractive combination bras- 
siére and camisole, developed in a soft shadow lace over 
het, trimmed with Cluny and fine satin ribbons at waist 
and bust line. The back is particularly good on a short- 
waisted woman. The extra retaining ribbon at the bust 
line is splendid for the full bust. Sizes 34 to 44. Even 
sizes only. Price, $3.50. 


Model 406—A remarkable value at 50c. For the 


Model 804—A serviceable garment made of linen. 
Top trimming and front yoke of Cluny lace. Elastic 
over shoulders. Hooks in front. This brassiére gives 
splendid results in upper figure contour. Sizes 32 to 50, 
odd and even. Price, $1.00. 


Model 407—This garment will fit a large percentage 
of women. Has an all-over embroidery yoke, trimmed 
with a dainty lace. Reinforced under arms. Sizes 32 
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Model 402 — For a woman having medium bust this 
brassiére is particularly recommended. It is dainty, made 
; : : a of good quality batiste. Two strips of Maltese lace in- 
woman having medium or small bust this brassi¢re is sertion in front edged with Maltese lace. Reinforced 
particularly recommended. It is dainty, well made, of under arms. Sizes 32 to 50, odd and even. Price, 50c. 
a good quality cross-bar dimity, all edges carefully e 
bound and trimmed with a simple Valenciennes lace. Model 807—Mesh brassiére to take care of the full 
Crosses in front at waist line and ties with tape. Has figure. Hooks in front, boned under arms and in back. 
our special tape fasteners for preventing its slipping up. Linen tape for shoulder straps. This garment is very 
Ties at bust line with taffeta ribbon. Sizes 32 to 46— easily adjusted. Sizes 32 to 50, odd and even. 
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WHEN CAREY CAME | & 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


not he drew the only other conclusion that his 
previous experience in life made possible: 
The girl was not putting up a game on him; 
she was honest, and she was what Scott called 
alady. She was lovely also and she was touch- 
ing, but—she was insane. He had heard that 
shocks sometimes unsettled the reason; he had 
a vague idea that a shock might restore hers. 


He squared his shoulders, and looked at her _ 

with the yriein! and mange agi gd bs | — Te 

usually set people scuttling to do his bidding. " 
““Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘I do not believe one : aE A OS oe me. 


word of all this nonsense you’ve been telling 
me. I do not believe in your Aunt Tishy nor 


your Mr. Mink nor you; I do not believe one By heating in the can all the flavor is kept. Merely plage 
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to allow you to remain in my house one minute 
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hands over her heart and springing to her feet. 
“Oh! O-o-oh!” 

“‘Vour story is incredible, absolutely incred- 
ible, madam! You came here unasked; you 
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ability are a high compliment to the she besought him, laying one small hand on Ww . 


his arm. ‘“‘It’s—horrible, and—I’m so tired!”’ 


at all good s 
Mr. Ward looked down into the uplifted 


skill of American weavers.” 


Yours truly face framed in dark curls, down at the little Remember, 
d hand that touched him as unconsciously as if 

Lady Duff Goraon it were a child’s, and over her head at Scott. —stretch v 

“Well?” he snapped out, glaring at Scott. —wash wi 
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UT again the girl was the first to speak: — outlast tk 


“Of co’se I know a gentleman couldn’t talk Heinz Pork and Beans Write for sc 
like that in earnest, but—I’m so tired!” Now With Pork but without 
he looked at her; undoubtedly her lips were Tomato Sauce a style bookl 
trembling, but still she smiled. ‘“‘Oh, you can’t 


frighten me,” she said. ‘I know you are to wear and 
kind—inside. And besides, I know all about E. &@ Z. Vz 


gentlemen.” 
knows that they are baked. They taste [MM 100 Fifth Ave 
lake. *‘Aunt Crishy told me,” the girl went on, , 
Fully guaranteed for workmanship and ma- need never be afraid of anything in the world Sauce but without Pork 
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We always thought it most unfortunate that 
Peas gLOoOM there were no gentlemen at Millwood.” 
“*Quite so,’”? Scott murmured again. 
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trying to invade his bachelor freedom, trying 
to make him the laughing-stock of the town. 
Then through his horror he heard words of 
still deeper horror. 

“‘If you please, sir,”” Scott was saying with a 
note of unaccustomed firmness in his voice— 
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TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


“By the Lord Harry!” said Williamson, 
looking around the empty hall. ‘Something 
must have happened!’”’ Then he started to 
cross toward the dining room. 

But before he reached its threshold Scott 
appeared in the pantry door and held up a 
warning hand. ‘Please, sir,” he whispered, 
““Mr. Ward is breakfasting in the laundry, sir. 
This way, Mr. Williamson, if you please. 
*K you!” 

Williamson stood perfectly still and looked 
at Scott. He pressed his hand to his forehead; 
surely he was not sufficiently feverish to ac- 
count for a delirium so wild. ‘‘Say that again, 
Scott,” said he. 

Scott began with a deprecating cough, but 
before he could speak there came the most 
startling sound ever heard in that house; from 
somewhere beyond the closed door of the din- 
ing room there rang out a laugh—a woman’s 
laugh, a girl’s laugh! 

Williamson forgot his stiff neck, and when 
Scott held open the pantry door and looked at 
him pleadingly he hesitated no longer, but fled 
in the direction of the laundry. Mr. Ward 
sprang to his feet as they entered. Scott had 
told the truth. Breakfast was laid on one of 
the laundry tubs. 

“‘Shut that door!”? Mr. Ward commanded. 

Scott obeyed; Hiram A. and his secretary 
gazed at each other. 

‘“‘There’s a woman upstairs,’”’ Ward said. He 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
ee the dining room. ‘“‘A—a woman; a 
girl. 

Williamson looked at Scott as if in doubt of 
Hiram’s sanity. 

“Quite so, sir,’’ said Scott. ‘‘A young lady, 
sir—and Mrs. Scott.” 


\ ILLIAMSON turned toward his em- 
ployer; he was forgetting the pain in his 
throat. 

“Don’t stand there like a figure on a tomb- 
stone,” said Ward. ‘‘And you oughtn’t to 
keep your mouth open like that. Bad for your 
cold. There’s your breakfast. Eat it.” 

Williamson pressed his hand to his forehead, 
poked at his throat, and thumped upon his 
chest. ‘‘I knew it!” he said. ‘But I didn’t 
think it was -going to be this bad. You'd 
better send for somebody to feel my pulse, 
Hiram; and if it’s a case for a trained nurse, 
please see that it’s a blonde.” 

“Oh, don’t be a fool!” said Ward irascibly. 
“‘There’s nothing the matter with you. Eat 
your breakfast!” 

‘“‘Here?’’ Williamson asked, pointing to the 
laundry tubs. 

“‘Ves, there! Didn’t I tell you there was a 
woman upstairs?”’ 

‘Tell me some more,”’ said Williamson with 
a grin. 

“Well?’”? Ward asked. “‘Didn’t you hear 
anything last night after you went to bed?” 

“T thought I heard a man’s voice raised in— 
er—shall we say—imprecation?”’ 

‘“That was a cabby,”’ Ward explained stiffly. 
“She drove up here in a station hack just 
after you had gone upstairs.” 

Williamson stared at him. ‘Look here, 
Hiram,” he asked; ‘‘ why are we breakfasting 
in the laundry?” 

But Ward could not smile. ‘‘Bob,”’ he said, 
“T have had just about as much of a strain as 
I can stand. Don’t add to it, will you? It’s 
an awful situation—really. It isn’t a joke.” 

“Tt sounds like a dream,” said Williamson, 
grinning again; but when he noticed that 
neither Mr. Ward nor Scott was smiling he 
visibly tried to become serious. 

“Vou had not much more than gone up- 
stairs,’’ said Ward, “‘ when the girl drove up in 
a station hack, walked in as if she belonged 
here, and said she had come to make a visit.” 

“What! Wh-a-t?” 

“Well, that’s what she said—a visit. Scott, 
will you kindly tell Mr. Williamson about it? 
I think perhaps you can make a clearer story 
of it than I can.” 

“‘Ves sir; certainly, sir,”’ said Scott. ‘‘The 
young lady came in like as if she was quite 
sure this was the place she was looking for. 
When I opened the door she called back to the 
cabby, ‘Yes, this will do,’ and marched in like 
she belonged here, sir. She—er—the young 
lady—er—walked in, sir—yes, sir!” 


| pe the first time Mr. Ward’s eyes showed 
agleam of amusement. ‘‘Tell it all, Scott. 
Don’t leave anything out,’ he said. 

Scott’s face became very red. ‘Yes, sir,” 
He spoke in the reserved tone which he used 
when he wished to convey, quite respectfully, 
that his feelings were hurt. ‘‘The young lady 
offered to shake hands with me. But,’ he 
added with a stiffening at Williamson’s 
chuckle of glee, ‘‘I have noticed on my travels 
that customs vary in different places. I have 
noticed that a person may do a thing in one 
place and be polite, and in another be quite— 
er—shocking, sir. And I am certain that the 
young lady did not come from—er—here, sir, 
nor from—er—New York, sir. Iam quite sure 
that she was speaking the truth, and Mrs. 
Scott agrees with me. What the young lady 
says is true; and she says she has lived in a 
place called Virginia, which is situated in—I 
think she said— Millwood. I think the place 
must be rather distant and quite sparsely in- 
habited, for the young lady seems to know 
very little of the manners and customs of the 
world—or, if I may say so, sir, of society— 
yes, sir.” 

“Look here, Scott,’’ said Mr. Williamson, 
“get along to what happened, can’t you?” 

But it was Mr. Ward who finished the tale. 
‘““Scott opened the door and the girl walked 
in,” he said. ‘“‘Shook hands with Scott, shook 
hands with me, and proceeded to make herself 
at home. That, and her being dressed up as 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 




















A Parlor Table 
Dainty 
Tit-Bits of Toasted Corn 


A food confection has been created by puffing toasted 
corn hearts. You'll serve it first on the breakfast table, like 
other toasted corn. But you'll find it fit for the sweetmeat 
dish on the parlor table too. 


Salt the Puffs or douse with melted butter. Serve like 


salted nuts or popcorn, and note how quickly a big dish 
disappears. 


At breakfast, served with cream and sugar, dish after 
dish will be called for. For awhile you will find that children 
revel in Corn Puffs. Then the girls will start using them in 
candy, and the boys will carry them at play. 


But this steam explosion process makes every atom easy 
to digest. The more they eat the better. 


These are sweet, crisp morsels with a most bewitch- 
ing taste. As light as snowflakes, and about as flimsy. 
When they melt away they leave a flavor which always calls 
for more. 


You know how toasted corn tastes. 
toasted corn puffed into airy bubbles. 
Puffs are. 


Imagine super- 
That is what Corn 


These are corn centers—the sweet inner parts— made 
into pellets and puffed. This is done by Prof. Anderson’s 
process, as with Puffed Wheat and Rice. Before the puffing 


the pellets are toasted by an hour of fearful heat. That gives 
this new corn flavor. 


You will find in these globules—thin and flaky—the ulti- 
mate in toasted corn delights. We believe the first taste will 
surprise you. 


The 
Witching 
Food’”’ 


15c per package 


Some morning when you want to raise a merry clamor, 
serve a big dish of Corn Puffs. Don’t tell folks what they 
are. New attractions of this kind don’t come to tables often. 
Make their advent an occasion. 


Why not do this while the novelty is new—before the 
people around you know of it? 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany 
Sole Makers 


(816) 
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WHEN CAREY CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 





if for a masquerade or a fancy-dress party in 
























































































































































































hoopskirt and sunbonnet affair and—and— 2 4 
and other things, made me think at first she WRgS snes : 
had lost her way and come to the wrong house. 
But whenI suggested that to her, she said she i 
had not lost her way, but had come to make us 
a visit. And,’ ” pointing to the room overhead, 
““there she is.’ 
For a long moment Williamson was speech- 
less. He stared at his employer, and opened Ty 
his mouth once or twice before he succeeded in = y, 
saying: ‘Hiram, are you trying to make me ee, at 
believe that you calmly permitted a strange % 
female to enter your house after midnight and \ S g 
make herself at home in RU: eat 
“A young lady, sir,’ Scott murmured. No. 1A Folding Ansco, Pic. 
**T didn’t permit anything,”’ Ward snapped. tures, 24x 44 in. Prices, 
“<But she’s here, inthis house, now? A per- $15, $17.50, $20and$22. 50, 
fectly strange woman who just—walked in?” depending upon equipment, 
““A young lady, sir,” - a bea 
Ward was frowning, but he flushed too. Perry’ 
‘‘She is here,” he admitted. ‘Up there. ICTU RE -TAK ING — Million: 
Dining room. Yonge Mrs. Scott. Now what 2 h a : d i h f I women 
are we going to do about it?”’ wit : 
“““We?’?” Williamson repeated. ‘*‘ Count me sn ia oe tu weight 
out of it, Hiram. This seems wend your party. sport, un restricted to any season ™;, have wi 
g ! Ifi re mine I’d tell her ° : 
\ 3 roi Gel out ric bg her togetout | or climes; more delightful because “ 
SESE “Would you?” Ward asked. any amateur of amy age can get Glo 
" “Or else, now that you’re in for it, and con- ; ) 1g 1 
Smart Stylish sidering the feelings of the neighbors and the | professional results with the un- . 
Cc . ° fun the newspapers will get out of it, I’d pay | bl . . corsets, 
aptivating her price and give hera bonus to make a neat »eatable combination of Ansco over si 
and noiseless getaway. That’s what I’d do.” : 
Deep Yoke and Sleeves lined with “Oh, Me you? ‘ -_ Yee — with a ae oc > ae etl seasor 
Peau de Cygne smile and a slight uplifting of the brows. ree i — 
“Tf you please, sir,” said Scott, ‘ the young ee 5 ah 9 tiling Cy a models 
Model in center is Style No. 627 lady is a—is a young lady, sir.” the prize-winning paper. f emboc 
made only in White Chinchilla, ““You’re making a refrain of that, Scott,” J : ; 
No. 1174 as shown, in the fashion- NT song Sg tl Know for yourself the Joys of f ideas 11 
1 ““We he’s telling the truth anyway,’’ de- : . : I 
“ te effect, at $20.00. MmMainA i picture-taking the Ansco way; | eo 
odel at right is Style No. 610, risi — 
in Fine Covert cloths No. 1757 Fi gene Williamson stared; then he shook his visit the dealer nearest you and { “Glove 
Olive Tan, No. 1758 Dark Olive, eee ee cee, eee, | on the various models at $2 to 2 valk a 
C resign. You don’t need a secretary. That you 4 - * #s a 
No. 1779 Light Tan, at $19.50. wantis a guardian.’’ It was becoming evident Pi 5 5, Catalog from him or us, = 
Model at left is Style No. 618 that Ward was nearing the end of his patience; fr t Each 
as shown, in fine, dressy, Double- but Williamson ambled on, warming to his sub- ree upon request. ‘wear 
Twist Covert, No. 1760 Olive, No. ject as its possibilities opened before him. He ; . | rer 
1761 Light Tan, and No. 1759 thrust his hands deep into his pockets; he a Wiite us for _ Specimen U 
Oxford, at $22.50. began to rock backward and forward from heels picture taken with model GEO. C. 
Re seaiedaiiiins Siealaees eunieeut to toes; he also chuckled. “Of course it may you contemplate buying, New Yor! 
should naa shie Pr porn vo 4 sik be only temporary, Hiram. We’ll do our best 
these models under the Kenyon label. to keep it out of the papers as long as there’s 
Kenyon Outing oii Beer Coats, Overvets any hope of recovery. We'll say this threat- Millions of dollars were recently 
and Raincoats, genuine Palm Beach, and ened strike has been too much for your nerves —— ina suit for engined 
Tropical Suits, are made in all suitable and the doctor insists on temporary seclusion. cos pds ek NT a 
weights and fabrics for men and women and Well -— The Sign of the pss 2 op Film legally as the 
ee Then Hiram A. exploded. ‘* You ape!’’ he nsco Dealer si cieitaii 
cried. ‘‘You grinning hyena! You chick- 
C. Kenyon Company headed guinea pig! You ——”’ ue as : ” A ; seg 
Fifth Ave. Bldv., 234 St. and Fifth Ave. i oy ery door opened. = or OE Se Wi . ae <i bcs ' 
NEW YORK y;oOd-morning: a voice Sale a voice “ % ee # , 
Chi Cc Franklin S that pleasantly drawled its vowels and neg- oO 
icago: Congress & Franklin Streets lected its final consonants. “I thought I heard i rN N S { ‘@) ( ‘@) awl P AN Y 
you talking down here, so I came!” ; 
































The three men turned; then Scott dis- Both of t 
creetly slipped out of the back door. : BI IN GH A ™ oO IN IN Ew peg .@) RK a 


The picture she made needed no finer frame 
ll 


than the laundry door, no artifice of lighting, 
yr Special Purpose i 


to heighten its charm. She wore a quaint 
aul Y 
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Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire — pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS | 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 






brown, with flowing, sweeping skirts and 

The pointed waist. There was a lavender ribbon 
across her hair, another on her breast; there, 
G od L k: too, was a large oval brooch of braided hair 
Oo OOKS with a heavy rim of pale gold. Above it her 
throat rose white and round; it seemed all the 


of Custom whiter for the dark curls that fell over her 


gown of silk, a plaid silk of faded lavender and 
TRADE ARK 





Keeps you neat to your journey’s 













ar : end. Man_ tailored, very stylish. ere yap ed 
M d Pl shoulders—as white indeed as the inner petal : co t ry! dust or Spot etc. Two sizes, 4% dozen Cc 
« Sler “4 _ ae | rac rush-o an a shake remove a 

ee eee ee eee cohenoe dra Moore Push-lessHangers 
ple é s ~ > ere, shyness, Roomy, phn waist, flare " : yur catalog illu: 
3 plus the easy J rot-Moc plia- She had no more self-consciousness than a skirt, deep-cut arm-holes, mili- br oer Pte Prentice Pepe rot sah chbhemals 
bili 5 h ] 9 f ; ] - 1 child; and, like a child, she was unafraid. justable cuffs givest yleand com- note angle at which nail enters wall. This catalog exple 
ity that lets foot muscles flex She smiled; then she moved into the room og mnghertes ge doce mig ee aces Wee | reed 
naturally. Trot-Moc tanning and held out her hand to Mr. Ward. ‘“‘Good- * Write for illustration and sample Ibs.) 4 doz. 10c, No. 27 (50 Ibs.) 4 doz. }! sar cae oe 


of fabric if your dealer can’t sup- 


10c,amd No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4% doz, 10c. 7(frs 
ply you, telling us his name. 


”? hf $ “ 
oO she said again. “I hope hac 
morning, é g pe you ad tionery, hardware, photo- ap els and depart- ©“ 


pleasant dreams.’ 


lren's wear ev 
ribes the mos 


makes long-wearing shoes of the 

















sf ment stoi b ail. Send 10c for samples and * Es me 
finest appearance, yet as comfort- Williamson’s lips parted; it would not be far Bever & Williams Garmeat Co, | illustrated booklet: How to Place Your Picturss. site Comte Se 
‘ - epi. ¢, Bu ip IN. de , . . nue styles in « 
able as an old shoe. No breaking from true to say that his mouth fell open. _4 | (1.0.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN (O., 159 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa 7 ieee 
In. Grip where others slip. UT Mr. Ward ignored the girl’s friendly i your order 
hand. “Hum!” he grunted. Then he said in to fay for & copy: 


a)! lication. 


sk for BE 


ra slog 
He. 67L NE! 





Wa. the tone of command that his employees often 
- heard: ‘‘ Kindly tell me your name!”’ 
He was frowning; but he watched the smile 
deepen at the corners of her mouth. 
**Oh, how funny,’’ she cried, ‘‘not to know 
THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK the names of your friends!) Why, I’m Carey— 
STAMPED AIL OVER THE SOLE Belinda Carey Wethersbee, you know. That’s 


» deck to Nature Shoes | Soir iidne sorte Me Mares Mes mOse Pores 


*“Hum!” grunted Hiram again. “And now 


Made of Indian tanned Moose, about half will you kindly repeat what you told me last 

the weight of ordinary shoes. Specially night about a gentleman—all gentlemen?” ;e 

treated soles are flexible and extra tough. Her eyes opened wider; but obediently she OLD ; 

They yield with every bend of the foot. repeated the words as if they were a lesson 


arned by rote. “A gentlemsn is always ki 
No nails; equally good for feet and floors. learned by rot gentleman is always kind 


Sgt i ‘ and gentle and generous. A gentleman is 
After wetting they dry out soft as new. brave and honest and honorable. A gentle 


















































Complexions otherwise flawless are 














































: man is always ready to right a wrong; he is 7 . 
For Spring and Summer Wear always willing to help a lady—a woman—all often ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 
/ Made in white and tan, in boots women. You need never be afraid of any- Tes carte comes the nal menculer fires Woeodbury’s Facial Song denmes the pores 
and oxfords, with and with- thing, not of anything in the world, when fth h b sae jo. This treatment with it strengthens the muscu! 
out heels. there is a gentleman near to protect you.” of thenose have rp > se 6 and¢ ot fibres so they can contract properly. But «0 
For G She paused; the smile on her face had given not keep the pores closed as t ey should not expect to change ina weeka condition resu '\- 
or Grown-Ups way toa look of solemnity asshe repeated the be. Instead these pores collect dirt, clog ing from years of neglect. Use this treatment 
and words of her little creed. Now it returned, up and become enlarged. persistently, It will gradually reduce the enlars d 
Growing-Ups flashed up again at Hiram A., brought the pores until they are inconspicuous, 
“Back-to-Nature” dimples to her cheeks and the sparkles to her To reduce these enlarged pores: Wring A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is su!ii- eee 
book, shows 22 eyes. “ But everybody knew that !” she added. a cloth from very hot water, lather it with cient for a month or six weeks of this treatme:. t. Hi Le | 
gy pene Thank you,” said Mr. Ward unsmilingly. Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to Get a cake today. It is for sale by dea : g s 
Styles. ASaving “Now may I present my friend, who is also— everywhere throughout the United States a'\ 


message of Bittle. oe “a al your face. When the heat has expanded Canada. 
rll << er—aguestin my house— Mr. William the pores, rub in wry gently a fresh 
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Over 3000 & 



































- : Write today f le—For 4c we will sen 4 
fort and And when the girl turned to hold out her lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot “ week's sin cae Be tee. samples of Wood: To those who 
dealers to buy economy hand to Williamson, Mr. Ward followed waterand latherapplicationseveral times, jury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Ponwer eleioniean 
Srom, or by mail 9 worththe Scott’s example and departed. In not more stopping at once tf your nose feels sensi- Aas gg en re jqeest on rm a Finish pe ticny 
: 2 . F : . 4 rove Ave., Cincinnati n Canada, 5 
if mone ts near. asking. Pte! pool muenee ame te 7 tiv. “Then finish by rubbing the nose The Andrew J ergens Co., Ltd., 203 Sherbrooke Of 











forafew minutes witha lump ofice. Street, Perth, Ontario. Our work is n 
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Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept.A, Marlborough, Mass. 


See our exhibit atthe Panama Exposition. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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Millions upon millions of 
women of every height, 
weight and type of figure 
have worn Thomson’s 


e e 
“Glove-Fitting” 
(TRADE MARK, Reg.) 
corsets, during a period of 
over sixty years. Each 
season, beautiful new 
models for every figure 
embody the very last 
ideas in style and always 
emphasize our more than 
half century of fame in 
“Glove-Fitting” comfort 

and wearability. 
Each year more women 
wear these famous corsets 
At all dealers’, $1 to$5 | g 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER & ~s = 
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About Babies 


Both of these books are FREE 





(ur catalog illustrating and describing everything in infants’ 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
[his catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
fostte you, acopy of Dr. Holt's celebrated book on the “Care 
and Feeding of Children.’” 


‘ur catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
iren's wear ever published, and in addition illustrates and 
ribes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, Mater- 
n Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, 
Dacnty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway and Fifth 
\\ nue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts, etc. 
!t ¢ pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or how 
‘l your order may be. We guarantee a@bsolute satisfaction on 
vthing we send or money refunded. Do not fail to write 
to tay for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE upon 
a) Flication. 


\\ BELLASHESS&.@ Mi 


IGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 
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HAIRORESS 
EASILY DONE |) 


electrified. 





name with money or stamps. 
Money willingly refunded. 


in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way — far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 







Every curler 


Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 





[ ¢ cc WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY } | 
&7 SOUTH FRONT ST., PHILA. 








Highest Quality Engraved 


WEDDINGS 


To those who demand the best we cater especially 
: Correct forms and phraseology; 
aultlessly executed, all-hand engraving. Crane's Kid 


pe exclusively. 


‘inish paper only, used. 


Of Your Stationer or Of Us 


Our work is now available through the best Stationers, 
rite us regarding your require- 


ewelers and Printers. 
Nents, asking for Samples “B. 


B. WADSWORTH CO., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
ve e' 


School Commencemients, Calling Cards, Social Stati 








WHERE THE GIRL 
FAILS THE COLLEGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


present, it must be a pure and noble life. 
“For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

The girl fails her college if she does not catch 
something of its high inspiration. 

She fails it if she contents herself with an 
idle and frivolous life; because she ought to 
know something of the aims of life. 

She fails it if she is a self-absorbed student, 
going her own way, and not giving out some- 
thing of the riches she has received. 

She fails it most of all if she accepts lower 
standards, if she conforms to usages she can- 
not approve of, if her lamp is not kept trimmed 
and burning. 

And she does not often fail! Much of the 
social betterment work is in the hands of col- 
lege women. Many helpful and delightful 
books stand to their credit. Many happy 
homes with healthy children are theirs. They 
have gone in numbers to foreign lands to help 
both the souls and bodies of men. 


GREAT problem faces us in America, in 
which I hope to see college women taking 
even a more active part than at present: 

We have no established church. We are 
founded on the broadest principles of religious 
liberty, and there is danger that freedom of 
conscience may be carried to an irreligious 
extreme, as was said by the Puritans of the 
Rhode Island Colony in the early days. All 
varieties of belief and all eccentricities of 
practice flourish in this freedom. Every man 
becomes a law to himself. Church attendance 
for common worship has fallen off. On Sunday 
morning the automobile claims more than the 
church in too many places. Protestants of 
every denomination have become lax in sup- 
port of the church. People of excellent life and 
character no longer are regular worshipers in 
public. Think of the community in which you 
live. Are there not many good men who seldom 
see the inside of a church? This is a fact to 
be reckoned with. Has the church lost its 
power? Are men held by fear, and, as the ter- 
rible old doctrines have ceased to be taught, 
have they lapsed into indifference? 

Worship must always have its place in the 
highest life. We need to adore, we need to 
contemplate perfection. If the old ways of 
worship are outgrown, some better ways must 
be found, always bearing in mind that the 
church is the House of God. Is it not partly 
the trouble that we have gone to church to 
hear a famous divine, to be instructed, some- 
times amused, rather than to worship? 

Women cling to tradition, and still go to 
church in large numbers. But where are the 
men? If the church gave them what they 
needed they would be there. Perhaps they do 
not know their own need. The problem of pre- 
paring daily bread is in the women’s hands. Is 
not this larger problem too? A woman can 
certainly train her children to recognize this 
need of spiritual sustenance, and she can make 
sure that it is given. There are holy men who 
can break the bread of life, who too often break 
their own hearts over the hardness of the world. 
It is women, trained women, who can help in 
this vital issue. ‘‘ Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord,” the Psalmist sings. ‘ Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it” is literally true. Without 
a recognition of the divine in this present life 
the people perish. 


\ E LIVE in a day of organization, of cor- 

porate effort. Too often the person is 
excluded, the rule of the majority goes its ruth- 
less way. We must get back to individual 
responsibility, where each person can work out 
his highest possibilities, recognizing himsclf as 
part of a great whole, but an integral part, a 
vital unit. And there is no way to achieve this 
except by realizing the individual soul as a 
part of the Author of life. 

‘*There is a common spirit that plays within 
us, yet makes no part of us, and that is the 
Spirit of God,” writes Sir Thomas Browne, that 
great philosopher, who was also a physician. 
“Whosoever feels not the warm gales and 
gentle ventilations of this Spirit, though I feel 
his pulse, I dare not say he lives, for truly with- 
out this to me there is no heat under the 
Tropick; nor any light though I dwelt in the 
body of the Sun.” 

It is the Spirit that quickeneth, and who- 
ever fails to receive that quickening fails not 
only the college that trained her, and its count- 
less numbers of wise and holy forbears, but 
misses the very aim and object of her being. 





Those Nights of Broken 
Sleep 


By Strickland Gillilan 


WE USED to worry for our children’s 
sakes— 

Because young Jim would carry garter snakes 
In his pants pockets, and because Jemime 
Would take the stairway two steps at a time. 


Many a night we’ve lain awake and fretted 
Because our Angelina, spoiled and petted, 
Threw oft her little milk cup to the floor; 
We lie awake and fret o’er these no more. 


For Jim is thirty-eight and doesn’t lug 

In any pocket snake or worm or bug; 

Jemime was thirty-five last June, and weighs 

Two hundred—does she skip the steps these 
days? 


While Angelina, thirty-two or so, 

Ceased, decades since, her little cup to throw 

Upon the floor Wish we had back the 
sleep 

We missed when o’er their faults we used to 
weep! 








TheNew SAXON$395 


Here is Mrs. Z. J. Parenteau of Pittsburg in her 
Saxon. She writes: “I have driven my Saxon 
labout 5,500 miles and have found it ideal for 
country driving as well as city use—at an exceed- 
ingly small upkeep. Ona recent trip from Pitts- 
burg to Monongahela, we took the wrong road, 
covering a route where no automobile had ever 
gone before. So we feel quite proud of our Saxon.” 


am Can Drive Yourself 


enthusiastic Saxon drivers. ‘They 
use their cars for shopping and 
calling, for taking the little folks 
out in the fresh air, for entertaining 
friends and—in many cases—for 
motoring husband or father to and 
from the office. 


Even when there is a bigger 
car in the family—the Saxon Road- 
ster does most of the work — it 
is so much more convenient and 
costs so much less to run. 


And where there is no larger 
car, the Saxon meets every motor- as 
ing need of the family of two or ‘ 
three. For the bigger family there 
is the Saxon ‘‘Six,’’ a fine, big, 
roomy, six-cylinder car at $785. 


Think of the delight of 
having your own’car—or a car that 
you could use just as much, just as 
easily, and just as safely as your 
men folks. 


Many a husband or father 
has voiced this objection: ‘‘I am 
afraid to have you drive an auto- 
mobile. It would be so difficult 
for you to handle.”’ 


But here is a car—the light 
weight, low-priced Saxon Road- 
ster $395 — that they can’t object 
to your driving. So easy is it to 
handle that it seems especially de- 
signed for the woman who desires 
the pleasure of driving herself. 


So light that it steers with- 
out effort. So simple that a five 
minute lesson will teach you how 
to drive it. 


So convenient (with electric 
starter and lights $70 additional) 
that there’s no work in operating 
it. Simply press a button and the 
motor starts and away you go. 





Hundreds of women all over 
the country are today happy and 






Think it over this very evening. Now is the time to 
get a car for spring driving. At your request we will 
gladly mail a copy of ‘‘Saxon Days.’’ Address Dept. 5. 


SAXON MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Mail Coupon for Samples 


Stews Polishing 
Made Easy 


For 50 years, Electro Silicon 
Polishing Powder has taken the 
drudgery out of brightening silver. 
You will be glad to know that we 
are now preparing 
Electro SiliconinCream 
form,too,retainingevery 
advantage of the famous 
powder. Both are mar- 
velous in their action 
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Let Us Send You . S 
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Try both the Powder and Cream at the same time and (2) © 
judge which you prefer. In half a century’s use, we & 
Electro Silicon has never marred the finest sur- © é 
face. It contains no grit, no acid and no other injuri- &} S ~S 
ous substance. Either form does the work in a oS 
time, with least effort on your part. > 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW Enciow 2c @@ & S 


pay postage and we will send you a sample of 
Electro Silicon Polishing Powder and our new 
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For Broiling 
or for Frying 
Appetizing 
Steak — 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Fry Pan 


is excellent because it stores up such 
a large amount of heat that it sears 
the meat immediately, cooks thor- 
oughly and quickly. 

The enormous pressure of rolling 
mills and stamping machines makes 
the metal in ‘‘ Wear-Ever” Pans 
dense, hard and smooth—one-eighth 
inch thick. 

Because the “‘Wear-Ever’’ Pan stores up 
more heat than ordinary fry pans, a large 
amount of heat should be applied to the pan 
when first placed over the fire in order to 
“fll” the pan with heat. As soon as the 


an is heated throughout, the amount of 
Peat should be reduced. 





Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


““Wear-Ever” utensils are stamped from 
thick, hard, sheet aluminum, without joints, 
seam or solder—cannot chip or scale — are 
pure and safe. 

If not obtainable at your dealer's, mail us 
10 two-cent stamps and we will send you, 

. ee . 
prepaid, a I-qt. ‘“Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. 
Send for our leaflet, “‘“Appetizing Recipes 
with the “‘Wear-Ever’ Fry Pan.” 





EAR-EVER 
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TADE mAr 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 

Dept. 12 or, if you live in Canada: 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me, prepaid, a sample 1-qt. “Wear 
Ever” Stewpan, for which I enclose 20 cents in 
stamps—money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 
Name. 
Address 
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OF Tas rose leaves—grateful, refresh- 

ing and guaranteed pure—this is the 
reason why babies (and mothers, too) 
are lavish with the indispensable 


% ee a 


TRADE MARK 


TALC 


Softest, smoothest, safest for the delicate skin. 
White and flesh tint. Three different kinds. 
Ask for Borated, Corylopsis of Japan, or Wis- 
taria, but alweys ask for AIR-FLOAT, the 
*“*Dime Aristocrat.”’ 


None better at any price. 
Handsome pound can 25¢ 


Talcum Puff Company 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 










At Your 
Dealer’s. 

Sample can 
sent postpaid 
for4cinstamps; 
also Beauty Book 




































THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


She left soon after, saying Mrs. Fowler liked her 
to be around in the evening, which was news 
to me, as she’d told me that the Fowlers always 
sat in the sitting-room together, the Doctor 
reading aloud till Mrs. Fowler got sleepy. 

After she’d gone Babbitts and I drew up to 
the stove, cozy and cheerful, with our feet on 
the edge of it. We’d come to know each other 
so well now that we’d other topics besides “‘ the 
case,” but that night we worked around to it, 
me picking at the box of candy Babbitts had 
brought, and rocking lazily, as contented as a 
child. 

Babbitts was still keen for that reward. He 
said to me: “You had your fingers on it once, 
and it’s my wish that you’ll get your whole 
hand on it next time.” 

“What a noble character,” said I, ‘‘calculat- 
ing for little Molly to get it all! Where do you 
come in?” 

“Oh, don’t bother about me,” says he; 
“‘yvou’ve a bad habit of thinking too much 
where other people come in. You got to quit 
it; it isn’t good business. Now what I want to 
arrange is for you and me to make an excursion 
out to the Wayside Arbor some afternoon.” 
“THE Wayside Arbor—what’Il we do there?” 
“Take a look over the ground. You see, 
with the process of elimination that’s been 
going on things have narrowed down to the 
vicinity of the crime. It’s my opinion that the 
murder was not only committed, but was 
planned around there. The police are losing 
heart and not doing much. As far asI can find 
out Fowler’s detectives— Mills and his crcowd— 
are getting their pay envelopes regular, but not 
getting anything else. Now let us combine 
our two giant intellects and see what we can 
see. 

‘““Haven’t they gone over every inch of it?” 
I wished to know. 

“They have—with a fine-tooth comb,” he 
admitted at once. ‘‘But that doesn’t prevent us 
going over it, and taking our fine-tooth combs 
along.”’ 

“Tsn’t Hines under surveillance?’’? was the 
next question I thought to put to him. 

‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed with a 
laugh, ‘“‘everybody’s under _ surveillance. 
There’s not one of the suspects but knows 
that he is expected to stay put and is doing it 
with the greatest care. But who is getting any- 
where? There’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
run out that way, call on Mrs. Cresset, and take 
a look in at the Wayside Arbor ourselves.” 

“Tm game,” I said, without stopping es- 
pecially to think about the matter. Then I 
added: ‘‘Though I can’t see what good it’s 
going to do.”’ 

“Tt’ll give us half a day together,”’ said he. 
I don’t know how you feel about it, but that 
looks worth while to me.” 

We made a date for the following Monday, 
my holiday, just eight weeks from the murder. 

he next morning I had a surprise, a kind 
that hasn’t often come my way. It was a 
letter, directed in typewriting, with a sheet of 
paper inside it, inclosing a fifty-dollar bill. On 
the paper, also typed, was written: ‘For Miss 
Morganthau—A small return for her recent 
good work in the Hesketh Murder Case.” 
That was all—no name, no date, no hand- 
writing. I don’t know what made me think 
right off of Mr. Whitney, unless it was because 
there was no one else who knew of what I’d 
done and could have afforded to send that 
much. The only other person it could have 
been was Jack Reddy, and somehow or other, 
after he’d asked me to be his friend, I felt cer- 
tain he wouldn’t send me money, no matter 
what I’d done for him. Friends don’t pay each 
other. 

I guess there wasn’t a more elated person in 
Longwood that morning than ‘“‘yours truly.” 
I'd had that much before—saved it; but I’d 
never had it fall out of the sky that way in one 
beautiful, crisp, new bill. 

The prudent part of me wanted to salt it 
down in the bank, but when I thought of the 
clothes I could buy with it I started right in 
writing a list of things on the back of the 
envelope. If it’ll make you think better of me 
I’ll confess that I wanted to look nice on that 
trip with Babbitts, the first real jaunt we’d ever 
taken, for I didn’t count those times in New 
York when we were sleuthing after Cokesbury. 
Just once in my life I was going to have a real 
blowout, and I wanted the chap who was 
taking me to feel he’d some lady with him. 


““ 


Wee three of us in the office I fixed things 

so I got Saturday afternoon and I hiked 
over to town with that bill burning in my purse 
like alive coal. And, my, it was great spending 
it! I was cool on the outside, looking haughty 
at the goods and casting them aside con- 
temptuous on chairs, but inside I was wildlike 
with the feeling of riches. I bought a one-piece 
silk dress that fitted me like every measure was 
mine, and a swell, tailored suit, rich and fine. 
For a hat I selected a nifty felt, nothing flashy, 
no trimming, just a rosette at one side, and 
with the last three dollars a purse, black striped 
silk, oval-shaped, with a ribbon to hang it to 
your wrist. 

It was six when I got home, carrying the 
boxes myself—pretty nearly dead with the 
weight of them, but not regretting one nickel 
of it. 

Midday Monday, when I came down to the 
parlor where Babbitts was waiting, he put his 
hand over his eyes, like the wooden Indian fig- 
ures you see in front of cigar stores, and pre- 
tended to stagger. 

““What good deed have I ever done,” says 
he, ‘‘that I’m allowed to walk the world with 
such a queen?” 

Then I felt certain that to break loose now 
and again is a healthy change. 


CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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Even such treatment 
cannot injure Valspar! 


O prove that water will not affect 
Valspar varnish we made this 
startling test at the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Show. would not scar—a dresser that 


would not spot? 
For four days a cake of ice was kept on 
a Valsparred table and boiling water 
was also poured on the table at frequent : 
intervals. to keep it new? 
Valspar - finished furniture. 
Yet, neither the extreme cold and 
dampness of the ice nor the extreme 
heat of the water did one bit of harm 
to the beautiful finish. 


Valspar,’’ 
placing on their best products. 


This test was repeated later at the Pure P€TOF varnish for floors, 


Food Exposition at Boston every day 


In your home, wouldn’t you prefer a 
table that could not be affected by spilled 
liquids? Or a sideboard that hot dishes 


Wouldn’t you Jike furniture that needed 
no other polish than soap and hot water 
Then insist upon 
Identify it 
by the little label, ‘‘Finished with 
that manufacturers are 


Remember, too, that Valspar is a su- 
doors and 
every use inside the house and out. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for A pril, 1915 
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perfumes 





for four weeks. 25,000 people a day 
saw this test made on a Valsparred 
dining table furnished by the Paine 
Furniture Company of Boston. 


Special Offer 


Valsparred furniture can be had in 
cither polished or the beautiful, modern 
dull finish—a dull finish that will not 
rub shiny. 


10c. 
and package, 
finish a small table or chair. 





In order that you may test it your- 
self, we will send, upon receipt of 
in stamps to cover mailing 
sufficient Valspar to 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


. Established 1832 
F VALENTINE’'S 





d It Chicago New York TRADE LE Ti N 
& y/ Boston Toronto R ISH 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White Par is A msterda m 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 





New York City 
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WEDDING CAKE 
IN BOXES 


with beautiful monogran 
and tied with ribbon 7° 
QW FO*F5 Ena FO bach 
Full description and prices 


in our Wedding Booklet No20 


sent free on request 


628 Fifth Avenue New York 


Established 1839 
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Colburnis Flavoring 


Savory goodness marks the cook 
ing of the housewives who use 


: They are full flavored,of the 


| right strength, and of quality 
fifat is er oaiaseed. 


The A.Colburn Compan 
Philadelphia ,U; gh ” 


Makers of Colburn's Mustard and | 
Extracts 
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Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Food? 
Sag ¥{ wena doctor will tell you that a refrigerator 


health of your family. 


in ware 





of genuine solid por 


absorb moisture— 


which cannot be kept clean and wholesome 
like a Monroe is always dangerous to the 


The Monroe is the refrigerator with food 


over an inch thick—every corner rounded. Not cheap 
enamel porcelain on a metal base, but one piece of beautiful, 
smooth, white, unbreakable porcelain ware which can be 
lzept free from breeding places for disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. Nothing to crack, chip or 


compartments 
in one piece— 





as easily cleaned as 
achina bowl—not a 
single crack, joint, 
corner, orany other 
lodging place for 
, dirt and the germs of 
disease and decay. 


Send For 
FREE 


“Using about one- 
third the ice the 
others did,””’ T. G 
Mackie, New Or- 
leans. “Cut ice bills 
from$36to$8,""T.W. 
Williams, Milwau- 
kee. “Will save 50 
per cent of ice over 





Approved by ordinary a 0 
A n s ators,”’ C. E. James, 
J Good Housekeeping Institute B oO O K Chattanooga. “ Re- 


duced ice bills nearly 








about refrigerators 
which explains all 
this and tells you 
how to select the 
home refrigerator— 


40percent,” Dr.B.H. 
Wells, Southport, 
Conn. “Saving 60 
per cent on my ice 
bills,” H. W. Webb, 


Gh Monroe” 








how to have better, 
more nourishing 
food—how to keep 
food longer without 
spoiling—how to 
cut down ice bills— 
how to guard 
against sickness— 
doct or’s bills. 


Columbus,O.“*Don't 
use much over half 
the ice we did be- 
fore,” Dr. G. F. 
Beasley, Lafayette, 
Ind. “Much more 
economical than 
any other of several 


30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory to you—saving you store 
profits. We pay freight and guarantee your 
money back and removal of refrigerator at no 








Read what physicians and others say 
about the wonderful 
health protection the Monroe affords: 





ice-saving and 


I have had,”’ Dr. 


O. B. Shreve, Sal- 
em, Mass. “Saved 
about 50 Ibs. of ice 


per day over anothier 
make of same size,” 
W. M. Rieke, Padu- 
cah, Ky. “Monroe 
twice as large as 
former refrigerator, 
cut ice bill more 
than half,” S. Dick- 


son, West Orange, 
N. J. “Economical 
in use of ice; and 
preserving in best 


manner articics 
placed in it,’ 
Dr. R. E. Stark- 
weather, Evanston, 
Il, “An ice saver, 
a@ germ preventer, 
hence a health pre- 
server to any farni- 
ly,” Dr. Chas. Hupe, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 








expense to you if you are not 
absolutely satisfied. Send for 
book now—letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. (P"iee8 Sta.7-C, Lockland, Ohio 
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Pour a x a 
little into Water 


The quantity which rises to the 
top and the clouding of the 
water show the presence of 
real lemon or orange oil. Imi- 
tation extracts dissolve, leaving 
the water clear, because they 
contain no oil. To be certain, use 














Besides the satisfaction 
of knowing you are 
using genuine lemon or 
orange, your desserts 
are noticeably improv- 
ed by the delicate flavor 
and tempting fragrance 
of Burnett’s. 
Sponge Cake 
Beat yolks of 2 eggs till thick, add 44 cup 
of sugar and beat. Add 3% cup hot water or 
milk, 14 cup sugar, 14 teaspoonful Burnett’s 
Lemon, whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff, and 
also 1 cup of flour, ¥% teaspoonful baking 
powder and 14 teaspoonful salt, mixed. 
The fresh, fruity flavor and appetizing 
aroma of Burnett’s Lemon and Orange 
are in marked contrast to the sharp acidity of 
imitation extracts and the frequent “‘turpen- 


tiney”’ taste of those made of inferior fruit. 
Use Burnett’s and save failures. 


Write for our new booklet of 115 
dainty desserts. Sent free if you 
mention your grocer’s name. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
| Dept. A 36 India St., Boston, Mass. 





























DOVE 





Trade-Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Under- muslins 


You care for style—dainti- 
ness—fit—durability in 
your under-muslins? All 
these you can be sure of, 
if when buying you insist 
on combinations, night 
gowns, corset-covers, un- 
der-skirts, etc., 








having the i i | 
“DOVE” label—instead of \ \ 
buying by guess. You will \\ 
love the “‘ DOVE.” \\ f 
nie wa} 
D. E. SICHER & CO. ih ‘ 
World's Largest Makers of AN ; 
Muslin Underwear A \Y 
Established 1872 New York NY 



























































































x SPRING STYLE BOOK 
¥DALSIMER SHOES dime 


Send today for our beautifully illustrated 
Sprin x Catalog showing a wide variety of shoes 
for Women, Men and Children and containing 
an authoritative article on “Care of the Feet”’ 
by Dr. Dalsimer. 

For 35 years Dalsimer Shoes have been rec- 























ognized for their exceptional quality and splen- 
- style. Made in all lengths and six widths 
ye 










able to fit nearly any foot perfectly. 
tting is the causeof most foot troubles. 
he Dalsimer “Nurses De Lyte’ Shoe(illus- 
is specially designed for Women with 
tender feet. Made of soft Durée kid, seamless, 
1 flexible soles and rubber heels, equally 
dfor house or street wear. Yourchoice 
of lace or button, high or oxford, $3.00 pre- 
paid, sizes 134 to 10, widths AA to F, 
Dalsimer Shoes are Absolutely 
Guaranteed. If you are not fully 
satisfied we Refund 
your Money. Our Catalog shows the newest 
styles in smart, comfortable shoes of splen- 
did value. Write for it NOW—It’s Free. 
8. DALSIMER & SONS 
1200 —— a a 






















































Ri burden yourself making baby’s clothes 
when we supply, every- * 

thing—Dressesto Diapers? 40-Piece Outfit $8.41 
Long Dresses from 39c, Maternity Corsets $1.50. 
Merino Shirts 25c up. Fine Flannel 45c yard. 
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Catalog Sent Free 57-A West 39th St, 
in Plain Envelope (Est.1909) New York City 






















THE GIRL TO WHOM 
ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 
GAVE HIS BIRTHDAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


size of a banquet hall. Great sliding windows 
left one side almost entirely open to the view 
of the beautiful Pasig River, winding and 
heavy-laden with banana trees, vines and wild 
tropical shrubbery. From the table the moon 
could be seen in the canopy of blue, while at 
one side hung the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. A large screen in one corner of the 
room was covered with ribbons from war vessels 
that had visited the shores of Upolu, and there 
were many native relics, snapshots and photo- 
graphs remindful of the days when Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a neighbor. 

There were sixteen guests at the birthday 
dinner party, including several naval officers 
and tourists who had visited Samoa, for on 
those occasions it is the custom to invite every 
one in the hostess’s acquaintance who is famil- 
iar with the shores of Stevenson’s old home. 
The menu of the dinner itself was European 
and American, with a Spanish dish or two, 
cooked by a Chinese who was told to serve a 
whole roast pig d Ja Samoa; he cooked it 4 la 
Filipino, which served the purpose just as well, 
and served it with a curious, thick, pale green 
sauce of a delicious flavor, the method of pre- 
paring which is known only to chefs in that part 
of the world. There was a birthday cake—the 
envy of all the feminine guests, because there 
were only nine candles on it! The fruits came 
from India, China, Australia and the Philip- 
pines. A native orchestra of mandolins and 
guitars played softly from behind a screen of 
palms, and at the close of the dinner the “ will” 
was read and a silent toast drunk to the mem- 
ory of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Then the guests went into the sala or 
drawing room, where Samoan songs were sung, 
amusing incidents that had happened at 
Vailima were retold, and those in the party 
who understood the graceful ‘‘ Siva” dance sat 
on the floor and sang quaint songs—half plain- 
tive, half barbaric—while bending, swaying 
and posturing in the weird and graceful motions 
that translate the spirit of the dance. 


ANOTHER occasion the birthday was 
celebrated in San Francisco at the time 

of the unveiling of the monument to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The dinner took place at a 
Miss Ide was in the city for a few days 





‘only—and the guests included all the literary 


celebrities of the Golden-Gate region, together 
with many other friends and admirers of the 
great writer, not forgetting the old tamale man 
of whom he was so fond. 

Stevenson’s name-daughter has cruised 
around the Pacific so many times that she 
could almost pilot a ship without looking ata 
map, but on one of these voyages—again when 
a member of one of the famous Taft parties— 
Cupid got hold of the wheel and Miss Ide 
became engaged to be married to W. Bourke 
Cockran, then Congressman from New York. 
During their residence in Washington a birth- 
day party was given at their home there. Offi- 
cial business prevented President Taft from 
being present, but he often joked about the 
conditions of the ‘‘will” and assured Mrs. 
Cockran that if she did not live up to every 
letter of it he fully intended to use his preroga- 
tive and take over the birthday—presents and 
all! The party was an interesting gathering of 
diplomats and other notables, and the name 
and thoughts of Stevenson ran gracefully 
through the conversation. There was always 
something fittingly cosmopolitan about these 
birthdays, world-wide in the gathering of their 
guests, brilliant like the author of them all. 

Paris was the setting for another birthday, 
although it was the least celebrated of any for 
the reason that Mrs. Cockran was in the French 
capital only on the way to America from Madrid, 
where she had been visiting her father, then 
Minister to Spain. The dinner took place just 
the same, and—well, the President of the 
United States didn’t get it that time either! 


N 1912 there was a gathering of more than 

the usual interest at Mrs. Cockran’s home, 
The Cedars, Port Washington, a beautiful es- 
tate on Long Island. The guest of honor was 
Mrs. Stevenson, widow of the author, together 
with other members of the family often spoken 
of in the Vailima Letters: Mrs. Strong, her son 
Austin, and his wife. Mrs. Stevenson, who 
then was failing in health, made the trip of a 
long distance from her home with great difhi- 
culty, spurred by the deep sentiment that clung 
to the celebration of the day. Who knows but 
that premonition told her it would be her last 
opportunity to partake with her husband’s 
name-daughter the felicities of his unique gift? 
In the guest-book that night Mrs. Stevenson 
wrote: ‘‘With memories of the past,” and 
signed “‘ Aolele,”’ her Samoan name. 

There were guests from many parts of the 
world, and during the evening poems and other 
selections from Stevenson were read. The 

‘‘will,’’ too, was brought forth and the famous 
silver tones of Mr. Cockran’s sonorous voice 
made plain the reading of it. Every stipula- 
tion for tenure was complied with, including 
many beautiful gifts of jewelry, books, compli- 
ments and other things. 

Last year Mrs. Cockran was in London, and 
the birthday celebration began with a theater 
party and supper the night before. After twelve 
o’clock flowers were brought in, and the orches- 
tra played Samoan music in honor of the occa- 
sion. The birthday night a dinner was given at 
the home of her father. 

Robert Louis Stevenson took a blind chance 
when he adopted a name-daughter without 
seeing her, but he was well rewarded, for she 
is not only ‘“‘a pretty girl, which hurts noth- 
ing,’”’ but is also keen in mind, brilliant in indi- 
viduality and beautiful in character. 



















Try My “24 Fireless Cooker 


30 Days at My Risk 


: HERE’S only one way to know the tremendous saving 
in fuel, saving in food, saving in work—and that is to 
try a Rapid for yourself in your own kitchen. That’s 
what I want you to do. Try it 30 days at my risk. You 
and your family will know the 
/ new savory, delicious natural >. 
"1 taste of meat and vegetables, 

A (2 with none of the flavor lost. You 
will marvel at the time-saving 

and the fuel-saving. 


If your experience turns out like the experiences of 
150,000 other women who now own Rapids, you will 
prize this cooker so highly you would never again do 
withoutit. But, suppose your experience is not the same 
as these other 150,000 women’s—suppose you don’t want 
to keep the Rapid after you have tested it for 30 days— 
why, I will simply take it back and refund any and all 
money you have paid. This is my absolute, binding 
guarantee. I sell hundreds of Rapids a day and every 
Rapid is sold with this guarantee—money back if not 
right or satisfactory in every way. 


Just Now I Am Making 
a Special Factory Price 


On 10,000 Cookers 


I am making a wonderfully low inside factory price on 10,000 Rapids to introduce them 
in new neighborhoods quick. Remember—you get your cooker straight from the factory, 
at this low wholesale factory price—the price I can offer by dealing direct with you. Iam 
making this special inside price to place these 10,000 cookers at once; for every cooker 
always brings me four or five orders from the friends and neighbors of the people who buy. 
They find out that my Rapid does truly save you fuel money, save you work and cook 
your food far better than the old way. 


Send for Free Home Science Cooker Book 


Book contains 150 recipes by famous chefs, showing 
how the Rapid cooks or prepares every dish you serve. 
It roasts, stews, steams, fries and bakes every kind of 
meat, fish and vegetables — makes 
delicious soups, puddings, break- 
fast foods—preserves—does scores 
of things you never knew a 
Fireless Cooker could do. Did 
you know that ice-cream and 
all the ices and salads are pre- 
pared by the Rapid? 


Aluminum Lined Through- 
out—Full Equipment of 
“Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils. 








In cooking with the Rapid the heat cannot escape. 
The kitchen keeps sweet and cool. Rapid is sanitary, 
compact, has convenient special casters to roll under 
table out of way. Book shows letters of scores of 
customers telling how the Rapid has cut their gas bills 
and food bills. 

No watching or care. 
waste. 

Gives more time and leisure to every woman. Send 
for my Free Home Science Book. A postal will do. 
With the book I will send you my low prices. Address 


WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 313, Detroit, Mich. 


Food cannot burn, spoil or 




















Above and beyond its sweet deliciousness honey 
is of wonderful food value—what further proof 
could one ask than this quotation from the Bible: 
Matt. 3:4—And his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 


Here honey was sustenance—you will find it so. 


Honey— 


Flowers Make It— Bees Gather It 
Man Acts Only asthe Distributing Agent 


3,000,000 bee trips to flowers are represented in a pound 
of honey. When you realize that one little drop of 
honey contains thousands of bee sips from the hearts 
of thousands of flowers you don’t wonder at the exqui- 
site deliciousness of this pure product of Nature. 


AirlinE 
Ftoney 


is particularly good—really the ultimate of honey 
goodness—because it is selected for super-quality 
from an enormous honey yield and then so packed 
that all the flavor is preserved from evaporation or 
other loss and all outside contamination is kept out. 


A Sample for 10c 


An individual honeycomb or a small jar sent, post- 
paid, for 10c and your dealer's name—also ‘Honey 
‘ook Book Free—send for them. 

Ask your dealer for Airline Honey—comes in jars 
<a (just the pure extracted honey) or in the comb, 

packed airtight to preserve flavor, cleanliness and 

purity and to prevent substitution. If your dealer 

can’t supply you, we will. 


The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


‘*The Home of the 
Honey Bees”’ 


































































































































































































































Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—fullof Lifeand 
Energy. 


When each vital organ is as strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 


Chronic Ailments. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure. 


You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 


I no longer need to say what “I can 
do,” but what “I HAVE DONE.” | 
have helped 70,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very besi—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 


I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 


I am at my desk from 
8 A. M.to 5 P. M. person- 
ally supervising my work. 
When in Chicago come to 
see me. 


My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal! 
to common sense. [ully 
one third of my pupils are 
sent to me by those who 
have finished my work. 


I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 

If you are > perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won’t 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experi- 
ence, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 
authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure 








of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her es 
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We will Send You Postpaid 
This Book and a Can of 


SOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


enough for polishing a small floor, 
an automobile, a piano or several 
pieces of furniture. 


You will find it splendid as a polish for 


Automobiles 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Pianos 

It is clean and easy to use and economical. It 


imparts a perfectly hard, dry, artistic finish of 
great beauty and durability. 


doumsons WOOD DYE 


For the artistic coloring of all wood. With it 
inexpensive soft woods, such as Pine, Cypress, 
Fir, etc., may be finished so they are as beauti- 
ful as hard wood. Made in 17 standard shades. 
For 10c we will send you Post-paid the Instruc- 
tion Book and a can of Johmson’s Prepared Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH4, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Floors 











For handkerchief box < or amonget li erie—a CALEN- 
DAR CARD perfumed with delicious Lys-Riviera for 10 
pomes with addresses of ladies whom our catalog would 
interest. 


PARFUMERIE RIVIERA, 450 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE WHY OF MY 
METHODS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


temporary, wasn’t he? But was the Reforma- 
tion? Moody was temporary, but were his 
converts? How about Pentecost? Do you 
think that anything that God permits to result 
from that experience in the pulpit can be tem- 
porary or can belost? Not much. The revival 
is just as much in God’s plan on the spiritual 
side as Nature is on the material. God has a 
plan and a way of working the world, and a 
fellow has got ito work in harmony with God’s 
plan or he can’t have to eat. Let him plant in 
January and see what he’ll get in the way of 
crops. 

“Do you know who says my work in the 
cities is temporary?” asked ‘‘ Billy,’’ and his 
eyes shot fire as he looked into his friend’s eyes. 
“It’s the ministers who are too lazy to work 
after me or haven’t got the punch to cement 
the work that I create and awaken. 

‘I’m like a doctor who is called to the house 
to bring a baby into the world. He delivers 
the child from its mother, but does he raise the 
child afterward? Now, that’s me. I come toa 
city, I awaken the people, I get them thinking 
about religion, I head them right. But when I 
get through I absolutely refuse to assume any 
responsibility for what takes place afterward. 
Thenit’s up to the churches. Then the preacher 
must take hold and keep on the way they are 
going. The trouble is they are not doing it. 
There’s where the shoe pinches, and then of 
course they lay it to me. But they can do it. 
The Catholics do it, take it from me. Out in 
Illinois a Catholic priest told me he had three 
hundred people in his church that never had 
been to mass for twenty years. And he kept 
them there and they’ re there now. That’s the 
way to do it—the ‘follow-up’ system, same as 
in business. You don’t let a customer get 
away from you once you get him, do you? Not 
much you don’t. You follow him up. And 
that’s what the churches ought to do, but 
don’t. I start them right, and that’s all I 
can do.’’ 

“‘Have you any. idea yourself of the percent- 
age of those that ‘hit the trail’ at your meet- 
ings - remain faithful?” asked ‘‘Billy’s” 
friend. 

“No, I couldn’t have,’’ answered ‘‘Billy.” 


“T never keep records and don’t allow my: 


committee to keep them. They mean nothing 
in the long run, for it all depends on the work 
that the churches do after I leavea city. Out 
in Kansas one minister says he has held ninety 
per cent. of the’converts, but that was because 
of the man and the way he has got after them. 
My men take the names of the converts and 
the church they either attend or would like to 
attend and we hand those cards over to the 
church. Then it’s up to those churches. I 
never kept a re cord in my life. Ido my work 
and then I go on. 


To What He Attributes His Success 


O WHAT do you attribute your success, 

‘Billy’? Folks often say they can see no 
psychological reason for your power,’’ said the 
friend. 

“*Oh, you fellows are getting at the wrong 
end of the rope, don’t you see?”’ said “Billy,” 
and his face showed his impatience. ‘‘ You fel- 
lows are always looking for some ‘psycholog- 
ical’ or ‘ philosophical’ explanation of what is 
as simple as A, B,C. Now, here it is: The Lord 
is doing it. The Spirit of God is moving might- 
ily upon the hearts of people today. . You can’t 
understand this thing if you leave God out. 
So far as I am concerned, we know that at in- 
tervals the Lord has chosen certain men for the 
stirring up of His people. It just seems as if I 
may be that instrument. That’s all. But it is 
not me. It’s the message back of me that’s 
doing it. Iam true to that message and to the 

Lord Who gives it to me. I have kept clear of 

all the heresy and all the various doctrines 
and things of that kind that have come up. I 
follow and try to explain Christ’s doctrines. 
I have never flown off on a tangent—always 
been true to God and hewn straight to the line. 
I am preaching true to the Spirit of God. 
That’s all. 

‘When I started out to preach J started in 
little towns and put up my own tent and took 
care of it myself. I learned how to do that be- 
cause in those towns nobody would know any- 
thing about a tent. I put up the tent and 
learned how to stake out and tie the knots. 
From that point the work has developed until 
now the call has come to the large cities. I 
never ran ahead of the call. I just let it go 
where it has gone. I have never put one string 
forth myself. 

**In New York they are now trying to work 
up a public meeting to call me, as they say, 
to come there and preach. I say no; just lay 
off the job. If the Lord wants me in New York 
He will indicate it in His own way, but I 
won’t give my consent to anybody working up 
a meeting for me. It is a growth of twenty 
years, that is what it is. It is simply following 
the leading of the Holy Spirit. That is all 
there is to it. You can philosophize until you 

are black in the face, and you can’t figure it 
out in any other way than to the real cause: the 
Lord’s own doing.” 


“It Isn’t Me—It’s God” 


OU don’t attribute your success, then, to 
any personal qualification?” asked the 
friend. 

**Not fora minute. Why, look at me; have 
I the presence, the voice, the delivery? No, 
sir. Itis God, God, God!” 

And bang went “ Billy’s”’ fist three times. 

“Vou leave yourself out of it?”’ 

“Yes, I do. I don’t like this interjecting of 
personality. It doesn’t go: it isn’t right: it 
isn’t the truth. It leaves God out of it; and, 
boy, you can’t do it, take it from me.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83 
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“50 Years” 


says this dentist, “since I was a 
boy, Ihave used the unequalled 


odo nt 
Jor the teeth 


Sozodont Liquid is for morning use, to 
clean all hard-to-reach crevices in and 
between the teeth. Sozodont Paste or 
Powder is for evening use, to brighten 
and polish the teeth. This with a visit 
tothe dentist regularly is perfect care of 


the teeth. 


Two weeks’ trial of liquid and powder or 
paste for 4c in stamps, and our special 
offer which you cannot resist. Address 


New York 


HALL & RUCKEL 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Brockie & Hastings, Architects, Philadelphia 


For All Kinds of Houses 


from bungalows and camps to suburban 
residences and country mansions, t 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are most beautiful and appropriate for the shingles, 
siding or timbers. The colors are clear and transpar- 
ent and bring out the beauty of the grain of thy 
wood instead of covering it as paint does. 
only half as much as paint, can be put on twie ice as 
fast, the colors are lasting, and the Creosote 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Sor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


4 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 























REC.US. PAT. OFF, 


SUSPENDER WAISTS 


For Boys and Girls 


Unlike belts, ordinary suspend- 


Style 
B 


ers or braces, the Kazoo sup- 
ports the knickerbockers, holds 
the stockings snug and smooth 
and makes standing erect natu- 
ral. Various styles for different 
ages at 50 cts. or 75 cts. a pair. 


Growing girls should also wear the Kazoo 
Waist and Hose Supporter. It affords com- 
fort and neatness in dress with perfect 


freedom of action. 


At department, clothing, furnishing and 
notion stores, or by mail on receipt of price. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send today for interesting booklet. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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Beauty and Service 
for 15 cents 


Make your white dresses and suits of 
INDIAN HEAD” and you will have 
e beauty and service of linen at one-third 
ecost. Because it doesn’t wrinkle easily, 
hesses made of it stay fresh a long time. 
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Use it instead of Linen 
7,33, 36, 45 in. wide at 122 to 25c a yard 


Ask for it at your dealer’s. Be sure you get the 
enuine with “INDIAN HEAD” on the selvage. 


it hasn’t this selvage mark, it isn’t Indian Head. 


A Useful Sample FREE 
Write for po s dress of Indian Head, cut 


ady tosew with directions, to show you the 
ality of Indian Head, how well it washes 
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‘Comfort for 
yer pee” 


SEND FOR FREE aakenanti — 


Your Baby Should Be Kept Warm 
With Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and suffering. 
Non-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and 
long wearing without the ruinous teaseling process. 
Therefore, no irritating nettles, no weakening of 
yam, and no disappointment after washing. We 
sell direct to mothers. Be -ware of substitutes and 
imitations. ‘* Non-Nettle”’ is stamped every _half 
yard ou 1 eelvage. WE DO NOTSELLTO DEALERS. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive sample books as above. Also illustrated 
catalozue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flanncls, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes, 
and |ii:ndreds of necessary articles for expectant 
Mothess and the new baby. No advertising on wrap- 
per. lor 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Sole (distributors of Non-Nettle White Flannels 
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From Field to Family | 
Positively Pure 


Away from the crowds, in the heart of Minnesota’s 

Creamery Section, Hormel’s Dairy Brand Prod- 

ucts are cured and packed just where they grow. 
his~-plus the model Hormel methods—makes 

them as wholesome as they are delicious. 

If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct 
y express. Dairy Brand Ham, 20c pound. Dairy 


tand Bacon, 30c pound, f. 0. b. Austin. Send 
money-order. 


GEO. A.HORMEL & CO. Austin, Minn. 

















te 100 ved Announcements, $5.40 

A Ol” NE Invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 

' . : Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 Fn- 
graved Calling Cards, $1. Write for samplesandcorrect 
forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut5t., Phila., Ps. 








THE WHY OF MY 
METHODS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


““And never have I seen a more earnest face 
on a man as ‘Billy’ Sunday said these words,”’ 
said the friend. 


What He Does With His Money 


OW, ‘Billy,’ that brings us to a personal 

question about yourself. There’s a good 
deal of talk, you know, about where you come 
in financially, what you do with that huge 
collection that is taken up at your last meeting 
in a city. Would you care to talk on that?” 

“Sure, why not?” The evangelist’s eyes 
opened wide. ‘‘Why, my dear chap, I have 
nothing to hide. The way the money part of 
my campaigns is worked is this: I am guar- 
anteed nothing—not a copper—when I come 
to acity. I get no pay. Then, just before the 
last meeting is held the committee goes around 
to private individuals and corporations and 
asks if they feel that I have done the city any 
good, and, if so, whether they will subscribe 
forafundto goto me. That has to be done, for 
if I relied entirely upon the free offering at the 
last meeting I wouldn’t get enough to keep 
my family of four from starving. That money 
so subscribed goes to me, and also the collec- 
tions on the last day of the meetings. 

“‘Now, what do I do with it? Well, no one 
has the right to ask me that, for it is nobody’s 
business. But I’ll tell you just the same. I 
do this: When I get that offering I figure out 
from that offering what it cost me to get it, 


in salaries and all. Then I take one-tenth of ° 


that right out and put it in the bank as the 
Lord’s one-tenth. From that I check out for 
people that need money. 

“*T have three different bank accounts: one 
for my personal account, and one for Mrs. 
Sunday’s personal account, and we have a com- 
bination for the Lord. Whenever she signs a 
check on the Lord’s account she signs her name 
and mine. Whenever I sign a check on the 
Lord’s account I sign her name and mine both. 
I get a pile of begging letters from every nook 
and corner in the United States—two million 
dollars a year in amounts they ask for, to say 
nothing of as many letters leaving the amount 
to me. They come from every nook and corner 
for every conceivable thing you can imagine. 
Of course, I can’t respond tothem, and I choose 
my own way of giving. 

“The committee pays two-thirds of the sal- 
aries of my helpers; I pay one-third. They 
don’t want me to pay any, but I do because 
I think it is right. I pay at least seven thou- 
sand dollars a year as my part of the salaries 
of my helpers. That’s the way it works.” 


“I Won’t Sell Myself” 


‘| NEVER sell myself; I won’t go anywhere 
or do anything on a salary or guarantee. 
I have refused a thousand dollars a day on 
the Chautauqua platform for next summer. 
Another offer is twenty thousand dollars for 
twenty talks during my vacation. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars for July is another offer. Vaude- 
ville managers say to me: ‘Name your own 
price.’ I say: ‘No, sir, that isn’t my game.’ 

“*Tf I wanted to make money, I could make 
enough in one week to keep my family for a 
whole year. I wouldn’t have to go around and 
leave my home in Indiana as I do now and wear 
myself out all the year around. That would 
be selling myself and my message for so much, 
and that I won’t do. I won’t charge for my 
services. I leave it to the people to give me what 
they think I am worth to their community. 
But the money game is not my game.’ 

And one need only to look into “Billy’s” 
eyes and his letters to see what he says is true. 
He could unquestionably be the greatest 
money-maker in America today if he chose. 
But he doesn’t choose! 


His Creed in Eleven Words 


OW, ‘Billy,’ one last question: What, in 
a few words, is your creed?”’ 

“Creed?” laughed the evangelist. “‘That’s 
funny, boy. Well, I’ll tell you: I am an old- 
fashioned [sic/] preacher of the old-time 
religion which has warmed this cold world’s 
heart for two thousand years. I believe the 
Bible is the Word of God, from cover to cover. 
I believe the man who magnifies the Word of 
God in his preaching is the man whom God will 
honor. So, with the Bible, I say, if you repent, 
you'll be saved; if you don’t, you ll go to hell. 

** But if you want my “creed? terser yet, here 
it is, and in a’ few words too: I am against 
everything that the devil is in favor of.” 

And that, in eleven words, is “Billy” 
Sunday’s gospel. And no one can ever doubt 
the man or his sincerity who has once met him. 





“Are You There?” 
By Strickland Gillilan 


LIKE to play close by my father’s den, 
Where he’s at work, and every now and then 

Ask: “Father, are you there?’’ He answers 
back: 

“Yes, son.” 
track 

All into bits, he stopped his work and came 

And wiped my tears, and said: ‘‘ Boy, boy! 
Be game!”’ 

And then he showed me how to fix it right, 

And I took both my arms and hugged him 
tight. 

Once, when I’d asked him if he still was there, 

He called me in and rumpled up my hair, 

And said: “How much alike are you and I! 

When I feel just as boys feel when they cry, 

I call to our Big Father, to make sure 

That He is there, my childish dread to cure. 

And always, just as I to you, ‘ Yes, son,’ 

Our Father calls, and all my fret is done!” 


That time I broke my railroad 









































Pronounced ‘debb- e- voice’ 


—the original Brassiére 


and the best — “all that its im- 
itators try to be.”? Women of style 
and good taste insist on the DEBEVoISE 
because nothing else for over-the- 
corset wear can so enhance the charm 
and beauty of figure and gown. 

Try it—and see the difference in 
your appearance, comfort and health. 


Brassiéres for EVERY 


Figure and Occasion 


All the DeBevoise types here shown 
are made in a complete variety of 
materials and trim, 50c up. At leading dry goods 
and department stores everywhere. The genuine, 
labeled as shown below, is guaranteed perfect in fit, 
effect, workmanship and wear. Ask your merchant 
for the ** debb-e-voice ’’— and look for that label! 


Do you know how to select the 





type of Brassiére best suited to your figure? 











Our new 1915 Style Book tells you. Beau- 











tifully illustrated with 125 photographs. 
Write us today for ne ae copy. 


; 0-A B’ 
Chas. R. DeBevoise Co. Mo York Gao 
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For Floors, Stairs, Woodwork, Furniture— 
every place where the wear comes hardest and 
beauty counts for the most—use Kyanize 


—the toughest and most durable Wood Finish possible to make. It 

will not crack, peel or chip, is easily applied, dries quickly and hard 

with a permanent gloss that brings out the natural beauty of the 
wood, cleans perfectly, and is thoroughly sanitary. 


Fill out and send us the 
25 -Cent Can F REE coupon shown below and 
enclose with it twelve 2-cent stamps to pay for postage, 
packing and a 1-inch, chisel-edge brush to put it 
on with. This gives you plenty of Kyanize to doa 

real piece of work and a first-class, handy brush. 


Draw your pencil around the color youwant. Natural—Light Oak— Dark Oak— 
Chesty— Walnut —Mahogany— Rosewood —Colonial Green— White Enamel. 


Boston Varnish Company 
44 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Please cond me free as offered above a full half- 
pint can of Kyanize. I enclose twelve 2-cent stamps 
to pay for bi postage and packing. 


Address 












































as ivory). 





satin brass. 








tarnish or rust. Fit any 
overdrapes and valance, 







quickly taken down. 
You'll be delighted with 














pressed by hand. 


Curtain rods matching 
woodwork or draperies 


Women of taste are enthusiastic over Kirsch 
Curtain Rods in colors. The new finish is beau- 
tiful—it is called Bon Ebur Covering (good 
Guaranteed not to chip, peel or crack. Made 
in White, Old Rose, Mahogany, Oak, Early English—in 
fact in any finish. Made also in oxidized copper and 


Never sag or tarnish 


Kirsch Flat Rods are guaranteed never to sag, turn black, 


useless knobs to attach or detach—simplest brackets you 
have ever seen—curved ends very graceful and allow 
draping clear to casing. 
Never come down accidentally. 


Patented 


Flat Rods 


Novelty Scrim-or-Net Curtains 
guaranteed to hang straight 


Always cut by the thread—hems turned by the thread and 
Accurate mitering. 
made. Guaranteed to hold color and lustre after washing. 





te curtains, 
all on one fixture if desired—no 


window— 


Rods are easily put up and 


The window 
in the picture 
No. 91-A White 
rod used in illustra- 
tion. Inside Cur- 
tain No. 3090— 
Marquisette 
trimmed with 
Cluny Edging and 
Insertion. Comesin 
three colors, White, 
Cream and Beige. 
Stock size two and 
one-half yards, spe- 
cial lengths on or- 
der. Overdrape and 
valance are made 
from No. 3558—a 
50-inch material § 
split to’ make 25- 
inch overdrape. 
Furnished in com- 
binations, Blue and 
Green, Rose and 
Green, or Brown 
and Green. 
Trimmed with Edg- 
ing 8147 to match. 





























KIRSCH 


Painstakingly 


Highest quality, yet cost no 















Send 10c for pair 
Hold Backs” 
worth 25c 
As an introduction to 
Kirsch non-tarnishing 
goods, send 10c ‘for pair 
‘Hold Backs’’—hold 
the curtains gracefully. 
Convenient for bed- 
room use. When not in 
use closes against cas- 
ing. Send 10c for pair 
of satin brass “ Hold 
Backs” worth 25c, or 
send 15c for pair in 
white. Enclose 2cstamp 
to cover postage. 





more. Sold always one pair 
to the package—name Kirsch 
on box and guarantee label. 
See our rods and curtains at 
your dealer’s. 


Write for booklets 
giving many effective window 
draping ideas, and which de- 
scribe the rods and the curtain 
materials used. The many im- 
provements of Kirsch Flat 
Rods—also the extra value and 
beauty of Kirsch Novelty Cur- 
tains—fully explained. Write 
today, giving dealer’s name. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 


12 Prospect “tm 













Sturgis, Michigan, U. 8. A 
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} After the bath a 


of talc powder 


spread gently over the 


makes the touch 


of clothing light and 


soft and smooth. 


BABCOCKS 


CORYLOPSIS 


JAPA 


é aRLE POWDER 


is fine in texture and 
of rare fragrance. 

Its fascinating mild 
scent—widely but never 
successfully imitated— 


masterpiece of 


gentle perfumery. 
Distinctive—charm- 


ing—yet soft 
and unobtrusive. 


L5C At drug- and depart- 


ment-stores or from 
us by mail if you can’t get 
itthere. Inany case: Your 
Money Back if you want it. 


AP. BABCOCK CO 


Toilet Powders 
Toilet Waters 


NEW YORK PARIS 


Perfumes 
Sachets 


















Wedding 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of enveope, 0. Write for 
samples. Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 seciaaht 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Georgiana, and he, like her, had returned to 
the country home and his father’s farm be- 
cause his aging parents could not spare him, 
and he was the only son whose lack of other ties 
left him free to care for them. He and this girl 
had been schoolmates and longtime friends— 
with interesting intervals of enmity during the 
earlier years, but now sworn comrades, though 
they still quarreled at times. It looked, after 
a minute, as if this would be one of those times. 

“T didn’t just get you,” complained James 
Stuart through the window. 

“Wait till I come in. I can’t tell all the 
neighbors.”’ 

Georgiana polished off her last pane, pushed 
up the window and slipped into the room, 
quite unnecessarily assisted by Stuart. 

“‘T can’t understand,”’ began the young man, 
eying with approval her blooming face, frost- 
stung and smooth in texture as the petals of 
a rose, ‘‘why you’re washing the windows of a 
room that’s always shut up.” 

“‘Jimps, if you were Mrs. Perkins next door 
I’d understand your consuming curiosity. As 
it is * 

“‘Going to have company?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Then—what in thunder He 

“We're going to have a boarder, if you must 
know.” Georgiana began to attack the inside 
of the window. 

““A boarder? What sort?” 

“A very good sort. He’s a literary person 
with a book to write.” 

“Great cats! Not the man at the hotel?” 

“T believe he was to exist at the hotel— 
if he could—for twenty-four hours,” admitted 
Georgiana. 

“But that man,” objected Mr. James Stuart, 
“‘is a—why, he’s—he doesn’t look like that sort 
at all.” 

‘‘What sort, if you please?” 

“The literary. He looks like a—well, I took 
him for a professional man of some kind.” 


EORGIANA laughed derisively. ‘‘Jimps! 
Isn’t authorship a profession?” 

“Well, I mean, you know, he doesn’t look 
like an ink slinger; he looks like some sort of a 
doer. He hasn’t that dreamy expression. He 
sees with both eyes at once. In other words, he 
seems to be all there.” 

‘“‘Your idea of literary men is a disgrace to 
your education, Jimps. Think of the author- 
soldiers, and author-engineers—and author- 
Presidents of the United States,” she ended 
triumphantly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ admitted Stuart. “‘The 
thing that does is that he’s coming here. I 
can’t say that appeals to me. How in time 
did he come to apply?” Georgiana told him 
briefly. Stuart looked gloomy. ‘‘That’s all 
right,” he said, ‘‘as long as he confines himself 
to being company for your father. But if he 
takes to being company for you—look out!” 

“Absurd! He’s years older than I, and he 
caid he would be working very hard. I shall see 
nothing of him except at the table. Heavens! 
Don’t grudge us anything that promises to re- 
lieve the monotony of our lives even a little!” 

Stuart whistled. ‘‘Monotony, eh? In spite 
of all my visits? Allright. But I’d be just as 
well pleased if he wore skirts. And mind you— 
your Uncle Jimps is coming over evenings just 
as often as and a little oftener than if you 
didn’t have this literary light burning on your 
hearthstone. See?” 

He went away, his thick fair hair, uncapped, 
shining i in the morning sunlight, his arm wav- 
ing a comradely farewell back at the window, 
where a white cloth flapped in reply. 

“Dear old boy!” thought Georgiana affec- 
tionately; ‘‘what should I do without him?” 

That afternoon, just before the supper hour, 
the boarder’s trunk arrived. It was borne 
upstairs by the village baggageman, who com- 
plained bitterly of its weight. It was an 
aristocratic-looking trunk, and it bore labels 
which indicated that it was a traveled trunk. 
Shortly afterward the boarder himself appeared 
and was allowed to betake himself at once to his 
room, from which he emerged at the call of the 
bell, and came down promptly. Meeting Mr. 
Warne limping slowly through the hall, he 
offered his arm, and in the dining room placed 
his host in his chair with the gentle deference 
so welcome to an older man from a younger. 

Georgiana, as she served one of the undeni- 
ably simple but toothsome meals for the cook- 
ing of which she was equipped by many years’ 
apprenticeship, noted how bright grew her fa- 
ther’s face as the supper progressed, and how 
delightfully the newcomer talked—and listened; 
for if he was an interesting talker he proved to 
be a still more accomplished listener. When 
the supper was over Mr. Jefferson lingered a 
few minutes by the fire, then went up to his 
room, explaining that he must unpack his 
books and make ready for an early attack upon 
his work in the morning. 








IX HER own room that night Georgiana lay 
awake for a long time. Just before she went 
to sleep she addressed herself sternly: 

**My child, I shouldn’t wonder if you’ve 
jumped out of the frying pan of monotony into 
the fire of unrest. It certainly means trouble 
for you when you can’t get a perfect stranger’s 
face out of your mind for an hour. Now 
there’s just one thing about it: you’ve always 
despised a girl who lets herself leap into liking 
any man and is upset by it so that everybody 
seesit. This man is undoubtedly either married 
or engaged to be, and even if he’s the freest old 
bachelor alive you are to behave as if he were 
the tightest tied. You are to go straight ahead 
with your work and to remember every minute 
that you are a poor minister’s daughter with 
only a college training for an asset. He’s very 
clearly a man of importance somewhere; he 
couldn’t look like that and be anything else. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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Select a Spring Coat for Your House 
as You Would for Yourself 


You wouldn't select a spring coat merely because its color 
appealed to you. You give careful thought to wear, style and 
texture. What about a coat for your house ? Through season 
after season paint must keep its smart appearance and resist 
harder wear than any fabric ever received. You can get this 
wear and weather resisting result if you paint with Sherwin- 


Williams House Paint. 


You can get just the colors you want because you have 48 
You can have the most distinctive 


shades to choose from. 
house in your neighborhood by getting 


Our Free Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 


It contains many house painting 
color schemes together with dec- 
orating ideas for every room and 
complete specifications for 


city. 





y , Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; 


everywhere. 


working them out. 
for the portfolio. Then see the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 


HERWIN-WILLIAM: 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Chicago, People’ s Gas Building. San Fran- 
cisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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TRADE MARK 


Wash Cloths 


"4 OUGH for healthy friction” on one side— 

“Smooth for tender skins” on the other. 

That is the Turknit idea—a patented 

method of knitting, exclusive with Turknit. 

From finest of soft, strong yarn. Turknits hold 
their shape. 

You’ll find Turknits wonderfully absorbent 
and more grateful to the skin than you would 
think any wash cloth could be. 

Send for samples—2 for 10 cents, postpaid, 
by return mail: And with them a booklet about 
other luxurious Turknit Specialties you’ll be glad 
to know. Address Dept. A. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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western Electric .. 


Simple - Saving - Sanitary 


SS 
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cheaply. 
electric light socket. Easily purchased. 
Get Full Information—Free 


Write nearest house below for our Free Trial Plan and Copy 


of Booklet No. 84-AP. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 





New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee pilinges lis Houston 
Philadelphia Savannah _ Pittsburgh Denver 


Cincinnati Cleveland Ohishese City Omaha 
New Orleans Detroit Indianapolis Dallas 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





—a =e ee —= 
Sold and guaranteed by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Scientifically designed to do the family 
washing without muss or fuss—quickly, thoroughly and ” 
Will not tear delicate fabrics. Connects with any 


Kansas City SanFrancisco 
Paseo 
Salt Lake City Portland 
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A Taste that 
Means Something 


The keen taste of Pebeco is the 
mark of areal dentifrice. Itdrives 
out lingering sleep-tastes, purifies 
the breath and stimulates the 
blood-flow in the gums. It makes 
the use of Pebeco a morning-and- 
evening delight. 


PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco owes its keen taste to its dis- 
tinctive composition, which has the 
power of neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth.”’ 
‘‘Acid-mouth,’’ as everyone now 
knows, is the great destroyer of teeth. 
By neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth,’’ Pebeco 
helps you keep your teeth for life. 


NU 


Use Pebeco, the really scientific den- 
tifrice, and keep your teeth for years— 
perhaps a lifetime. Send for 





Free Ten-day Trial Tube of 
Pebecoand Acid Test Papers 





They will show you whether you 
have ‘‘acid-mouth,’? as nine out of 
ten people have, and how Pebeco 
counteracts 1t. 

Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large sized tubes. As 
only one-third of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 


saves money as well as teeth. For trial tube and test 
papers address 


Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William Street New York 
Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


POAT 





thildren are hard on 
lothes; you'll solve the 
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KABO GARTERS 


Three grades; better values; 25c— 
Sc—10c. Ask your dealer. 


ABO CORSET CO. 


hicago New York San Francisco 
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; “Tried and True.”’ 
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9 eo 
Sempre Giovine 
Pronounced Sem-pray pan 


Meaning “Always Young”’ 


a all ‘i oilet Goods Counters—50c., or please send 
-lor 7-day Trial Cake.— Address Dept. 2014, 


Marietta Stanley Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


He will never think twice of you. Whatever 
attention he gives you will be purely because 
he is a gentleman and he can’t ignore his host’s 
daughter—nonsense! his landlady; I might as 
well face it. He’s a boarder and I’m his land- 
lady. Gentlemen don’t take much interest in 
landladies. So now, Georgiana Warne, land- 
lady, keeper of a boarding house, be sensible 
and go to sleep.” 

But before she went to sleep her mind, in 
spite of her, had imaged for her again the inter- 
esting, clever-looking face of the stranger under 
the roof, with his clear, straightforward glance 
that seemed to see so much, his smile which 
disclosed splendid teeth, his strongly molded 
chin. And she had owned, frankly, driven to 
the confession just to see if it wouldn’t relieve 
her: ‘‘It’s just such a face as I’ve seen and 
liked—in crowds sometimes—but I never knew 
the owner of one. It’s sucha face as a woman 
would remember to her grave, if its owner had 
just belonged to her one—hour! Oh, dear God, 
I’ve prayed you to let something happen— 
anything! I wonder if what’s going to happen 
is—the trouble of my life! It must be, for such 
a man would never, never look at me!”’ 


UT, in the morning, when pulses beat 

strongly and courage is bright, Georgiana 
had another tone to take with herself. She 
faced her image in the glass, which looked 
straight back at her with unflinching dark eyes: 
“T’m ashamed of you! To moon and croon like 
that! Now brace up, Miss Warne, and be your- 
self. You’ve never lacked spirit; you’re not 
going tolack it now. You’re going to be strong 
and sane about this thing. You’re going to be 
the sort of girl whose mind no man can guess 
at. You’re going to weave rugs for your life, 
and enjoy Jimps Stuart as youalways have, and 
there’s not going to be a whimper out of you 
from this hour, no matter what happens—or 
doesn’t happen. Doyouhear? Well, then 
Attention! Head up, shoulders back, heart 
steady; forward, march!”’ 

Two hours later, when, in the absence of the 
new inmate, Georgiana went into his room to 
put it in order for the day, she found it impos- 
sible not to note the character of his belongings. 
They were few and simple enough, but in every 
detail they betrayed a fastidious taste. And 
among the articles in ebony and leather which 
lay upon the linen cover of the old bureau 
stood one which held her fascinated attention. 
It was a framed photograph of a young and 
very beautiful woman in evening dress, and the 
face which smiled over the perfect shoulder 
was looking straight out at her. 

With a sinking heart Georgiana stared back. 
‘“Who are your” she whispered. “I might 
have known you would be here!”’ 

“And who, please, are you?” the picture 
seemed to query lightly, smiling in return for 
the other’s frown. ‘“‘As for me, don’t you see 
plainly? I belong to him, else why would he 
have me here? You see I’m the only one he 
cared to bring. Doesn’t that speak for itself?” 

“Of course it does,’”’ agreed Georgiana; then 
stoutly: ‘‘And why should I care? Of course I 
don’t care. To care would be—absurd!”’ 


“TCATHER DAVY, the ‘Semiannual’ has 
come!” 

Georgiana, tugging with both strong young 
arms, hauled the big express package into the 
living room of the old Manse, and shut the door 
with a bang. Breathing rapidly from her exer- 
tions, her cheeks warmly flushed, her dark eyes 
sparkling, she stood over the package, looking 
at her father with a curious sort of smile not 
wholly compounded of joy and satisfaction. 

“That is very good,” said Father Davy in 
his quiet voice; ‘‘and very opportune. It was 
but yesterday, it seems to me, that I heard 
daughter declare she was ‘Oh, so shabby!’” 

“Ves, yes; but what do you wager there is 
there?’’? questioned Georgiana. “I can tell 
you before I take the cover off: three evening 
gowns, frivolous and impossible for a little 
town like this; one draggled lingerie frock, two 
evening coats, and possibly—just possibly—a 
last year’s tailored suit, with a tear in the front 
of the skirt and not a scrap of goods to make a 
fold to cover it. Why, oh why, do they never 
have any pieces?” 

“The reason seems obvious enough,” Mr. 
Warne suggested, as the girl stooped and began 
to wrestle with the cords which tied the big 
package. His glance fell musingly on the 
downbent head with its masses of dark brown 
hair, upon the white and shapely arms from 
which the sleeves were rolled back— Georgiana 
had been busy in the kitchen when the express- 
mancame—upon the whole comely young figure 
in its blue-print morning dress. ‘‘ They never 
have need of the pieces, I should judge,” said he. 

“But I have. Jeannette might think of me 
when she orders her clothes, not just when her 
maid is packing the box with a lot of cast- 
aways. Well, here’s hoping there’s just one 
thing I can use,”’ and she lifted the cover of 
the box and looked within, it cannot be denied, 
with eager curiosity. 

“There are always many things you can 
use,” her father gently reminded her; “‘you, 
who are so ingenious.” 

“Here’s the evening frock!” cried his 
daughter, lifting out the top garment and hold- 
ing it up before them both. ‘‘Oh, what a dress 
to send a poor country cousin! Fluff and 
flimsy, trimmed with sparklers; cut fright- 
fully low, no sleeves, and a draggly train. 
Doesn’t it look suitable for me?”’ She flung it 
aside with a gesture of scorn. ‘‘Ah, here’s 
something a shade better! A little dancing 
frock of rose-colored chiffon—and her clumsy 
partner stepped on the hem of it. The maid in 
the dressing room sewed it up for her to have 
her last dance in, and then she came home and 
threw it into the box for me. Well, I can get 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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It’s So Easy to Keep 
“Catchy” Finger Tips Soft and Smooth,— 


a little Hinds Cream used every day makes all the difference. It may be applied 
at any time, for it is not sticky or greasy and will not injure the most delicate fabric. 


ee 
ALMOND 

quickly restores rough, sore, irritated skin to normal condition—prevents chapping and windbun 
in any climate; maintains the beautiful, clear, girlish complexion that defies weather conditions. 
Hinds Cream is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to conform 
to the required standards of purity and quality, 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid b ipt of price. 

Hinds Cream in boitles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25e. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
A. S. HINDS 200 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No Soap samples. 
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Rad NOT 
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Good News For Good 
Housekeepers 


To meet the big de- , 
mand for a popular mop ata ff. , 


popular price, we have added to 
our regular line a 50 cent WIZARD 
Triangle Polish Mop. ‘The biggest 
50c worth in America—with latest im- 
provements, including adjustable handle. 


WIZ 


Triangle Polish Mop 


Strong and duffoly constructed. Gives ab- 


The 
WIZARD 


Mop is the fav- 
orite household 
helper of over a million 
women—and now ata 
50 cent price. 


_ solute satisfaction/flt is the sensation of the year 


in mop creation. Fer 50 cents you can now purchase 
this new model WIZARD’ mop that will keep your floors clean 
and shining. Treated with the wonderful WIZARD Polish that re- 
news the finish offy; ur floors and produces a beautiful, hard, dry 
lustre. Mop can ajeo be had in black, dustless form (chemically- 


treated.) Especially adapted for use on waxed floors. 


the original Triangle Polish Mop. Sells for 50c, 
75c, $1.00, $1.25. 


WIZARD POLISH 
Preserves and renews the finish on fine 
furniture, pianos and automobiles. Produces 
beautiful, hard, dry lustre. Prevents checking. 
Sample free on request. Any mop renewed with 











WIZARD Polish becomes almost a WIZARD. All 
sizes from 25 cents to $2.50. 


All Wizard Products sold by dealers everywhere under an 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or your money back. 


WIZARD Products Co., Inc., 1445 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SCRANTON 


LACE 


Curtains EDrapery Laces 


ive every home 
She same dis- 
tinction - and at 







little cost 


Ask your dealer to 


. show them to you. 


THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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If you get beautiful colors in 
a wash fabric, you expect 
them to fade when washed. 
Toile du Nord Dresses need 
only to be washed to renew 
their charming color. And 
the fine wearing quality 
makes its low price still 
lower. That’s the reason it 
is especially desirable for 
children’s dresses. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Imperial Chambray and Park- 
hill Fine Gingham and Toile 
du Nord—American fabrics of 
superb quality for “nice” wear. 
Look for the yellow line on the 
selvage of Parkhill fabrics, 


Write Us for Samples 


PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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YOU 





CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Ilospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


a gorgeous motor veil out of it—I who have so 
many drives in the cars of the rich!” 

‘““The—the under part looks available to 
me,” suggested Mr. Warne. 

Georgiana shrugged her blue-clad shoulders. 
“Oh, yes, if I could dress in silk petticoats and 
you could wear them for dressing gowns, we’d 
have plenty. Well, look at this! Here’s a 
velvet—cerise! What a glorious, impossible 
color! And here’s the lingerie frock; that’s 
not so bad; I really think it will stand a couple 
of launderings before it falls to pieces in my 
hands. And here’s the evening coat—pale 
gray with fox trimmings—and she’s fallen afoul 
of some ink or something, and the cleaner 
couldn’t get it all out. Father Davy, look!” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Warne in his 
gentle tones, which were yet not without more 
firmness than one might expect from so frail 
a person, “‘that I have heard somewhere a 
homely proverb to the effect that it is not 
quite in good taste to sa 

““Took a gift horse in the mouth’ ?”’ finished 
Georgiana. Her eyes were rebellious. ‘‘ And 
there’s another: ‘Beggars mustn’t be choosers.’ 
Yes, I know. Only, semiannually I do cer- 
tainly experience a burning wish that my dear 
rich relations were persons with a trifle keener 
sense of discernment as to which of their old 
clothes would be most appreciated by their 
poor cousins. They must now and _ then, 
Father, dear, wear something sensible. They 
must have morning clothes and street clothes— 
adorable ones. Why do they send only the 
worldly clothes tothe Manse? And why—why 
do they never put in so much as one of Uncle 
Thomas’s discarded cravats for the Little 
Minister himself?” 





de OUR Uncle Thomas and I may possibly 

have different tastes in the matter of neck- 
wear,” replied Mr. Warne with such gravity 
of manner but such a sparkle of humor in 
his blue-gray eyes that his daughter laughed 
in spite of herself. ‘‘Come, come, dear, is there 
nothing you can approve among all those rich 
materials? You might make me innumerable 
cravats, and I am such a fop I could wear a 
fresh one each day—to please you.” 

“Father Davy!” Georgiana sat back on her 
heels. She had slipped her bared arms into 
the armholes of the sleeveless white “‘fluff- 
and-flimsy ” evening frock, and the “sparklers” 
of the low-cut bodice now framed her blue- 
print-clad shoulders with an astonishing effect 
of incengruity. “‘I have a wonderful inspiration: 
Let’s ask Jeannette out here for a visit—an 
object lesson as to the state of life whereunto the 
country cousins have been called. She hasn’t 
seen me in ten years, and all I remember of her 
is a fluffy, yellow-haired girl with a sniffly cold 
in her head. What do you say, Father? Shall 
we ask her?”’ 

Her father’s gaze—quiet, comprehending, 
more than a little amused, met Georgiana’s— 
audacious, defiant, mischievous, yet reason- 
able—for a full minute. 

“Do you think she would come?” Mr. 
Warne inquired doubtfully. 

‘“Why shouldn’t she come? She’s had a gay 
winter so far, but not a happy one. She’s no 
débutante any more, you know; she’s an ‘old 
girl’ in her fifth season. That’s what the 
society maids get by coming out at eighteen. 
Now I, who am only a year out of college and 
who never ‘came out’ in my life, am as keen 
at the game of being grown up as if I were just 
putting up my hair for the first time. Well, 
Jeannette’s been keeping up the pace all 
winter, and is thoroughly worn out. Don’t you 
think she’d jump at the chance to come to the 
little country town and try what our air and 
our cookery would do for her?”’ 

“You seem to know all about her in spite of 
not having seen or known her—except through 
these boxes of clothes—since she was little.” 

“Ah, that’s just it—through her boxes- 
that’s how I know her!” Triumphantly 
Georgiana held up the cerise velvet gown. 
“Don’t I know a girl who would wear that? 
Wild for excitement—that’s why she chose the 
color. But she didn’t get the fun she expected; 
he didn’t like it—or somebody said she looked 
too pale in it—and she fired it at me before she 
had done more than take the freshness off. 
I can wear it—see here!” 

“HE got to her feet, untied the little black 
W silk tie which held the low rolling collar of 
her working dress at the front, unfastened a 
row of hooks, and let the blue print slip to her 
feet. Over the glory of her white shoulders and 
gleaming arms she flung the cerise velvet—a 
gorgeous, glowing, wonderful color, as trying to 
the ordinary complexion as color can well be. 
But as the gown fell into place, and Georgiana, 
backing up to her father, was fastened some- 
what tentatively into it, it would have been 
plain to any beholder that if the rich girl could 
not wear the queenly, daring robe, the poor 
girl could—as she had said. 

She swept up and down the room, her head 
held high. She played the part of a lady of 
fashion and held an imaginary reception, 
carrying on a stream of ‘‘society”? talk in 
a manner which made the pale man on the 
couch laugh like a boy. Holding a dialogue 
with a hypothetical male guest, she led him 
out into the hall, still within sight of Mr. 
Warne’s couch, and was in the midst of a scene 
as inspiredly clever as anything she had ever 
done at college, where she had been the pride of 
a dramatic club whose fame had waxed greater 
than that of any similar organization for 
many years, when the front door of the house 
suddenly opened, and a gust of freezing win- 
ter air rushed in with the person entering. 

Georgiana wheeled—to find herself con- 
fronting the amused gaze of her boarder, Mr. 
Kk. C. Jefferson, as read the address upon 
his mail. 
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Tomato 
Catsup 


your own sense of fla- 
vor. That is really the 
only way todetermineif 
itis worth while for you. 


your grocer. 
little into a silver spoon 
and taste it by itself— 
just as 
own cooking. 


direct from the vines—deli- 
cate and free from the 
coarseness of recooked 
materials. 


distinguish the Beech-Nut fla- 
vor, noordinary commercial 
catsup can ever again take 
theplaceof Beech-Nut.Two 
sizes —pint and half-pint— 
25c. and 15c. (in the ex- 
treme West, a little more). 






UDGE. Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup by 


Get a bottle from 
Pour a 


ou do your 


Fresh tomatoes, cooked 


To the palate that can 


Makers of America’s most fa- 
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mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 



































Reclining Model 


Can be used from time of birth. It isa 
combined Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper 
and Bassinet. Can be shifted instantly 
into three positions. You can take baby 
anywhere in an Oriole. Where impos- 
sible to wheel, it can be changed to a 
a carrier without re- 
moving baby. 
Lightest per- 
ambulator 
made. Long, 
flexiblesprings 
prevent all 
jolts and jars. 
Convenient for 
mother and baby. 
Ask your dealer. 
Lookforthename 
—avoid imita- 
tions. If he doesn’t 
carry it, write 

us for cata- 
logue. 























THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 














2602 Spring Grove Ave.,Cincinnati,0. 






Don’t confuse this wonderful one-piece lining 
paint or enamel. I will 


difference. ou can’t scratch it even with a 








102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mic 
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Deviled 

Score drumsticks 
of turkey 2 or3timestobor. 

dip them in melt-f ed butter, spre id 


with little mustard mixed with LEA & @ PERRINS' SAUCE, 
seasoned with salt,pepper and tabasco. Broil 7 to 10 minul\* 


| basting with melted butter and turning frequently. Serve }t- 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free ypon request by post car! 
LEA & PERRINS, 237 West St.. New York 
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Superb, Porcelain Lined—the delight of ever 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeptt 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seat 
less, scratchless, germ-proof lining, the genuitt 


Leonard Cleanable 


mail you—free—a samp 
of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you tlt 


It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet ani 


C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator ( 
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Electric Ham 
No wires, no fires, 
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Nickel Vanity 
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8c Canada lo 
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clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything els 

Can be arranged for outside icing and watcr_ cool Comp ed of \ 

Style shown is No. 4, in polished oak 35 00 qual ; i 

case. Size, 35x2ix45......- ° nig —_ 

° . | ’ odaucin} 

50 Styles— $15 up—Freight Paid the good qualit 

to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; set —— 

for catalog today. Money returned if you are ot 

perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain av HALF Wi 

I'll mail my booklet, ‘‘ Care of Refrigerator eer 

woman should have a copy of this valua)!¢ boo ! 
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Does Work of 


Four Women 
ae strong women doing 


your ironing without pay or 
hother is what you in reality ac- 
complish when you iron with a 


. SIMPLEX IRONER 


For City and Country Homes 







a No fuss. No tired feet or back. 

S No headache. Your ironing done 

f with a beautiful finish and straight 
edges in one-fourth of the time and 

l. efort and at a few cents expense. 

1 Thousands of the most discrimi- 

| nating housewives use and recom- 

A mend the Simplex Ironer. 

2 * Try One 

3 : 30 Days 

r & : 


FREE 


and learn its 
value‘to 
you. . Send 
no money. 
We take the 
risk. 

The Simplex Ironer is operated by 
hand, gasoline or electric power. 









Established 10 Years 
591,168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


_ _Also Makers of Simplex Ironers for Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Laundries, etc, See Catalog, 
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n Heated by gas, gasoline or electricity at av- 
1- | etage cost of 2to 4centsperironing. Made 
in8 sizes, $25 andup. Easy payments, 
il | Sendtoday. ‘The Simplex Ironer soon 
e sives its Costin labor, time and satisfaction. 
| Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing, 30-Day 
O Free Trial Offer and Home of our Local Dealer 
i | American Ironing Machine Company 
i] 
| 
i} 





> For Watching Baby 


At night, or looking down 
dark stairs and halls, 
finding things in musty 
attics or closets, picking 
your way Over bad side- 
walks, locating motor trou- 
bles, going to garage or 
barn at night, protecting 
yourself against burglars and 
hundreds of other night uses 
in every home, 


EVER FADyY 


Electric Hand Lights and Lanterns 


No wires, no fires, no matches, no danger. Made by 
the oldest, largest and most reliable flashlight Com- 
paly in theworld, Guaranteedto give 
perfect satisfaction if EVEREADY 
Tungsten Batteries and 
EVEREADY Mazda 
Lamps are always used 
in EVEREADY Lights, 
18,000,000 annual sales. 
_ 2659—Powerful Search- 
light, $3.00 U.S., $3.50 Can- 
ada. 2630—Nickel Tubu- 
lar light, $1.25 U. §., $1.40 
Canada. 2680 — Fountain 
Pen light, $1.00 U. S., $1.10 
Canada. All dealers. WERE 


For other styles and 
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Composed of Worsted yarn of the best 
qualit: combined with high grade cotton 
yarn, producing a fabric which possesses 
the good qualities of both materials. 


Will wash like 
COTTON 


Will wear like 
WOOL 


25 cents a Yard 


Vnsurpassed for SKIRTS, BLOUSES, SUITS 
and CliILDREN’S SCHOOL GARMENTS. 


wi eM, NAVY BLUE, BLACK, are fast and 
M Not crock—also full line of other colors. 
Made by the Hamilton Woolen Co. 


TF your retailer does not have the goods, write 
“s and we will send samples and booklet. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manvlacturers” Agen 
Boston and New York 
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Vanish Poplar Cloth 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, or years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Pleaseadadress 
Dr. Exenwe;, 2 2E HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ein Dopt.70, Springfield, Mass. 





















“I SHALL MARRY A 
MILLIONAIRE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Then in the glass I caught a glimpse of the 
clever face behind me, and I knew it was no 
use trying to fool that woman. It is no use 
trying to fool anybody, I suppose. 

““Why, I haven’t any jewels for my hair,” 
I said, 

She gave me no sympathetic look or aston- 
ished stare. She merely stood still for a mo- 
ment, her head on one side, considering my 
appearance. I got a bit nervous, and so had 
to say something. These people who can keep 
still when they are fussed command my undy- 
ing envy. 

**Can you make me look like the others? ”’ I 
babbled. 

She shook her head. “ You would not desire 
it, Mademoiselle. It isa débutante effect we 
shall achieve.’’ 

She turned to the bed and glanced at my 
best evening gown that she had laid out. It 
was of white satin, with an overdress of lace 
and silver tissue. I had spent almost all I 
owned on it, and at that moment I was glad 
that [had. Then she opened the drawer of the 
chiffonier and took out a band of silver tissue 
that had come to me on a bouquet and was so 
pretty I had saved it. She took down my hair 
and did it over, parting it in the middle and 
putting the band of silver across the part, close 
to my forehead. It wasamazing what this did 
to me. I looked like another girl. When the 
white-and-silver gown was hooked on me I be- 
gan really to like myself, which is one form of 
pride that is sure to go before a fall, for when I 
got downstairs—indeed even as I approached 
the library—I caught sight of shimmering 
chiffon gowns sown with opals, of priceless 
laces, of strings of pearls and necklaces of dia- 
monds; and there were jewels in every other 
woman’s hair. Undoubtedly Henriette had 
achieved a débutante effect, but on the thresh- 
old of that room, with its blaze of diamonds, I 
felt like a country cousin. 


COULD see Cornelius Macray at the end of 

the room, but he did not seem quite so inter- 
esting as he had onthe day hewas married. He 
was thinner and balder, and he looked bored. 
I wondered if it were not one of Leila’s more 
arduous tasks to keep that look out of his face, 
and I did not envy her that especial task. I did 
not see Leila until dinner was announced, when 
she brought me the man I had been talking 
with before luncheon. 

“*T am to take you into dinner, Your Grace,” 
he said. 

“You do know part of my name,” I an- 
swered. 

““T know also that it is Miss Grace.” 

““It would be pleasant if there were some- 
thing about a man’s name that indicated 
whether he were married or not. Are you a 
man, or a husband? ”’ 

‘*T am neither. I paint.” 

‘* Pictures, portraits, faces, or houses?” 

** All four.” 

“* Amphibious!” 

‘* Ambidextrous!”’ 

We seated ourselves at the table, and for a 
while I forgot even my own appearance, aS we 
talked of the way girls were educated in Amer- 
ica, of what the new dramatists were trying to 
do, of the difference between English and 
American fiction, of the Metropolitan Gallery, 
where the man promised to take me next day, 


if it did not interfere with our hostess’s 
arrangements. 
“*T’ll tell you,” he said: “There is a list, 


posted in the hall on the third floor, of Mrs. 
Macray’s engagements. I think it is for the 
benefit of the butlers andthe chauffeurs, but, as 
Iam also an employee, I will consult it and 
see if we can Steal off to the Metropolitan in 
bet ween times.”’ 

“Vou mean thelist that the secretary draws 
lines through? ’”’ 

‘““'Those are not merely lines. 
changes of mind and direction.” 

“Did you say that you are an employee 
here—and that you paint? What are you 
painting this time—the house? ”’ 

“‘T am painting the head of the house.” 


“'T HE head of the house! That zs work! 

Shall you beat Huntington Cort at his 
own game and put a promise in that face?” 
And I looked at Cornelius Macray and won- 
dered if any artist would have the assurance 
to fill a portrait with personified ennui. 

“‘T do not know,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but per- 
haps you would like to see my picture. It is in 
the studio on the top floor.”’ 

I found myself getting excited. ‘‘I should 
love to. Shall we have to consult the butlers’ 
and the chauffeurs’ list before I can see it?”’ 

“T think not. I will gather you up after 
breakfast tomorrow, and take the responsi- 
bility.” 

“Do these wonderfully equipped Midas 
houses always include studios?”’ I asked. 

““T donot know, but Iam only in New York 
to paint two portraits, and so they have made 
a place for me in the house.” 

My brain finally began to function. ‘Is the 
other picture Mrs. Macray’s portrait? Are 
you Huntington Cort?” 

** All of that.”’ 

“They call you ‘Tony’ from the most unim- 
portant part of Huntington?” was, in my em- 
barrassment, all I could think of to say. But 
my mind had already gone far beyond this 
dinner party to the pleasure of an afternoon in 
the Metropolitan with Huntington Cort. 

Before he could answer he was claimed by 
the woman in the diamond tiara on the other 
side of him, and I had leisure to look about me. 
The dinner was quite wonderful. Some of the 
time I did not know what I was eating, but 
most of the time I did not care. When it was 
over, Leila told me we were going to the opera 
for the last two acts of ‘Tristan,’ and that we 
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SEND 10 


Hardware and Department Stores Everywhere 
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TACH ANO 
LUABLE COUPON 
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“Qual 


Keep your mind on the extra-durability, especial 
ease of cleaning and cold-cash economy you are " 
sure of when you buy 


ACSC 


Granite | 
Brameled Ware 


The standard American kitchenware 
for over 40 years 





Buy it for its ‘“‘goodness-plus.”” Then, when you’ve got 
your mind fixed on these points, consider this—you get 
a United Profit-Sharing Coupon with every piece of Royal Ye 
Granite Enameled Ware you buy: No other enameled 
ware does or can bear these coupons, though they come } 
with many other articles that you, your husband or family \ 
buy and all apply equally in procuring premiums—this ’ 
makes it easy to get premiums quickly. Thus, when you 
buy Royal Granite Enameled Ware we pay you interest on 
your spendings, instead of on your savings. 

So—ask for—insist on Nesco Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware—made with the real granite—that’s why it is so 
durable, strong and easy to clean. 


for Nesco Pot and Pan Scraper, Mrs. 
Rorer’s Book of Recipes and Menus and 
a free coupon to start your collection. 


Address: Advertising Department 8, Milwaukee 


\ National Enameling & Stamping Co. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York 
Baltimore Chicago 


Milwaukee 


New Orleans _— Philadelphia ff 


















































This can of Underwood Deviled Ham 
will make 12 largé or 24 small sand- 
wiches; or adelicious ham omelet for 
four;a dainty salad; a spicy rarebit; 


6 stuffed peppers; etc. 


TASTE THE TASTE! 












This Will Start You Making 


Dozens of Delicious Dishes 


END a post card today for the new free book of 
Famous Little Red Devil Recipes. Wonderful new 
taste surprises for every meal. Omelets, scallops, 

salads, soufflés, croquettes, canapes, dressings, etc., etc., 
besides the 24 Underwood Deviled Ham sandwiches. 
New suggestions for breakfasts, luncheons, teas, dinners, 
parties, spreads, Sunday night suppers. 


Every housewife needs this new book. And every housewife needs 
on her “emergency shelf” some cans of Underwood Deviled Ham. 
It is choicest ham cooked en casserole, cooking in all the ham savor 
of salt-and-sugar-and-hickory-smoke. Ground fine and mixed with 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of mild, aromatic spices. 


Get some frorn your grocer and get this book. We'll send it free 
if you mention your grocer’s name and say whether he sells 
Underwood. Ifhe doesn’t, send us his name and 15c for economical 
trial can. Do it today. 


Wm. Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods”’ 
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WINDOW SHADES 
FOUR GRADES 


Columbia Crown 
Columbia -Linolene 


Columbia A 


rrow 
Clumbia Star hand made 


Pa are often surprised at the new 
cheeriness that comes into a home when 
you hang Columbia Window Shades in the 
windows. 


But, after all, itis largely a matter of getting 
tones that are in harmony with your home. 
And in the wide variety of rich colorings 
that Columbia Shades come im, it is never 
any trouble to pick just the color you want. 
Ask your dealer to show you Columbia Window 
Shades, your dealer hasn’t them write us.) Note 
the style, the artistic finish, the enclosed ends of the 
roller that keep out rust, dust and 

ravelings and see why it’s worth 

insisting on “‘Columbias.”” LOOK FOR 
And write, today for ““Cheerful THIS ON 
Windows’’ — it’s full of helpful ROLLER 
hints on how to make windows CAP 
more attractive. 


The COLUMBIA MILLS Inc. 
New York City 














Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Bs ‘ 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia fe:::>: 
Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg hs: 











For made-to-order shades insist on 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 
















It Conceals 
the Bran 


Your folks need bran— you 
know that. Doctors urge it, and 
every trial proves its good effects. 


But clear bran isn’t likable. 
Folks won’t continue it. It should 


be concealed in a delightful dish. 


That’s what we do in Petti- 
john’s, We take soft wheat with 
a tender bran and roll it into lus- 
cious flakes. The result is a dainty, 
liked by all, yet it’s one-fourth 
bran. You'll use no other bran 
food when you know it. 


ert) ohns5 


Rolled a With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (827) 

















Pian LO Make Money 


Many agents make $2.00 or more an hour—$35.00 a | 
$60.00 a week. No experience necessary. Prompt, fair 
dealing. You can make big money by our new plan 


<< Planto-Silk Hose 


and made-to-measure underwear. Fine 
goods at reduced prices. Easy to succeed—let- 
ters prove it. We teach you. Our “money- 
back”’ outfit and new plans will start you 
toward a business of your own. We pay 
all express. Write for details. No ob- 
ligations. Write today. 


Malloch Knitting Mills 








50c 


Guaranteed 











Six Months Dept. 2014 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“I SHALL MARRY A 
MILLIONAIRE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


would bring Madame Warnoff, who was sing- 
ing Isolde, back to supper with us. I found 
Henriette waiting in the hall with my opera 
cloak, and, with no seeming effort of my own, 
I was presently in the automobile again, alone 
with Leila. 

“No,” she said in answer to my inquiry, 
“‘Neal doesn’t care for the opera, though he 
does like Madame Warnoff. He’ll stay at 
home and talk over the affairs of the universe 
with Tony Cort.” 

‘‘Why do you go to the opera then?” 

She laughed a little. “I happen to like it, 
but that is not the reason. We have a box, and 
some of these people, who are really Neal’s 
guests, like to be seen in it.”” Her voice held a 
touch of bitterness, and I sheered off from the 
deeper things the bitterness might cover to the 
showy things. 

“How many automobiles have you, Leila?”’ 

“Are you recalling the times you have heard 
me call upstairs to mother to throw me a 
quarter for carfare?”’ I have been told that 
it was this simplicity about her previous 
lack of money that made Cornelius Macray’s 
people accept Leila with pleasure. 

‘“No, I am merely curious.” 

“Well, we have four city cars. You know 
you cannot ride in an open car on a cold day, 
or in a closed car on a warm day; nor do you 
want a seven-seated car for only three people.”’ 
“Quite true, I believe.” 


UT there is one flaw in our system of 

transportation. We have one French car, 

and half the time the chauffeurs are so maimed 

that they cannot drive. They pound each other 
up over the rival merits of their cars.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of the French car?”’ 

“Or get rid of the war—one would be as 
easy as the other. The French car is Neal’s, 
and he will not use any other; he says its 
machinery is like that of a fine watch. See, 
now, Henri started in the French car several 
minutes after us, but he will get to the opera 
house. ahead of this car, if we are all killed 
by it.’ 

“Leila, when do you rest?”’ 

“Rest? Why, I never do anything that tires 
me; why should I rest?” 

“Ts today a fair sample?” ; 

“Pretty fair, only I don’t usually go to the 
theater twice a day.” 

“But when do you think; when do you 
read?” 

“‘T imagine myself to be thinking most of 
the time, and I read in between times.’”’ She 
looked at me as though struck with a thought. 
“‘Well, that’s queer! It hadn’t occurred to me 
before, but I don’t read as I did. I just look.” 

“Just look!” 

“Ves. If it is a new magazine I look it 
through. If it is a new book I do the same, 
dipping in here and there.” 

“‘T don’t see how you stand it. Do you like 
this ceaseless going?” 

“T don’t know. Anyhow it makes no differ- 
ence. I have to do it.” 

“But what if you were to get ill?” 

“But I shall not. I take as much care of 
myself as a prima donna.” 

I hesitated, then I said: ‘‘But—children?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes—the House of Macray has to have 
heirs, but in that case I should go to the 
Berkshires, or to the Florida house. But while 
I am in New York I have to live this way. 
Really, everything is done for me—all the 
things that anybody else can do as well as I. 
The only things left for me to do are the things 
that only I can do. I never shop. The stores 
send me expert saleswomen with carriage 
loads of things for me to choose from. I never 
fit. My chosen dressmaker has a wax figure of 
me on which my gowns are built. Sometimes 
I do not even choose them. My secretary 
telephones what kind of gown I want, and for 
what occasion. I do not always answer my 
own mail. Miss Murray is as good a private 
secretary as any senator ever had. I do not 
run the house. The housekeeper does it, and 
Neal’s bookkeeper audits the accounts. Neal 
is generous, but he will have no money wasted, 
and I think none is wasted even in the kitchen. 
The head butler engages and is responsible 
for all the other servants, and they are usually 
perfectly trained.” 

““What does that leave you to do, Leila? 
What are the things that nobody but you 
can do?” 


HE considered thisa moment. ‘‘I approve 

or disapprove. I am the audience. I give 
the personal touch that is so necessary now- 
adays in all entertainment and amusement. 
I am hostess to Neal’s friends, and I see that 
they are comfortable when they come, and that 
what the servants do for them has a touch of 
distinction.” The bitterness was back in her 
voice. 

‘*How did you learn?” 

“You mean what I was supposed to do? Oh, 
I had eyes to see. My very servants taught 
me.’ She turned on meashrewd glance. ‘‘Isn’t 
Henrie tte teaching you the duties of a maid?” 

“Why, yes, she is,’”’ I marveled. 

“That’s it. If you were at the head of such 
a house as mine everybody in it would teach 
you—the butler, the housekeeper, even the 
footman.” 

“Tf you were of the stuff that didn’t see 
quickly and couldn’t learn, what then?” 

“But I’m not. If I had been I should have 
failed, that’s all.” 

‘“What would failure mean, Leila?” 

She thought a moment. ‘Neal would have 
closed the New York house, and urged me to 
live abroad.” 

‘Would he have lived there with you?” 

“Oh, no, save perhaps at times. His inter- 
ests are all over here. It is a big estate, and he 
has much to do.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 89 
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For the health of babies and the happiness of 
mothers all over the world, 
cows are fed and housed according to strict 
sanitary regulations that insure the purity and 
wholesomeness of 


Geut WBorcter 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
NDENSED 


Co 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


As a result of all these precautions babies thrive 
on Eagle Brand when other substitutes for mother’s 
milk have failed. 


| 
Our free booklet, ‘‘Baby’s Welfare,” will help you get the best results. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“*Leaders of Quality’’ 
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xg WHEELCHAIRS 


%, A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s greatest 
“a. comfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
valids’ rolling chairs and tricycles with 
Ship direct 
from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Liberal discounts to all sending 
« for FREE Catalog now. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 





AND TRICYCLES 


You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
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will send you on receipt 
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We can supply you with 
all materials for OIL, 
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THE First Copy of 
the subscription and 
the announcement 
will be mailed so as 
to reach the recip- 
ient on the day be- 
fore Easter. 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Twelve-T ime 
Easter Gift 


EacuH YEAR the custom of making 
Easter gifts becomes more general. 


Last YEAR we suggested that instead 
of the sort of gift which is quickly 
forgotten the remembrance take the 
form of a year’s subscription to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Many hundreds 
of people adopted the suggestion, and 
so we now repeat it but with an added 
feature which will increase greatly 
the attractiveness of the gift. 


To Eacu Person for whom you order 
a subscription as an Easter present 
we will send a lovely, illuminated 
announcement bearing your name, 
stating that the magazine is to be se!'t 
for the following twelve months. The 
announcement itself, which measures 
6x9 inches, is a beautiful reproduc- 
tion in color of Luca Della Robbia’s 
famous work. 


Orpber Now, inclosing $1.50 ($2. 00 
in Canada) for each subscription, stat- 
ing that it is an Easter remembrance. 
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Wean Your Baby 


With a Hygeia || > SE dio The simple gift that 
. “| SHALL MARRYA 
Nursing Bottle MILLIONAIRE” lends the touch of 
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Baby takes naturally to 


ia. iti “Well, the war will keep you from being 
ioe Sgt ae of banished for failure.” Ok ete 7 
ike mother’s “T am not going to fail. en, her whole b f 
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Co pe a are pany weg pe age ay ve with : ‘ 
all of this money t ere is a wide field for me to bl h 
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large opportunities while I fritter away my 
time this way. I used to think that of the 
women I am now meeting every day. I used to ra h 
to wonder why they did not become a power in g : p ~ 
the relief work of the country, why they did 
not do something more useful than spend 
money, why they were not something else than 
ornaments. 
“But I don’t ask these questions any more. 
I know better. These women are wives, and 
while they have much money, it is not, ‘after 
all, in many cases their own money; it is their 
husbands’. They are all really holding jobs 
just as much as any girlin a store, and jobs that 
require of them just as fixed duties as any de- 
partment store does. They have to get these 
things done before they try anything else, and 
there is very seldom time left for anything else, 
The reinforced save here and there with an exceptional woman. 
rubber breast has a *‘hidden In my own case, I was really an outsider.” 


shield’? that makes it non-collapsible. 


friendship without the 


. CAME into this life as into a new country. 
The people were unknown to me. Their very 
language other than my own. My own hus- 
band was almost a stranger. I had much to 


eS 
learn. If I had been born among these people 
| they would not have been concerned over how 
I was going to manage my new task. They 


would have taken me for granted, but I had to 
‘ make good; I had to demonstrate that I could 
Nursing Bottle take the place assigned me. It isn’t difficult to 
do. Itneeds only attention and self-possession, 
but it also takes a certain period of time to 
: prove that you have done it, and, until I have 
is easily cleaned. proved it, I cannot go on to my larger oppor- 
Rec Sih te dindvhinn eae: tunities.” 
ecommended by physicians, nurses “T understand, but I should not have under- 
and thousands of mothers. Sold by stood if you had not told me. I suppose 
good druggists. among the people I live with nobody really 
y wants to give rich and highly placed women the 
If your own druggist cannot supply, credit of brains. It doesn’t seem quite fair to 
we will send the Hygeia Nursing allow women with so much to have anything 
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make themselves agreeable to the men of posi- 
HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. tion and achievement that they come in con- 
1347 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. tact with—great financiers, artists, musicians, 
diplomats and the rest? Do you think they get 
off with a handsome gown and a little inane 
conversation? ‘They do not. They have to 
educate themselves to understand the things 
that interest these men. Why, the very task of 
ou an aste learning the rules of diplomatic precedence in ORIGINAL 
ee would nearly equal a half-year of 
college.” 

the OXYGEN when you use “Do they have any leisure, this leisure class 

we hear so much about?” 
“‘Oh, yes. Look at Neal. He is spending a 
leisurely evening over his cigars with an inter- 
aca esting man who has been everywhere and knows 
on receipt almost everything and everybody worth know- 
1entioning ing. He will come in for the ‘Liebestod,’ which 


pho ona is all he wants of ‘Tristan,’ and to take Madame 
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for OIL, Warnoff home to supper. He does everything 
tt Toe that way.’ 
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: de when we entered Leila’s box I had the novel 
+» N.Y. City | The OXYGEN Tooth P owder experience of being the cynosure of hundreds 
; of opera glasses. Leila did not appear even to 


a Oxygen is nature’s great notice it, but I had observed during the after- Every woman can afford the best 


aN noon that she could pass through a watching 


i puri fier. That’s why CALOX crowd as if it were not there. When I spoke to in the “little things of dress.”’ 


her of it, she answered: ‘‘It isn’t snobbish- 


= ness. It’s sheer preservation of existence. 
prevents dental trou You cannot be giving part of yourself away 


bles by removing the all the time.” DeLong Quality not only in- 


cause of tooth decay. G28 ge Bp sures satisfactory service, but 


All Druggists, 25c. ballads, little poems of Henley’s, a French 


chanson or two; a charming lullaby. I was sit- adds to the pleasant CONSCIOUS- 


ting beside Huntington Cort. 
Sample and Booklet free. ’ “Tt is heavenly!” I exclaimed after the 


sic iacmaiiiht: ts niitinn lullaby. ness of being well-gowned and 


“Yes,” he answered, “that is the word. If 
91-97 Fulton St. New York there is a heaven in which everything i is better well- groomed. 


than it is here, it will be hard to improve on 
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TAR AND was to have with him among the pictures the 
CEDAR PAPER next day. I thought of it while Henriette un- In every package, redeemable for 
hooked nn ge ~ — my hair. Re aoid valuable premiums. This is the 
Henriette had gone I came down to earth long ’ +s 
enough to fish out of the laundry basket, in the manufacturer 6 dividend ” 7 fer 
bathroom, all the perfectly clean handkerchiefs remembering to “Ask for De Long. 
she had thrown there the moment I laid them : 
down, for I knew if I didn’t I shouldn’t have Write—to-day—for United Profit-Sharing 
enough to last even three days. I opened the Premium Catalog. 
chiffonier drawers and surveyed my store of 
linen; for with every change of gowns the 
maid put out a complete change of under- 


apparel, and I began to fear it would not last THE DE LONG Hook AND EYE CoMPANY 
either. J looked in the closet at my frocks and PHILADELPHIA. U.S. A 
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If your dealer cannot supply you we will send any HAIR PIN 
‘tyle of White Tar Bag and roll of Tar or Cedar Paper all charges brains, nor the executive ability, nor the en- pre 


Mepaid on receipt of price. durance. I should have been sent abroad in ; i ?/ PIN 3inf rea BELONG noon £ EYE ES. 
WHITE TAR CO., Dept. B, 103 John St., New York —__ two weeks. : . 

, . 2 “Besides,” I said to myself as I drifted off 

-hina Kiln $1 5, Fao gy ogg to sleep: “I don’t want to marry a millionaire. 


year, sample 10c. I want to marry an artist.’ 
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Jap-a-lac for years has told its own gua/ity story. 


There is nothing we could say that would tell that 
story so well—except to tell w/y the quality is always 
there \n the familiar Green-Label Can. Long before 
there was such a thing as Jap-a-lac, The Glidden 
Varnish Company provided the finishing materials 
for the finest products in every industry. 


Jap-a-lac is made under these same Glidden gua/ity 
standards—that’s why it produces the guwa/ity results 
only possible with a quality product. Fora Jap-a-lac 


guality result, look for the name Glidden on the 
Green-Label Can. 


Jap-a-lac is made to beautify showcases and counters, 
show windows, booths and store and office woodwork, 
as well as home living rooms, entrance halls, kitchens, 
bathrooms, bedrooms and furniture. Only —be sure 
that it zs Jap-a-lac when you buy it. 


40,000 dealers sell Jap-a-lac—there is one near you. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Your dealer can probably show you how 
he himself, in his own store, has 
taken advantage of Jap-a-lac 





Three groups — 
many colors 


Jap-a-lac Enamel Colors— 
Blue (pale), Green (pale), 
Pink, Red, Apple Green, 
Green (dark), White 
(gloss white), Flat 
White, Brilliant Black, 
Dead Black. 


Jap-a-lac Transparent 
Colors — Dark Oak, Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, 
Cherry, Blue, Ox-blood, 
Malachite Green, Floor 
and Interior Varnish 


(Natural). Jap-a-lac 
Gold and Aluminum. 


Write for free booklet 
and color card showing 
all the Jap-a-lac colors. 


THE GLIDDEN VaRNIsH Company, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
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8826 - 8827 


Designs by Mirs. Ral 


PRING’S horoscope foretells many and’ divers changes 
in the realm of fashion, but the outlook is bright, 
prophesying, as it does, diversity and individuality in 
1, combined with wonderfully beautiful fabrics. Many 
ol these resemble the silks and cottons of our grandmothers’ 
lays rejuvenated a bit. We quite naturally expect such a 
pTansition, for have we not also borrowed many of the quaint 
styles of the period between 1830 and 1863?— 
q Nos. 8826-8827 show an attractive decidedly “‘springy”’ 
lallored suit which may be of silk-and-wool fabrics, poplin or 


Ane 
(esigt 


ite (he jacket is just waist length, fastening, in the 
;-verest Way imaginable, in a triangular line. The collar 
tage yoke, pointed in the front and rounded at the back. 
he skirt is cut in six gores with godets set into each seam. 

It is full, though without flare, and hangs in graceful folds. 
Shad s of our maternal ancestors! Here’s a bewitching 
2 i (No. 8828) finished, where the hem should be, 
chiff ) less than real hoop boning! _ Black-and-white figured 
“ton voile or other sheer material may be used for the 
vith so jovcr blouse and three-piece voluminous overskirt, 
embroicdened silk for the underblouse. Spangled chiffon, 
straigl cred net or lace flouncing will do nicely for the 
“ght, gathered underskirt. Whichever is selected should 


6828 


8825 


Q 
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ston: With Drawing 


be used also for the collar and back of the blouse. Chiffon 
or fine net will fashion an attractive vest. 

Georgette crépe or voile over chiffon cloth or soft silk is 
suitable for developing No. 8825. I mention these in par- 
ticular, but the fact is that you may make it up quite 
charmingly in any material that is soft enough to plait. It 
would be lovely in putty-colored pussy-willow taffeta. The 
waist is particularly interesting inasmuch as both the sleeves 
and collar are the newest. The former are the same width 
at the cuffs as at the armholes. From the cloister came the 
inspiration for the collar and hoodlike drapery. The hood 
and circular collar may be of chiffon, matching the dress in 
color, and should be bound on the edge with a bias fold of 
itself. The waist is plain in front, slightly gathered around 
the neck. The perfectly plain blouse, collar and belt are 
similar to the monk’s frock, cowl and rope girdle, made 
picturesque to suit Fashion’s whim. 


HE five-gored skirt has a small yoke in front, and below 

it the material is laid in narrow full-length plaits; the side 
gores are gathered. The belt is of taffeta, rather wide at the 
waist, with narrow string ends made of a double straight fold 
of the silk, 


by M.T. 


a 


Iris 


and ‘I. M. Bevans 


No. 8829 ischarming, partially because of the new trimming. 
However, even in my enthusiasm I must not ‘put the cart 
before the horse’’ and describe the trimming until I’ve 
described the frock itself. Well, then, chiffon taffeta is used 
for the skirt and the same material is combined with tulle 
and net for the blouse. 


OW, the new trimming which I am so eager to describe 

is of silk cord solidly darned on net, and in appearance 
resembles a wide-wale silk, but upon examining it closcly 
one is able to see the fine net foundation. In this instance 
this novel trimming has been used for the overblouse and is 
lightly tacked to the silk of the bodice. Above the line of 
the embroidery the bodice in front is semitransparent over 
a muslin lining. 

The skirt, as you can readily see, is in possession of 
many of the new features: straight-gathered with medium 
flare and tucks in clusters of four on each side of the yoke. 
Eccentric it may be, certainly, but the hem is turned up on 
the right side and finished with a cord. Speaking of hems 
reminds me to say, in defense of this rather odd one, that 
this spring some hems are turned fup very much like the 
cuffs on a man’s trousers. 





JATTERNS 
M Six sizes: 


llome Pp 


Nos. 8828 and 8829 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


(including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 8825 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; the coat to the suit, No. 8826, 
32 to 42 inches bust measure; and the skirt, No. 8827, in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 


If there is no agency for 


Indepen ailerns in your town patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
€ ce - - 2 


ome P 
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lence Square, Philadel phia ; or to any of the following : Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 
allern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Stock of Lace and Velvet se 


A Bigger Book 


Newer Styles — Lower Prices | 


24 Hour Service!) 


| 
i} 

Our mammoth 214 page ! 
Book of Exclusive styles offers 
positively wonderful money-sav- 
ing opportunities, 

Our organization runs 
like clock-work—orders shipped 
within 24 hours after receipt! 
Prices lower than ever before. 
Here’s a sample: 


This Waist 98 


Silk Crépe de Chine 7‘ 
KBi8—Combination silk Crepe 
, ; de Chine and shadow laceblouse 
Embroidered Stock for Outing Wear exactly as pictured. $2.50 value, 
very youthful and becoming. j 
Colors white,puttycolor,flesh 
Lo orthe newsand shade. Sizes, 
a Bust 32-44, Anniversary 


pricey Prepaid 98c 


Our big style book is 
~ crowded with bargains 
: like these: 
Waists,49cup;Skirts 
$1.98up; SilkandSerge “& 
Dresses, $2.79 up; Wash 
Dresses, 79c up; House 
Dresses, 77c up; Hats, 
49c up; Ladies’ Coats, 
$2.98 and up; Suits, 
$4.98 and up; etc., etc. 


Our ‘“Money-Back’”’ Guarantee 
oe This “money-back” tag on every | 


garment insures satisfaction or every | 
penny refunded instantly. | 
| 
| 
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Unique Linen Stock and Bow 











That a High For 
be Unattracti 


Mannish Shirt Waists are in Vogue 
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Write for Your 
FREE BOOK Today | 


‘ There are a hundred more rea- | 
@\) sons why you cannot afford to | 
miss this book and the big sav- | 
ings it offers. Just a postal | 
brings it by return mail. 


Reminiscent of Our Grandmothers’ Days are 
Embroidered Sets of Transparent Voile, Giv- 
ing a Note of Quaintness to New Frocks 








| Comfort and Smartness are 
Combined in This Stock 






























We Pay Express and Postage 
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HAT an excellent suggestion are as NW Cortes: CHICAGO 
these brand-new handkerchiefs of F 

sheer voile and hand embroidery. Why 
not start your holiday gifts early and 
use up scraps from summer dresses? 








ASHION has been kind this spring 
| in stamping with approval a plen- 

teous and interestingly varied collection 
| of shirts and blouses. Comfort and 
smartness, qualities not always com- 
bined, are to be found in these garments 
and in the neckwear to go with them. 


Embroidered Voile Handkerchiefs t pie 
oO 











The Easy Arran: 
Fully Shown 
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will go farther and do more 
than a whole bottle of inferior olf 
3-in-One oils, cleans and polishes§ 
A Tiny Duplicate in Silk of an Old- prevents rust. The first and only lubr: 
Fashioned Bouquet, a New Ribbon cating oil for sewing machines, clocks 
Rose and a Convenient Pocket watches, typewriters, bicycles, talk 
Receptads Sx. One's Vel. ins ing machines, roller skates, fishing 
rods. Best preparation for cleaning 
and polishing furniture. The gunol 
recommended by all leading firearm 
makers. Can’t gum or soil or dry out 
quickly— contains no acid. 10 cts, 
25 cts. and 50 cts. sizes. Also m 
Handy Oil Cans, 31/4 ozs., 25 cts. 


FREE _ 2enerous sample and_ Dictionary- 
both free. Write for them. | N DEC 


Three-in-One Oil Co. upon wh 


42 CVH. Broadway New York more tri 
€sS, one wot 


choose less. 
quantity of 
well placed 
































Fleeting is the Charm of Fresh 
Flowers When Worn as a Bouton- 
niere, But These Flowers of Silk 
Give a More Lasting Joy 














































on the broad: 
Every woman who attempts to make a «ress of ah 
shirt waist immediately discovers how «difficult hat above, a 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual “tr ying-o8 tion of a pok 
method,” with herself for the model an:! a look- witk a 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at 1 \.« back. ith crepe, 
HALL-BORCHERT |B] os a areasy 
4 or a dressy 
NOTE—Directions Adjustable Forms Small old- 
for flowers, and pat- do away with all discomforts and disappoitt- shi es violate 
tern and directions fcr ments in fitting, and render the work «! dres* and in char 
any collar, will be sent making at once easy and satisfactory. ‘I !1!s form ord 
if a stamped, addressed can be adjusted to 50 different shapes avd sizes rder arra 
envelope is inclosed to bust raised orlowered,also made longer «1 shorter selves aro 
th Fashi Edi at the waist line and form raised or lower: tosult 
the Sasnion } itors, any desired skirt length. Very easily a«justed Crown of t] 
A New Shirt THE LADIES’ HoME cannot get out of order, and will last a ‘ifetime. the right 
Stacks JOURNAL. Write for illustrated Booklet coniainint ~ gnt, — 
tox complete line of Dress Forms with price: derly precis: 
= Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co the placin 
Dept, P, 30 W, 32d St. NEW natural- 
Dept. P, 163--171 North May St., cHICAGS ns — = 
DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for waist designs Nos. 8810, 8816 and 8818 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, and for Nos. Dept. P, 144 Tremont 8t., ° © cente 
8812 and 8814 in ten sizes: 32 to 50 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in 











your town patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size and inclosing the 
price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, j - A "7 
New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, - lyn designs—all eee!. Hs ~leom 
Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. je. \\ 


Write for free « 
Kokomo Fence 
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That a High Forehead Need Not 
be Unattractive is Obvious 
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The Easy Arrangement of the Coil is 
Fully Shown in the Side View 
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And How the Hair Will be Worn 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


EFYING all 

traditionary 
fitness, the smart- 
est sailors are airily 
fashioned of ma- 
lines, and the most 
adorable of picture 
hats more often in 
Milanand Leghorn. 














Correctly Positioned, the New Brow Band 
Divides the Forehead Straight Across 


Curved So Naturally are the New Pins, 
a Hat May be Easily Worn 














HE woman who is always beautifully coifed for the street as well as for 

formal evening functions has graciously adopted the French twist. This 
may be a simple and artistic twisting of the hair or it may be perverted and 
foolishly caricatured. Itis depicted in a beautiful arrangement in the three views 
in which it is ornamented with a graceful pin and a flexible band drawn tightly 
around the forehead. Many girls and women prefer a less stately coiffure, and a 
simple twisted coil, as pictured above on the left, is graceful and in good taste. 


















For Softer Effect a Fringe of Hair 
May be Drawn Under the Band 








In All Views the Well-Arranged Coiffure 


is Becoming to the Features 
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ie DECIDING 
upon whether to 
use more trimming or 
less, one would wisely 
choose less. A small 
quantity of trimming 
well placed is shown 
on the broad-brimmed 
hat above, an adapta- 
tion of a poke covered 
with crépe, wearable 
with a tailored suit 
or a dressy gown. 
Small old-fashioned 
roses violate the rule, 
and in charming dis- 
order array them- 
selves around the 
Crown of the hat at 


ppoint- 

f dress 
s form 

ind sizes, 
shorter 

i tosuit 
justed, 
fetime. 








taining the right, while or- 

h prices. derly precision marks 

™ Co the placing of the ge 
Yireh00 natural-looking buds om | 
ied on the center hat. ie 
=a i hs 





HIS year the 

tailor-made girl 
is with us again— 
not in the masculine 
attire of the past but 
showing feminine re- 
straint and influence. 
The favorite sailor 
is here in new styles, 
as you can see just 
above, softened by an 
edge of transparent 
tulle, while a buckle 
deprives the crown of 
a too-mannish as- 
pect. Prim little but- 
ton daisies are almost 
concealed by the 
deep upward curving 
brim of the chic little 
sailor at the left, 
veiled in sand- 
colored chenille dot- 
ted net. 
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1WOTE — As the limited space makes it impossible to give full details for arranging the hair as illustrated on this page, directions will be given upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent 
to Miss Ida C. Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Information will also be given, if desired, as to the designers of these hats, 
and where the hats may be purchased; or any other assistance you may desire, if you would like to copy one of the hats at home. 
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The New Suits and Dresses for Girls and Mothers 
Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawing by Will Grefé 


ASTER is right at the door and we must be ready to 
greet it with fresh new clothes that do more than any- 
thing else to prove that spring has come again. For the 

tall, slender woman, what could be more attractive than the 
first dress illustrated on this page? A wool poplin which is 
light in weight or a soft taffeta silk will be lovely material to 
use, and if one of the new military shades of blue is becoming, 
by all means select it for the color. 

The trimming bands on the three-piece plaited tunic and 
skirt (No. 8787) may be of braid in graduated widths, or of 
bands of satin, with a girdle and buttons to match. The 
waist (No. 8785) shows the new high collar and full-length 
close-fitting sleeves. 

You cannot help liking the loose coat (No. 8807) and the 
practical five-gored skirt (No. 8808) which are illustrated on 
the second figure. This suit may be made of a light-weight 
woolen fabric, of silk such as faille, or of satin, and a little later 
in the season of cotton goods. The little yoke and bell sleeves 
are very attractive features of this suit. The coat may be 


made with a straight or cutaway outline, and with a flat or 
Medici collar, as you please. 

The woman or girl who prefers a shorter coat will like the 
one shown on the third figure above (No. 8809). Tan or 
gray covert cloth will be an excellent material for developing 
it, with a soft striped silk in contrasting shades for the collar, 
turnback cuffs and trimming straps on the patch pocket. 
This coat will look well with almost any skirt cut on the new 
full lines, but we have found the three-piece one (No. 8794), 
made witha yoke and slightly raised at the waistline, par- 
ticularly appropriate to use with it. 


ELIGHTFULLY old-fashioned is the dainty gown 

shown on the first figure at the right of the center (No. 
8801). Taffeta, faille or silk poplin will be lovely for this, and 
why not choose black? The draped fichu may be of écru net 
and the little vest of organdie or of embroidered batiste. 
If the bow on the front of the waist is of bright blue or gold 
it will give a touch of color that will make the gown youthful 














and becoming. Notice particularly the fashionable long 
sleeves, which may be made with or without the small puf. 
The skirt is cut in three pieces and gathered to a slightly 
raised waistline. 

The next illustration, which is the last one on the page, 
shows a very conservative coat (No. 8793) which is single 
breasted and slightly cutaway. It is much more like the 
tailored jacket that has always been dear to the heart of the 
American woman than are the models we have been usitif 
for some time past;.and if you do not like the pockets- 
although they are very popular this spring—you may omlll 
them. The skirt is a three-gored one with a hip yoke {0 
which pattern No. 8794 may be used. 


—— 





NOTE—The spring number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at eve! 
branch office for Home Patterns for twenty-five cents a copy; or it may b: ordert? 
by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New You 
City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a coup! 
which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in THE LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns Nos. 8807, 8801 and _8785 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bus 


measure; No. 8809 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; and No. 8793 comes in ten sizes: 32 to 50 inches bust measure. 


Nos. 8787 and 8794 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, 


No. 8808 comes in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by 
giving the number of the pattern, bust or waist measure, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; or to any of the following: Home Palle 
Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pailter 
Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘The New Suits and Dresses for Girls and Mothers 
Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawing by Will Grefé 


AME FASHION, at all times critical to a degree, 
jtakes particular delight in scrutinizing femininity 
With the eye of the connoisseur during the first days 
arly spring, when either the coat suit is supplanted by the 
pne-piece frock or the former is transformed into a thing of 
beauty rather than one of usefulness. The deficiencies that 
vere easily hidden away beneath luxurious furs or equally 
Uxurlous topcoats will not be tolerated now—the attire of 
€ well-dressed woman must be above suspicion. 

A well-made one-piece dress of light-weight cloth or of silk 
ever goes begging at any season of the year, but in the 
Pring, while there is still a “wee sma’” chill abroad, it 
comes almost a necessity. The young woman of willowy 
gure, or perchance even the matron fortunate enough to 
ave preserved her slender proportions, will certainly gaze 
°vetously upon the first dainty frock (Nos. 8806-8721), and 
'lsas simple in construction as it appears to be in the illus- 
ation. It would be charming in faille, taffeta, crépe, or 
°vert cloth, with inset vest of contrasting material and color. 


bf e 


White or cream is becoming to almost everyone, and 
bengaline or satin is an excellent material for this purpose. 
In a dress of sheer washable fabric, organdie or net would be 
preferable. The skirt is a new circular model and may be cut 
in either one or two pieces, whichever is preferred. 

It is usually difficult to select just the right kind of sep- 
arate coat. Don’t you find it so? This one, No. 8783, has a 
trig, chic air about it and a swing that immediately stamps 
it “‘smart.’’ Made up in broadcloth, corded silk, satin or 
covert cloth, and trimmed in contrasting colored collar and 
cuffs, it would meet all the requirements of such a garment. 


““T TOLD you so,’”’ women have been saying to one another, 

referring to the return of the princesse gown. Well, here 

it is—No. 8790—in one of its prettiest forms. The skirt is in 

ix gores; over the waist is worn a separate bolero jacket 

having bell-shaped sleeves. All light-weight fabrics that 

drape gracefully are suitable for developing it. A braiding 
design carried out on thé collar, revers and cuffs would < 


DAT 
sie 5: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
we waist measure, and No. 8 
re had by mail, by gir 
ullern Com 


attern Co,;3 bany, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 


The coat, No. 8783, comes in six sizes: 


TERNS (including 'Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 8806 and 8803 come in six 

: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; the Eton, No. 8811, in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches : : 

639 in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may 
ying the number of the pattern, bust or waist measure, and inclosing the price te The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 

pany, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
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considerably to its beauty. Just these little touches, expres- 
sions of individuality, often lift a simple, unobtrusive little 
frock out of the ranks and place it in a class quite its own. 

Patterns Nos. 8811-8639 are for an attractive Eton jacket, 
much in vogue again, and a five-gored skirt. The jacket hasa 
military collar, and to carry out the effect farther, silk braid 
and brass or gun-metal buttons are suggested. The charm- 
ing little dress No. 8803 consists of a gathered blouse and 
four-piece skirt, lengthened by a gathered flounce. The new 
embroidered voiles, cotton crépes and mulls are all appro- 
priate for developing it. One might effectively combine 
materials if the selection of textures and colors is made care- 
fully. Quaint bows of ribbon or silk finish the side-closing 
of the blouse, and nestle in the folds of the skirt. 


NOTE—The Fashion Editors wish to be of every possible ass 
and daughter who are pe -d as to what to select that is t 
and fashionable. If you w to avail yourself of this fashion ssed, 
stamped envelope inclosed with yourrequest, sent to the hion Ed s, THE LADIEs’ 
Home JournaL, Philadelphia, will bring you a prompt reply. 


ther 


32 to42 inches bust measure, and No. 8790 in seven 
bust measure. N 21 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 


Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home 
California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home 
Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, io, 
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aw York Fashions You C 


Drawings by Edward A. Poucher 


HAT are they wearing? ’’ is the ques- 
tion the out-of-town woman asks 
when the magic name of New York is 
mentioned; and straightway all other items of 
interest about the wonderful city are tempo- 
rarily sidetracked until the whys and wherefores 
of what is new in women’s apparel are discussed. 

Now, as never before, are the eyes of Amer- 
ican women focused on New York, for at last 
we really have New York fashions. The great 
big throbbing city has awakened to the power 
which has lain dormant in her midst, just as 
business generally is waking up to the fact that 
we Americans can do and should do a great 
many more things commercially than have been 
done in the past. 

A feeling of optimism fills one when an in- 
Spection of spring styles is completed. They 
are So sane, so practical, so comfortable—and a 
large percentage of them so very easy to make! 
To the woman who sews, this good report should 
be welcome news. It makes it easy for her to 
be smartly. dressed. 

Here is a pleasing variety of new ideas, all 
typical of the trend of New York fashions. How 
to make up flouncings and bordered materials 
is always a question when one sees an alluring 
assortment of these fabrics in the shops. This 
year these materials are exceptionally beauti- 
ful, and not too expensive to be obtainable by 
the woman of average means, and pattern No. 
8815 answers this question of making up these 
materials. 

Coats must have the same flare that the new 
dresses show, so you had best make a new one 
by pattern No. 8778. Embroidery or braiding 
can attractively and inexpensively trim your 
new dress of silk or cotton if you use pattern 
No. 8819, 8820 or 8817, applying the same trans- 
fer pattern as is illustrated here or making a 
personal selection of any of the other attractive 
patterns which can be found in the Embroidery 
| Book. 

You may again wear separate skirts and shirt 
waists without being called frumpy or out of 
style, and pictured here are a very useful waist 
(No. 8789) and a yoke skirt (No. 8791), an 
exceptionally good version of the season’s mode. 





















































8819-14700 


" a 


8820-14575 88] 7- 14717 


AT TERNS (including Guide-Chart) for Nos. 8815, 8819 and 8820 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8817 comes in seven sizes: 

32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 8778 comes in seven sizes: 34 10 46 inches bust measure; No. 8789 comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure ; and skirt No.8791 comes in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure, at jifteen cents for each number. Transfer patterns Nos. 14575 (3 yards), 
14700 and 14717, are fifteen cents each. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by giving the number of the pattern and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern 
Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern 
Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Sireet, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for the Home Patterns for twenty-five cenls a copy; or it may be ordered by mail, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, New York, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a 
coupon which may be redeemed for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated init or in The Journal. A letter addressed to the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, will bring to you other fashion suggestions. Do not forget to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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Choosing 
A Towel ! 
Whose spring 


More care should be exercised in the pactical coat suit 
choice of a face towel than of any other Maid’s. This one 
toilet necessity. Nothing else comes a four-piece circu 
in such intimate contact with the sispiciously, fron 
delicate tissues of the skin. It is the Jj giving to be a t 
finishing touch. A common towel By adding a di 
may injure it for life. shoulders, a thre 
asuspender over 
be worn with w: 
for the heavier | 


TURKISH “A2 TOWELS covert cloth, serg 


A 6. Made of selected fabrics, skillfully 

4} }6 woven. Martex towels are very ab- 

# «sorbent, and delightful and invigorat- 

H §=6ring to the skin. They are the finest 

H} §=6s money can buy. 

: Made in many styles and sizes, with art borders, 

H Lizz 




























in everlasting colors. Guaranteed sterling quality 
; under theMiartex”’ label. If forany reasonyouare 
: not satisfied with any Martex towel you may pur 
‘ chase, your dealer will be glad to refund your money, 
Sold only in Department Stores 
Send for bwklet, Bathing for Beauty,”? showing the 
Savrite designs of famous beauties FREE on request, 
COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 
5 W.H. & A.E. MARGERISON & CO. 
; PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
: New York Office 51 Leonard Street 
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Try It At Our Expense 
Compare soups, sauces, gravies, 
stews, etc., flavored with and 

without 
































(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
The differencein color, aromaand 
taste will be so absolute in favor 
of Kitchen Bouquet that you will 
never be without this economical 
aid to cooking. 

Write nowforaF REE SAMPLE JF 
BOTTLEandmakethetest. You | 
will be delighted with results. r 


We will also send you our up-to-date 
booklet of tested recipes. 


The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 
224 Clinton Avenue West Hoboken, N. J. 











Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rug: 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy! 
SH Oriental patterns—any color you Wa 
\ anysize—totallydifferent and farsupem 
to other rugs woven from old cary 


Rugs, $1.00 and Uj 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright. du 


ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 ycit 
















Money back if mot satisfied. 
order completed in three day’ 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth ee 
no matter how badly ae 
FREE — write for bom 
designs in color, our eral fret) 
payment offer and fu!! inform 
> OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept.B-119 40 Lafiin St., Chicas? 




















Write for sample cake! | 












































| 
4 Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
; | moment you do you will want th’ f 
325: Le crystal-clear so. p—t oA 
ease freshening-up” soa! 
—> of the dainty woma?. 





Lathers freely in any 
water. Send * 
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The New Clothes for the Young Girl 
Selected by the Fashion Editors: Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


CARCELY has our winter raiment lost its 
savor Of camphor before, pop! it goes back 
gain into the cedar chest for another six 
nonths, and we find ourselves in the throes of 
gring shopping and spring sewing. Youth and 
gring go hand in hand, so it’s small won- 
der that the smartly dressed “young-lady 
daughter’? wants to hie her forth on the first 
gringlike day clad in the newest, approved-by- 
fshion frock or suit that her wardrobe boasts. 
The most fastidious maiden and her mother 
yill hail with pleasure the return of the prin- 
cesse dress. The simplicity of this one (No. 
8192) isdelightful. The bit of smocking on the 
blouse gives just sufficient fullness to make it 
becoming. Pussywillow taffeta in changeable 
colors —silver-gray and blue, golden-tan shot 
through with just a dash of lavender, or dark 
navy blue—would be lovely for informal wear. 
faa Whose spring outfit is complete without a 
ja practical coat suit? Certainly not Miss Modern 
ty other Maid’s. This one (Nos. 8751-8652) consists of 
comes HM. four-piece circular skirt and a jacket looking 
ith the sispiciously, from its length, as though it were 
tis the striving to be a bolero. 
1 towel By adding a deep girdle and straps over the 


by S 


PERFECT Y 
asuspender overdress. No. 8800, designed to 


be worn with waist No. 8725, is appropriate ; } wae | A | L 
for the heavier cotton fabrics as well as for : } Rae 
covert cloth, serge and gabardine. if Bl Y OR 


Half a century ago— when Dr. Lyon 
perfected his prescription for the care 
of the teeth—he set so high a stand- 
ard that it stands unchanged today. 


Both Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pow- 
der and Dental Cream are thorough 
cleansers. Both preserve the teeth 
and keep the mouth in a 
healthy antiseptic condition. 

Send 2c stamp for 

delightful 10-day 

trial package of 

either Dr. Lyon's 

Perfect Tooth 


Powder or Dental 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, 
526 West 27th St., 
Y New York City. 
' —Y lip Sold 
y : ¥ ; ( : ; e Everywhere 
apes Le : ey | Uy) am «Look for the Free 
th and Es \ et ay ¢ eed = ‘ L Tooth Brush Cou- 
e ‘ ‘ Yy ; pon in Each Dr. 
Yy Lyon’s Package. 


Behind the Scenes 


of beauty’s charms are 
usually found Lustr-ite 
NOTHER attractive suit 7 Ney —_— pel Masieure 
a 1s ——_ —— ypitdange edged the “¢ Lustr-ite 
e coat of which may be ' ‘eg Nail Enamel (the dainty 
worn later, over lingerie f . 4 : little cake) gives a most 
2 . 7 he " brilliant, rapid and lasting 
dresses. Its skirt is cut in . } polish. 25c everywhere. 
the new two-piece style, at- 

e * a 7 NAIL 
tached to a hip yoke, but LUSUE-MC inane 
this may be omitted, since it : 
is not becoming to all figures. Send for Samples 
The box coat is especially For your druggist’s name and 10 cents to 
becoming toa slight imma- pay for postage and packing we will send you 
: fi . . at useful traveling kit containing seven Lustr-ite 
© ay : 4 ‘ ture gure. Satin or corde preparations, booklet “Well Kept Nails’’ and 
cen, N. J. b: ‘ ae i ; silk may be used for collar coupon good for one 10c tube of Lustr-ite 

P| 5 Pf ' and cuffs, though many of Hand Velvet (for dainty hands). 

4 : ? * THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO, 

Res | sid east 40C Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
9 ets ; dB: i : terial. 


The severely plain one- 
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Who is She? 


F you knew her you would 

recognize her—even though 
you cannot see her eyes. She 
has used Dr. Lyon’s for years 
and owes her beautiful teeth 
to its constant use. 


To safeguard and beautify 
your teeth use either 
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% mie Pl) aa piece dress design No. 8802 
ug é A ar Be could be made up in linen, 
Ro ae en rep or gingham for morning 
ain, fancy? tk j AB wear, with frills of white or- 
io ‘ | * ii gandie or net at the neck and 
1 old carp ; oe ‘ in the sleeves, or in silk for 
and Up ; ae ee more pretentious purposes. 
bright, du : ey H : ee The skirt is a three-piece 
a Eve ] % a ; | vile 2 circular model. One can see 
| Hi aS {i at a glance how easily this 
little frock would launder, 
and that feature alone makes 
it especially recommendable 
to mothers. 











Embraces every style 
that is néw and correct. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. Pittsfield, Mass. 














| 8804-8805 


Canoeing is Sport for All 


It is one of the fewthat women can enjoy as well as men. 

t this § There is no better fun than paddling on lake or stream 

van the | 8804 8800 8751 during summer’s lazy days and moonlit nights in an 

P= | 8805 8652 
ip’ soap 


‘“ a 99 
woman: | Od soun Canoe 
yn ec | ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen 3 


-oute cents each, post-free. No. 8792 and the jacket No. 8751 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 4 It is light, graceful and easy to manage. If desired, is 
ae cake. im = asure, and Nos. 8800 and 8802 come in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. The coat, No. 8804, comes arstageling Tiaek dee Wed eresiieeee 
it today! Msix sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8725 comes in ten sizes: 32 to 50 inches bust measure. . > taining full information. 
ress e skirts, Nos. 8652 and 8805, are cut in three sizes: 16,17 and 18 years. If there is no agency for ; ee tenes co sip 
Andrew | Home Patterns in your town patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal li \ ‘ OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
ony may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home 484 Fourth St.. Old Town 
: ournal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, ’ ; ‘ » Maine U.S.A 
. Bee West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San 7 at | 9 Udi 
rancisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington A venue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home 
aitern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George 
ot treet, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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The “lop-o~-tihe-Morning 


Easy to Make and Smart to Wear in Your Own Home 


9 


Let U: 
Send Yo. 


Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Hannah Klingberg 


cannot help appealing to every housekeeper who 

cares for her personal appearance and wants to 
be daintily dressed while attending to her morning 
duties. All are easy to make and will look well in 
gingham, chambray, poplin or linen. The first one 
on the page (No. 8788) has tiny revers and a turndown 
collar which may be made of a contrasting material. 
The shaped belt is an attractive feature too. The 
dress at the right (No. 8786) shows the popular raglan 
sleeves in elbow length. The set-on pocket sections on 
the sides of the three-gored skirt give this dress a little 
“different’’ look. 

If you choose No. 8784, in the lower left-hand 

corner, make it of blue or brown gingham or any other 
striped cotton, with collar and cuffs of white piqué. 
Use white pearl buttons, in a medium size, for the 
closing. The six-gored skirt is an especially good one™ 
for wash materials. A very practical kimono apron 
and cap are shown in the center of 
the page (No. 8782). Make the apron 
of flowered dimity, and finish the neck, 
sleeve ruffles and pockets with machine 
hemstitching. There are perforations 
in this pattern showing just how to cut 
it into an apron with a bib 
androundedskirt. Thelast 
picture on the page (No. 
8780) illustrates another 
apron which is as easy to 
make as it is to slipon. If 
you select striped gingham 
for the apron, narrow 
pipings of plain chambray 
to match the stripe may 
outline the neck, raglan 
armholes and pockets most 
effectively. 


“Teme attractive new models for morning frocks 


sample can of Parrot Polish 

(see offer below) will convince 
you that it is the best polish fo 
copper, brass, nickel, glass and aly. 
minum. This new polish is free of 
acids, ammonia, explosives or other 
dangerous ingredients. It can’t stain 
or harm your hands. 





















































HE Home Book of 
Fashions is on sale 
at every branch office for 
the sale of the Home 
Patterns, for twenty-five 
cents a copy; or it may Direct from 
be ordered by mail, from 
the Home Pattern Com- F actory 
pany, 615 West Forty- Only 


third Street, New York 
City, New York, for $9 75 
ES ; _— 


thirty-three cents (this 
Brooks 3 
Rocker No. 10 “i 


includes postage). The 
book contains a coupon 
redeemable for any 

Write for Free Why not cut your furnitut 
Book of Brooks cost? We can help you do! 
“Master-Built”’ Our original method of ship 


Shipped in 
Sections 


fifteen-cent pattern 
LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL. ur ¢ k : 
ping in sections saves 34 path 


shown in it or in THE 
ing costs— % freight costs— 





NOTE—A letter addressed Furniture. 





to the Fashion Editors, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, 
will bring to you other sugges- 
tions and ideas for the ‘‘Top- 
o’-the-Morning”’ dress, as well 
as samples of materials suitable 
for developing them. Do not 
forget to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


YYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 


each number, post-free. 


Nos. 8780, 8782 and 8786 come 


in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 8788 
comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure, and No. 


8784 comes in nine sizes: 32 to 48 inches bust measure. If 


there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town pat- 
terns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home 


Journal may be ordered by mai!, by giving the number of 


pattern and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, or to 
any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 
Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. 


Louis, Missouri; 


Home Pattern Company, 36 South 


Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; Home Pattern Company, 
183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





the factory floor space usually 
srapived. We can manufacture everything for Homt 
Office or Club—your choice of Colonial, Mission 
Flanders designs—all quarter-sawed Oak—beaill 
fully finished. : 

This rocker is a magnificent specimen of skilled 
workmanship—large—comfortable—rich lookins~ 
solid quarter-sawed oak. Like all Brooks “Mastt 

uilt’’ Furniture, 

Let a few min- We Ship It In Easily Asser 
utes’ work save you i Pal 
several dollars. It's bled Sections—You Can 
worth while. ou- : 

Cate of people in It Together with Ease. 
allpartsof the world : 
have furnished their homes, buying direct fromo 
factory. 

We are not a mail-order house—neitlier are be 
jobbers or wholesalers. We are simply straight ma 
ufacturers with an original method of sh: ping bet 
quality furniture in sections direct to \0Uu, every 
piece guaranteed.. Write today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING co. 
104 Brooks Avenue Saginaw, Mich 
Largest plant of its kind in the wv rld. 

















given you free with 
Mercerized 


Crochet Cotton 


10 Cents Per fall 
The six designs include Baby's Cap, «::s0 Jabtt 
Hat Band, Dutch Collar, Envelope Purse, 
ing Bag. 

WOOLCO Mercerized CROCHET COTTON. 
is of finest quality, highly mercerize:, smoot 
and silky. Full line of sizes and colors. 

FOR { Woolco Pearl coin} 10¢ ball 
CROCHET Woolco Cordonnet 5 
Woolco Flossiana—white 10c; colors 


FOR 
Woolco Broder—4 for 5c 
EMBROIDERY Woolco White Floss—3 for 5c 


For Sale only at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH Co. STORES 
Everywhere 


Six Designs, with dir tions i 
making beautiful croc::et ple 
Wi 
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dealer's 
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The Newest Springtime Clothes 
for Children 


By the Fashion Editors | 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman : 8813 

















the fact that heavy winter clothes must soon be 

banished. Splendid for the laddie of from two to 
eight years of age is No. 8738, with its double-breasted 
blouse to which comfortable trousers of cotton or linen 
may be buttoned. This suit also includes a straight 
coat to be worn on chilly days or while traveling. For 
the girl who has reached the transition stage nothing 
could be smarter than a jacket suit like No. 8799, of 
navy blue serge. No. 8798 provides a chic wrap for the 
tot whose dress of gingham, chambray, figured lawn or 
batiste is taken care of by No. 8795. This pattern will 
no doubt appeal to the mother who likes to use one 
pattern for a whole season’s supply of dresses. The 
belt may be placed at the Empire waistline or at a 
low waistline. No. 8797 is another interesting model 
for a little challis, voile or wash-silk frock for a girl of 
from 4 to 10 years. Even baby brother may have a 
dress with a flaring skirt cut from No. 8796. 

But what about becoming spring hats for the juniors? 
The Scotch Highlander’s cap, to be made of broad- 
cloth or other material, with its trimmings of grosgrain 
ribbon, is in high favor for the child who has passed 
beyond the bonnet stage, as is the little boy’s round 
cap also contained in No. 8813. The plain little mush- 
room hat (No. 7903) to match the coat is a wise choice 
for the small boy’s general wear. The other hats 
pictured show methods of trimming which form fitting 
frames for lovely childish faces. 


NOTE-—If you would like to trim hats like the unnumbered 
designs, or to have suggestions in the selection of your little 
ones’ spring hats, address the Millinery Editor. Further in- 
formation concerning the little dresses and suits illustrated 
here, or other suggestions for children’s spring outfits, will 
be gladly furnished by Mrs. Martha Mason. Your request 
should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Bee spring sunshine reveals beyond dispute 
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P. 1TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs Nos. 7903, 8813, 8798, 8795 and 8796 can be supplied at ten cents for each number, and Nos. 8738, 
| 8797 and 8799 can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Pattern No. 7903 comes in sizes 19, 20 and 21, and No. 8813 comes in 
sizes 18, 19 and 20 inches head measure; No. 8798 comes in sizes %, 1, 2 and 3 years; No. 8796 comes in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years; Nos. 8738 and 
8 95 come in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years; No. 8797 comes in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, and No. 8799 in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. If there is no agency 
for iome Patterns in your town patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by giving the number of the 
batiern, age of the child, head measure for hats, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or 
lo any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 

tjornia; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 

ome Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Mothers: Rescue 
Your Children’s Feet 


AVE them from the foot torture 


you have experienced — from 
ever having coms, bunions, ingrown nails, 
callouses, fallen arch, etc. 

Do it by keeping their feet out of narrow, 
“fancy” shoes, which, by bending the deli- 
cate bones, cause foot miseries. 

Instead—put them, now, into roomy, 
good-looking, well-made Educators. Built 
scientifically to let the little feet grow as 
they should—no bent bones, corns, bunions, 
etc. Plenty of toe space, no extra looseness. 

For men, women, children — $1.35 up to 
$5.50. But— if EDUCATOR isn’t branded 
on the sole, you haven’t a genuine ortho- 
paedically correct Educator. 

Does your dealer keep them? Ask him. 
And write us today for Free Book, “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet,” by famous special- 
ists—valuable to mothers of growing children. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
13 High Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
















































































- Don’t missseeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 
for Boys 


and 
Little Men 















& Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
HOE. 


REG U.S. PaT.oFF 




























































man’s 
Face 
Powder 


Me ( Made in U.S.A.) 
has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after 
using half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what 
the price, your dealer will 
refund your money. 

















25c 








° Freeman Perfume Co. 
Write for | Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 
S amples = A 








BRINGS YOU THIS METAL 


WINDOW BOX nai: 


PLANTS GROW 


It can be set inside 
or outside the window, 
‘) oron the porch railing. 
Will not leak and dam- 
age the woodwork. 
Patented ventilated 
and drainage bottom. Made of heavy galvanized 
steel, enameled dark green, 6’’ deep, 715” wide and 
made in any lengths. 

To introduce and show you this box, we will send 
you by Parcel Post, one 30” long, anywhere East of 
the Mississippi on receipt of $1.00—West of the Mis- 
sissippi for $1.50. Your money back if not satisfied. 

Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow them. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


7 Sargent Street Gloucester, Mass. 


ae 3-Yard Sample Free 


A woman who has once used 
our bias fold tape for finishing 
seams, making lingerie, or 
ees! binding and trimming aprons 
and tub dresses, will never be 
without a few pieces of this 
handy sewing-room labor saver. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


enables you to do more sewing in less time. We send 
FREE a sample piece three yards long (width No. 4) in 
white lawn or in percale in any one of the following 
colors—Red, Brown, Black, Navy, Alice Blue, Light 
Blue, Pink, Linen Color. Address Dept. F. 
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WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS C0., 40 Lispenard St., New York 














CULTIVATE 
Dewnioow 
FLOWERS 


THE KIND THAT 
WILL NOT FADE 


For the decoration of 


Home, Church and Hall 
Drermnioon 
K' WpPe 


Ina Packet Fold 
is the wonderful new material 


from which they “grow.” 
For Sale by Dealers 


Patterns and directions given 
in our book 
“Art and Decoration” 


SEE COUPON 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
26 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
I enclose 10c for your book *‘Art and Decoration”’ 
Name 


Address__ 








Best for 


Renewing 
Any 
Polish 


for Making 


* Du 


Makes O-Cedar Mops as good as new, and 
other polish mops as good (almost) as O-Cedar 
Mops. It’s the original lish mop dressing. 
Make your dusting dustless by using a few 
drops on your dust cloth. Test it. 


Send for Liberal Free Sample 


0-Cedar Polish, sizes 25c to $2.50, is sold by all gro- 
cers, druggists, hardware and department stores. Any 
dealer will return your money if you're not delighted. 


Channel] Chemical Company 


Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin 





TELASTIC GIRDLE ® 


PATENTED 
A PRACTICAL corset forwomenand young girls. 
which meets the requirements of style, 
comfort and health, Gives perfect freedom, 
yet gently holds the figure in position. q 


FOR THE GROWING MISS 
It is ideal, as it moulds the young figure the 
way it should grow, without Possibility of 
injury. Comfortable for athlet- 
ics. Made of porous, woven, 
washable surgical webbing. 
Misses’ length $2 to $3.50. 
Women’s length $2.50 to $6, 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you write for - 
booklet. 


M. W. SCHLOSS 
MFG. CO. 


252 W. 29th St. 
N. Y. City 
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‘The Make-Over Shop 


By Margaret Mallory 
Drawing by M.T. and T. M. Bevans 


























8121-8708 


What “Intensive Dressmakins” Did With Three Last-Year Dresses 


F WE could wave a magic wand, as Mothe 
Nature does when she clothes each tree anc 


Shrub with the verdant dress of spring, our 


make-over problems would be short indeed. 
Unfortunately, a last year’s dress requires a 
great deal more pruning and more cultivation 
than a last year’s garden requires. Still, in- 
tensive dressmaking will accomplish much, 
and by a rotation of materials we can some- 
times make a new dress grow where none grew 
before. Fortunately for the girl whose dress al- 
lowance is small, a combination of colors and 
materials is still in vogue, and if she makes a 
happy hit in combining the old and the new no 
one asks the reason why. 


In looking over some gowns no longer fresh 


as morning dew, I noted one of taupe poplin, 


which the owner wished to have remodeled 


along this season’s lines. The skirt was nar- 


row, andit belonged to avintage, marked by a 


plainness about the hips, which made it oldin- 
deed in the eyes of Style. Many of the new 
circularskirtsare plain around the hips, but they 
make up for this by putting all their energy 
into the flare about the bottom. This spring 
we must flare! If you cannot spread your 
boundary line to anall-encircling ripple around 
the ankles—I say ‘“‘ankles”’ advisedly, for the 
spring dresses are quite, quite short—then you 
must flare by means of a tunic. 

From pattern No. 8718 I cut the charming 
little tunic illustrated above onthe left. Ona 
remnant counter I discovered ashort length of 
silk in stripes of black and taupe. From this 
I cut a tunic and the pieces over the shoulder 
which are continued to form the back. You 
will see more clearly what I meanif youwill look 
at the illustrations on the pattern envelope. 

A short length of black satin which matched 
the stripes in the silk made the biblike piece 
which forms the front of the waist. This I ex- 
tended into a flat tailored bow at the back. 
The old waist was left fora foundation. The 
sleeves were in good condition and needed only 
the freshening touch of cream satin cuffs. The 
collar and the little chemisette, which are ad- 
justable, I made also of the satin. 


TOTHING is more becoming than the ivory 
tones of cream satin. In this term I in- 
clude the soft weaves such as charmeuse and 
crépe meteor. If washed carefully they will not 
**turn yellow,” and they will lose only a little 
of their luster. White voile may be substituted 
for satin, if a cotton fabric is preferred. 
Many of us have on hand pieces of all-over 
lace or embroidery. Frequently the lace is 
€cru. This shade combines beautifully with old 
blue. On the central figure is a delightfully 


r_ girlish little frock in which this color harmony 
1 is used for an afternoon gown for one of my 


young clients. Cutting by pattern No. 8708, 
I mounted three ruffles ona lining made from 
an old dress of white silk muslin, which is really 
a cotton fabric with adash of silk in the weave. 
A ruffle of the lace I sewed in the center and 
ruffles of old blue taffeta above and below. The 
edges of the flounces are finished with picot 
Stitching. 

For the waist I used an ordinary kimono- 
sleeved shirtwaist pattern (No. 8121). I lined 
the waist with some of the silk muslin I had on 


hand. Out of the blue I made two straps, also 
Picot-edged. These I crossed suspender fash- 
ion and attached to the simple straight-around 
girdle. A little tulle ruffle softened the neck. 
Down the front on each side of an invisible 
closing I put little button molds covered in 
rose-colored grosgrainribbon. Two little bands 
of the ribbon finished with tailored bows con- 
finedthe cuffs. This same idea could be carried 
out by inserting the lace inthe form of a wide 
bandmidway around astraight fullskirt. If you 
wish to be economical blue mull or silk muslin 
will make a charming substitute for taffeta. 


4 VERYONE needs a dress which slips on 
with the ease of a lounging robe and still 
possesses the faculty of looking trim and neat. 
Sucha gown made of challisin a check of dark 
blue and green, which combines so beautifully, 
was brought to me for reconstruction. 

The skirt was originally a tunic falling over 
a narrow band of the same goods. I bought a 
length of blue taffeta to remake this dress. 
The waist was badly worn under the arms. 
Taking pattern No. 8710 I cut a new waist, 
making the upper portion and sleeves of taffeta 
and the lower of the old band which formerly 
had been around the bottom of theskirt. Then 
to the old tunic [added a new band of taffeta, 
giving it a flare around the bottom. A sim- 
ilar skirt could bemadefrom pattern No. 8676. 
A white roll-collar of pussy-willow taffeta 
finished the neck, and a narrow belt, started 
on each side of the front, completed the 
waist. 

For street wear, With this gown, a navy blue 
sailor with a narrow band of white leather 
around the crown completes a smart and fetch- 
ing costume. This type of dress makes an ex- 
cellent choice forthe girl whoworksin an office. 


NOTE—I shall be glad to help you with make-over 
problems, and to suggest patterns which may be used 
to recut your old clothes and materials that may be 
combined. Send a stamped, addressed envelope for such 
information to Margaret Mallory, the Make-Over Shop, 
THE LapIES’ HOME JoURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FP} TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. No. 8718 comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure; No. 8121 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8710 comes in six sizes: 
32 10 42 inches bust measure; No.8708 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure; and No. 
8676 comes in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in 
your town, patterns of any numbered designs show1in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by 
mail, by giving the number of the paltern and size and inclosing the price lo The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadel phia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Franctsco, 
California; Home Pailern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern 
Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


SANNA 


All talcums 
are not alike] 


HERE are real differ. 


ences, especially in the 
medication. 


You use talcum powder in such 
unlimited quantities on the sensitive 
skin of your baby, that the selection 
of a pure, safe powder is of great 
importance, 

In Mennen's Talcum you have the 
powder which is prepared by the 
most experienced makers of talcum 
in the world. It has carried the 
endorsement of doctors and _ nurses 
ever since it was brought out, 35 
years ago, because of its purity and 
correct medication. 


For sale by more than 


100,000 DEALERS 


ManuratTured By 


GerHara Mennen CHemicar Ca 
104 Orange Street 
Newark.ALJj.US.A 


MENNESNS 
BORATEO 


Sil cate ml 


WITH THE PIN THAT L0G 

















“The Pin sewn 


that Locks”’ oo No Metal 


Touches 


the Ski 
Nickeled vitcaaal 


rass, 
Rustless 
Buckles and 
Clasp 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


Best 

Quality 

All- 

Elastic 
Topand A 


= Bottom i" ¥ Ww 


“THE GARTER FOR EVERYCHID 


The patented pin—an exclusive feature—can- 
not come undone—cannot scratch or teat. 
The Kewpie is comfortable and long wearing— 
highest quality materials throughout. Each 
pair comes clean, sanitary, unhandled, 2 
sealed envelope. 
25 Per pair and worth it. 
C substitute. 


All Sizes— 
Children 





Do not accept 
If not at dealer’s write to 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
516 Broadway, New ‘york 
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DRESS FORM 


As Necessary for Fitting as the 
Sewing Machine is for Sewing 
) Makes DressmakingaPleas- 
ure and Satisfaction 
® The three wheels at the top 
4 adjust independently and 
accuratelyat theneck, shoul- 
m ders, bust, waist, hips and \ 
& skirt to any woman's size, style or shape. ff 
Collapses Into Its Cabinet { / [9 
Simply by pressing your foot on collaps- & it ~ 
ing pedalthe form can becollapsedand 
put out of sight inamy one of our special ¥ 
designed “Acme Cabinet,” made to fit 
the form, See our exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco Fairin Palaceof Varied Industries, 
Write to-day for prices and catalogue 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave, New York 
Suite 725,2915 So,La Salle St., Chicago Fess 
Canadian Office, Smith Falls, Ont. 


PIAY2 2s SLAY) 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM'L FRENCH, 24 W. 38th Street, New York 


‘“‘Home-Making, the New Professio 


Is a 100-pp, ill. handbook— it’s FREE, Home-study o> 
Science courses. Forhome-making, teachingand well-paid p®™ 




















Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chics 
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Red Cross dealers in leading cities: 


Albany, 8.7. §. D. 


KN 


Model No. 385 
The “Gladys.”’ 
A charming 
new pump 
effect 


Model No. 339 

The “Strand.” 
Destined to 
make some foot 
look small and 


women found it < 





dainty. 


Model No. 396 
The‘‘Corinne.”’ 
Tells its own 
story of beauty 
and good lines. 


Mode] No. 398 
The “'Glen- 


dale.” 


make your foot 
look much 


smaller. 


John the Shoeman 

W. M. Whitney & Co. 
The Shumaker Shoe Co. 
A. Simon & Co. 


HO" you have longed for i ad 
how many times it would 
have added zest to your pleasure! 
When sensitive 

nerves rebel at 

every step, how 

you have longed 

to be freed from 

foot discomfort! 

“Wonderful for But you wanta 
Elsie Janis foot that’ s trim 

and stylish, too. You simply 
cannot sacrifice ¢Aat for comfort. 

Utter comfort combined with 
perfect style—that 
is what you want, 
what every wom- 
an wants, in foot- 
wear! 

And that’s just 
what these six 
famous women 
found. Foundit coats. MacDonald 
in the Red Cross Shoe alone, 
though they had all the world’s 
footwear to choose from. 


“Style and comfort 
—my footwear 


That's what yoz, too, will find 
awaiting you at the Red Cross 
Store in yourtown 
—justthestyle you 

want,with comfort 

such as you have 

never known be- 

fore. Go, see the 


Note their smart lines, their 
perfection in details of finish. 
Note that their comfort does not 
come from loose- 
fitting, clumsy 
lasts. See how the 
special Red Cross 
process causes this 
shoe to adapt itself 
instantly to every 
step, yet to fitso Tali 
snugly that your ““emdne ans othe 
footlooks smaller °"°" 
and daintier than ever before. 


Go Boni begin now to enjoy 
what these six, 
and thousands of 
other women, 
havefound in foot- 

. wear—real Style 
and real Comfort. 
Prices: High Shoes, 


$4 to $6; Low Shoes, 
$3.50 to $5. 


Mabel Taliaferro 


Madame Gadski pre- 
fers this shoe for 
European Travel. 


PLIO, A New Shoe 


Made by the makers of the Red Cross 
Shoe and embodying its wonderful com- 
fort features. Spring 
models in all new ma- 
terials are now ready 
at the Red Cross store 
in your town. Go, 
see them. You will 
find them exceptional 
values at their prices. 


Prices: High Shoes, 
$3.50 and $4; Low 
“Couldn't get along 


a 


No 


Model No. 388 
The “Lattice.’”’ 
The inlay of 
white on tongue 
and vamp is “ 
very effective. & 


Model No. 395 


The“Avenue.”’ 


The lace boot 
has given us 


oxfor 


this charming My. 


Model No. 397 
The .‘Broad- 

way.” A chic 
little slipper for 


“important” g 


occasions. 


Model No. 337 
The “Solace” 
offers great 
comfort in a 
very stylish 
model, 


Red Cross dealers in leading cities: 
Montreal, P. g: Gan Lyon Shoes, Ltd. 


Milwaukee, W 


Minneapolis, Mina. 


George Schmitt 
Gimbel-Zimmer Co. 





new Spring and _ Shoes, $3 and $3.50. imbel-Zimmer C 
Gecken Seas Biles Ons P g ? $ $ 0. without Red Cross Meridian, Miss Winner Klein & Co. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ae sx 
uftslo, N. Y. 
poy City, Mich. 
Charleston, §. C. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Il, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


East Orange, N. J. 


e, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 


D. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I. Teweles 
= C. Tolley & Co. 
- M. Hubert Shoe Co. 
Le m. Oppenheim, 564 Main St. 
Oppenheim & Levy 


R. E, Martin Shoe Store 

Rothschild & Company 

Boston Store 

R. J. Boersma Shoe Co., 11102 
Michigan Ave. 

The Alms & Doepke Co. 

The Potter Shoe Co. 


L. Wissman, 3142 Reading Rd. 


The May Co, 

A. E, Pitts Shoe House 
Goodspeed Bros. 

R. Bretscher Shoe Co, 
Reed Shoe Co, 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
W. L, White Shoe Co. 
P. J. Schmidt 

I. Freimuth 

R. H. Muir 

Leader Boot Shop 
Reed Shoe Co. 

Herbst Dept. Store 
Mogquin & Fontaine Co. 
J. W. Patrick Shoe Co, 
Reed Shoe Co, 

L. G, Gilbert 

J. E. Kenkel & Co. 
Jerauld Shoe Co. 
Edwin Aishberg 

D. Loewenthal 

W.C. Munn Co., Inc 
Geo. J, Marott 
Robinson Shoe Co. 
Robinson Shoe Co. 

C. J. Tetreau Shoe Co. 
The H, Herpolsheimer 





JaneCowldelighs SUMmer models. 
in tts perfect style. 





Write for Red 


tell you how to order direct. 


comfort.”’ 
Mary Pickford 








“Cross Style Book 


—which shows the correct models forevery occasion and every purpose. 
With it we will send you the name of the Red Cross dealer in your town, or 


Fit by mail guaranteed. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO.,501—545 Dandridge St.,Cincinnati Ohio U.S.A. 


§ hoe: 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, L3. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Famous, 410 Union St. 
C. A. Kaufman Co., Ltd. 
I. Blyn & Sons 

I. Blyn & Sons, 10 stores 


Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ogden, Utah 


Portland, Ore. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Savannah, Ga. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Oka. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Park Shoe Co. 

J. L. Brandeis & Sons 

S. J. Burt & Brus. 

Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 

Geo. Hammel 

Meyer Bros. 

N. G. Forcheimer 

The Boston Store 

Frank & Seder 

Holmes Shoe Co. 

The Weisberger Co. 

Wn. Pidgeon, Jr. 

Joyce-Pruit Co. 

Oppenheim & Levy 

Wolf & Davidson 

The Emporium 

Lavenson’s, Inc. 

Wolff & Marx Co. 

A. S. Nichols 

Robinson Shoe Co. 

Bannon Bros. Co. 

Sensenbrenner's, 6th 
and St. Charles 


Schenectady, N. Y. O. L. Behr & Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. & J. Hurwitz 

Siebert Bros. 

The Pelletier Co. 

Beitner’s Sons 

Wieting Shoe Store, 
Inc. 

The Shoe Market 

W. F. Barrett 

H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

J. A Dorrance & Son 

Lyons’ Shoe Store 


H. Gschwind's Sons 


& CO. Washi 

ashington, D. C. 
New York Wheeling, W.Va. Locke Shoe Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. C. Walter & Son 
Winston-Salem,N.C.Rosenbacher & Bro. 


S. Kann Sons & Co. 


Look for this trade 
mark on the sole 


Co. 
Louisville, Ky. The Dan Cohen Co. 
(Comtinued on right hand column) 





“Bends with your 
foot” 


Red Cross Style Show 


footwear. 2. A novel exhibit of this season’s new models - 
and, by the way, styles were never so varied or so charming! 
3. Music. 4, Souvenirs. 

Watch your local newspapers for thé date of the 
Red Cross Style Show in your town. Or, better still, 


Mail the coupon opposite 


In return we will send you the Red Cross Style Book 
and the name of the Red Cross dealer in your town 
with the date when his Style Show is to be held. 





Trade Mark 

















Fechhemmer Co. 


The Krohn- 
The ti, Ohio. 


Cincinna 





e Red C “98 Style Show 


d th > the 


te of 
n my town and the je 
nearest Red C yess dealer Red Cross 8 


the 
togethe if 


—a fashion event soon to be held by 
the Red Cross deakr in your town. 


Here is an opportunity to see all that is new and 
interesting in shoe styles, andto get the very latest in- 
formation. The following are four features of a novel 
program your dealer has arranged for you : 


1. A lecture by one of the Red Cross experts who will tell you 
some interesting facts about styles and style tendencies in 











oe Book. 
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Consider the Health of Your 
Family when Decorating—Use 


ANTTA: 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


SANITAS can be kept scrupulously 
clean and free from dust and dirt simply 
by wiping with a damp cloth. 


SANITAS is the modern wall cover- 
ing for modern homes. Made on a strong 
cloth foundation finished in oil colors. It 
will not fade, crack or chip off. Apply it 
just as you do wall paper. 


SANITAS comes in every soft, beauti- 
ful change of shade—in the richest colors 
and designs of modern art. It faithfully 
reproduces the most artistic designs of 
tapestry, leather, burlap, Japanese grass 
cloth, imported wall coverings, and also 
comes in glazed tile effects for the bath- 
room and kitchen. 

Ask your dealer or decorator to show 
SANITAS. Look for the trademark. We main- 
tain a suite of rooms done in SANITAS in the 
Craftsman Home Builders Exposition, 6 East 
39th St., New York City. Send coupon today for 
samples of SANITAS and booklet. 

When buying table or shelf 
- oilcloth ask for MERITAS 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway New York City 





THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York Dept. 1 
Send booklet of SANITAS designs 


andsamples,and name of nearest dealer 
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Send this package of 
Old-Fashioned Flower Seeds 
as your Easter Greeting—25c 


An Easter remembrance that is more 
than a card and less than a gift. The old- 
fashioned flowers that these seeds produce 
will give joy all summer. This hand- 
colored box, showing an old-fashioned gar- 
den, with an appropriate verse, contains 
the packet of seeds. The price, postpaid, 
is 25 cents. 

This is but one of the many charming 
things shown in the Bentinque catalog. 


Send for This Catalog — FREE 





You'll enjoy looking it through. It shows many 
pretty things, useful and inexpensive, that usually 
can be found only in the largest cities—all sorts of 
dainty wearing apparel, new neckwear that will 
freshen up your wardrobe at small cost, babies’ fix- 
ings, children’s clothes, snowy linens and other 
articles for the home. Address 


Bentinque Direct Mail Shops 
Six Beacon Street, Boston 


























orp CARPETS new RUGS 
OLD NEW 

Send us your old carpets (any kind) and 
we will make them into beautiful seam- 
less Colonial Fluff Rugs in any size and 
reversible. Also other styles. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue of designs in colors. 








Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426—428 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 525 Bastian Bidg., Roch 














LAST-MINUTE HELPS 
FOR EASTER SEWING 
By Leila Wetherill Martin 


HERE are just a few short days left in 

which to finish the Easter sewing, for we all 
want to have our new clothes ready to wear dur- 
ing the holidays, so we must finish them up and 
get them ready with the least possible expendi- 
ture of time. Many of us have been delayed 
for one reason or another, and more of us find 
that we must have at least one more blouse or 
frock than we had planned. I really believe, 
and hope, you will find these “last-minute 
helps” valuable if you too are among the be- 
lated ones. 

First of all, have you seen the new invisible 
shields? They are flesh-colored—waterproof, 
of course—and veritable magic protectors, so 
little do they show in the semitransparent 
gowns and blouses. 

There are new placket fasteners that are well 
worth consideration too. It is needless to tell 
you that they are snap fasteners, but there is a 
little safety device—a fine chain—on the lower 
fastener that takes all the strain and prevents 
the placket from tearing down, as it so often 
does. If you still prefer the hooks and eyes 
you will be glad to know of some new ones that 
can be sewed so very close to the material that 
the edges will not slip back; this, of course, 
prevents the hook and eye from showing after 
being fastened. 


Piping is Fashionable Now 


IPING is very fashionable trimming just 

now, and it may be both quickly and easily 
done if you will just select the cord best suited 
to your purpose. This can be had in several 
sizes and is ready to slip through the casing 
and give the little extended effect to skirts 
and tunics, as well as other accessories. Do not 
think it is so stiff as to make the garment 
actually stand out, for it is so pliable and flexi- 
ble that it just gives the right amount of flare. 
There is another material used as an interlining 
for the skirts and coats too. It comes in vari- 
ous widths and is a very open-meshed braid 
made of an imitation horsehair. It is light in 
weight, easily applied and very effective. 

The silk and cotton belting that we have 
been using to finish the insides of our skirts, 
especially those that have the slightly raised 
waistline, is very scarce, as you have probably 
found out, and now there is a percaline belting, 
very lightly boned, which may take its place. 
It is quite inexpensive, can be had in black and 
white and in all widths. There are still other 
excellent girdle or skirt foundations which are 
shaped to fit the figure. Some are finished at 
the waistline with a narrow tape; others with 
elastic. Inverted, a girdle foundation of this 
kind will give the new short-waisted effect, 
while if used as was first intended to be it 
gives the very long waist. 


High-Necked Dresses Coming In 


T SEEMS sure that we are to have dresses 

with high necks again; and this means collar 
supports and frames. There are lots of them on 
the market, very good ones too. Some women 
prefer the straight and some the wavy wire. 
Others prefer the regular foundation forms. 
There are frames, too, for the flaring collars 
that are so fashionable and so becoming. These 
are most easily applied, because they come in 
sets with directions telling just how to put 
them in. The bias-fold tape will be useful, too, 
being just ready to sew in place. It always 
takes so long to cut bias banding and to fold it! 

The snap fasteners we were discussing can 
be had sewed on to tape ready to apply. This, 
too, saves much time. You will find weighting 
tape in almost any size you require and it is 
more easily applied than the separate weights. 
Some of it has a special fold of material through 
which it can be stitched in place without dan- 
ger of breaking your machine needle. 

Braid is one of the most fashionable trim- 
mings and can be had in every conceivable 
width, color and kind. The folded or doubled 
braid is most easily used when there are edges 
of tunics, blouses or coats to be bound. It is 
folded through the center and can be stitched 
on with little or no basting, for it stays in place 
when put on the edge of a garment or accessory. 


Buttons are Quickly Put On 


| 3 ae too, are among the popular trim- 
mings that can be put on quickly, and the 
new crocheted ones, as well as the washable 
silk ones, will be found durable and most at- 
tractive. Perhaps you will not need buttons of 
this kind just now, but a little later in the sea- 
son when you are sewing on tub clothes I am 
sure you will be glad tou know more about them. 

I want to tell you about the dainty, inexpen- 
sive net guimpes that are ready to wear. They 
may be had with a high neck or an open one 
just as you please. They are made in all sizes, 
of a very fine, soft net, and are boned just 
enough to keep them in place. 

Of course, you know about the ready-made 
buttonholes and sewed-on buttons, which need 
only to be stitched in place on the garment and 
buttoned. These are so useful for children’s 
clothes that no mother should be without them. 

Notions are only little things—trifles, you 
may say—but they play a very important part 
in all branches of dressmaking, and therefore 
deserve careful consideration. 

I feel quite sure you will find all of these little 
“helps” I have described in almost any of the 
stores throughout the country, but if you fail 
to get them at your home shop, write to me, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply, and I shall be glad to suggest places where 
you should find them, as well as many other 
staple and novelty notions and dress findings. 
Just address Leila Wetherill Martin, in care of 
THe Laptes’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Refreshing 
Bath 


ANGLO Gl OY-N 


is white and pure—made of 


choice materials. 


ate 


The cake. 


the hand; it floats. Its - 


rich, creamy lather, cleansing | 
thoroughly—is most sooth- 
ing, agreeable and refreshing. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fai airy’ in Your Home?” 





A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
R Oo S e ALL WILL BLOOM Cc 


THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION f 
Lady Quartus Ewart, Snow White 
Farbenkonigin, Grandest Pink 
pay | Mawley, Dazzling Crimson 
Lady Pirrie, Yellow and Pink 
Margaret, Delicate Blush 
Melody, Golden Yellow 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine 

Flower,”’ all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 

anthemums, .. . 25c. 

6 Beautiful Coleus,.......-.--- 
3 Flowering Cannas,. ......--- 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, ..... . 25c. 
3 Choice Hardy Iris,: . . o ¢06 6 25c. 
WL Ve GIRO 5.64686 6 ae 25c, 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . ae 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 3-206. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. aamaaies | 








satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
| TEN LOVELY COLORS 
Ranging in shade 
through yellow and Cc 
pink to deep crim- 
son. The best of 
of splendid types and beauty. 
POSTPAID ANYWHERE 
Here is the variety list: 
Black’s 113 
Early Pink Evaline 
ndependence 
Maude 
Mrs. Frances King 
Fine large bulbs; a rare bargain 
to flower lovers. Easy to grow 
and sure to bloom. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 
from pure white, 
newer and standard varieties 
America Bernice (III) 
eadowvale 
Violet King 
catalog with each order. Address 














lowa Seed Co., Dept. L, Des Moines, Ia. | 





Exquisite Roses 
—the very cream of the world’s best — 
400 of them, offering a wide range in 
color, size and growing habits, are fully 
described in our Free 1915 Rose Guide. 
Shows results of our 50 years’ careful 
growing and selection. Makes ordering 
easy and safe. Explains fully our Free 
Delivery Offer.-85 illustrations— 19 in color. 


Get this book before ordering. 
Remember, our Roses are 
guaranteed to growand bloom. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box20, West Grove, Pa. 


Beautiful | 


Ro Everblooming 


YOR) Ons Postpaid 


For Only 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 


Clothilde Soupert, delicate variegated. 
Etoile de France, the reddest of reds 
Kaiserin Victoria, magnificent white 

ermosa, the popular pink 
La France, beautiful rosy pink 
Yellow Cochet, the best yellow 


Our 25c Collections 


6 Chr ~ pai a 
6 Fuchsias . . 

6 Carnations . ... 
6 Geraniums ‘ 

@ Celems . 2... - 
6 Petunias 

6 Tuberoses .... 
12 Gladioli 


; Bs: 
.7* x °t 
5 aii 12 Pansies 


The 10 collections, including the 6 Roses, 72 Plants, for $2.00 


Any Five Collections For $1.00 


ta We guarantee satisfaction and safe arrival@ 
Our 1915 catalog, “Floral Gems,” showing FREE 
over 200 flowers in natural colors, sent 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 600, Springfield, 0. 


V7 4 New Gladioli 10c. 


America. The big lavender pink. Fi 
Gladioli grown. 
Attraction. Soft rosy scarlet, 
white center. Extra fine. 
Klondyke. Lemon yellow with w 
crimson maroon center. 
Rosy Spray. White, sprayed ' 
These are among the very finest 
}2y sorts. Every one is a real gem, reall 
@ bloom. We mail the 4 for 10 cts. 
12 fine Mixed Gladioli, all sorts, 20 
Big Catalog of Flower aud Vege 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rar: new Fa 
free to all who apply. We are the lat 
growers in the world of Gladi stu, Cas 
Dahlias, Lilies, etc., and our stocks 











among the best and cheapest. 





ppl sale is} Bele) 


\ 6) Z—~ ROSES 





silver pink; Robin Hood, ri; 3 
deep rose; Aaron Ward, yeliow: or 
Aug. Victoria, white. Postige pal 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
6 Assorted Ferns . ‘oe 

6 Chrysanthemums 

6 Basket Vines . 

6 Fine Geraniums 


Climbing Am. Pillar, pink; Jonker} 


| The entire 5 collectiors (30 plants), $1. 00, ne P 


Our 1915 catalog full of cultural directions and FRE 
bargains. Write for it today— 
Springfield.! 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 701 





\ 
etc. $1.20 postpaid, 7 packages bril- &4 aN Ny 
liant annual Flower Seeds, big Plant lie 


| 7 CHARMING PLANTS gan 


and Seed Catalog for 14c postage. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box A, La Crosse, 
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| (we Yer 
Really 
End Corns 


After all these years many 
people still ask if Blue-jay really 
does end corns. 


What a question! 


Blue-jay is ending a million 
corns a month. Perhaps half the 
corns that develop are being re- 
moved by it. 


Were there any question, do 
you think we would offer to send 
you samples free ? 


You can prove in two days that 
corns are needless. Apply Blue-jay 
tonight. Itis done in ajiffy. Then for- 
get the corn. Generally in 48 hours 
the corn will loosen and come out. 


That’s the usual thing. Stubborn 
corns may take a little longer, but 
they come out just the same. And 
without any pain or soreness. 


When will you let it end yours? 


Blue-jay 
__ Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 








Stork Sheetinc 


react By LUE 9 Sut dah a 


nae To keep baby 
: 2 smiling and con- 
aid tented is your con- 
stant study. 

STORK Sheeting retains its 
delightfully soft texture and is so 
easily cleaned it is always sweet, 
dainty and fresh. 


36 in. wide, light or heavy, $1.00 a yd. 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only, $1.50 a yd. 


ote 


Ate 


GET THE GENUINE. 
Look for the registered 
trade-mark on the sel- 
vage. Don’t risk a sub- 
stitute. If your dealer 
hasn't STORK Sheet- 
ing, send direct to 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-F Boston, Mass. 


Mai:-rs of Stork Shoes, ST RK 


‘ork Pants, etc. 
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i« 
Turned t) Can be Strengthened 


The broad, flexible tread of this 
ow.ird Shoe—with its close-fitting 
eel-seat and Coward Extension 
Heel —gives positive control of the 

Supporting muscles of the foot, 

Straightens the ankles, relieves arch 

Strain. Its wearing protects grow- 

ing feet and prevents ‘“‘flat-foot.’’* 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








IF YOU'RE TO BE 
MARRIED IN JUNE 


Helps in Planning the 
‘Trousseau 


By Ruth Willard 


ig YOU are to be married in June, I am sure 
that just now you are in a perfect whirl of 
excitement and work in an endeavor to have 
everything ready on time, and to remove all 
obstacles that might mar the day of days and 
hinder it from being all that you desire. 

The selection of the proper clothes for the 
trousseau is no doubt interrupted by the need 
to consider plans for the wedding feast, or the 
practical requirements of the new little house, 














to say nothing about -discussions, with ‘‘the 
only man,”’ about the honeymoon journey. 

I should like to help you with all these plans, 
and especially with the wedding dress and veil. 
There are such pretty styles in dresses to 
choose from, you know, it seems as if someone 
had brides very much in mind when this year’s 
clothes were planned. The models are so de- 
lightfully feminine, with their quaint full 
skirts ruffled and festoon trimmed! Whether 
you choose a rich silk or satin or a simple cot- 
ton, these dainty new style features can be in- 
troduced. In fact, a simple cotton in some 
respects can be more happily developed than 
any of the richer fabrics. 


EXT to the gown itself, surely the bridal 

veil is the important feature of the trous- 
seau, symbolizing as it does all the beautiful 
and holy principles of the marriage state. Iam 
hoping you can make a choice from one of the 
three veils shown here, for Iam prepared to tell 
you all the details of their development. The 
veils at the top and the bottom of the column 
are the best for the simple gowns, choosing the 
style shown in the center if you are to have an 
elaborate wedding dress. 

A pearl-bead trimming for wedding veils is 
probably the latest fashion feature, but if you 
prefer the traditional orange blossoms I can 
send you directions for making these dainty 
flowers very inexpensively and quickly. 

Suits and outer wraps for honeymoon trips 
are very practical and of a character that can 
be used for general wear after one settles down 
to everyday life. Colors, too, seem especially 
suitable for brides-to-be, embracing as they do 
beautiful soft shades of tans, grays and blues. 

.There is really not a reason why every girl 
to be married this season cannot have pretty 
clothes, for it is not nearly so much a question of 
money asit is giving the’subject careful thought 
and using judgment in selecting the essentials. 





NOTE-—If you want help of any kind in the selection 
or making of the trousseau, or any clothes for members 
of the wedding party, together with directions for mak- 
ing the veils and orange blossoms described on this page, 
send a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ruth Willard, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Big Kitchen Help 
As Well as a Towel 


[ADSRDIATELY you hang up a roll of Absorbent 

ScotTissue in your kitchen you not only pro- 

vide yourself with an individual towel that saves 

your linen and washing bills, but you also provide yourself with a time and labor 
saver of great value in your home work. 

Know how to use them—“‘like a blotter’’—and what to use them for. 

For instance, Absorbent ScotTissue is fine for polishing cut glass, mirrors, silver- 
ware, piano-keys, brassware; or cleaning range or stove or windows or faucets; 
ScotTissue is just the thing for absorbing grease from fried foods or absorbing spilt 
liquids. We can’t begin to enumerate all the uses for ScotTissue here; only a 
trial in your home will convince you of its endless usefulness. 


Absorbent 














Scot lissue Toweis 


Junior Roll, 10c. Standard Roll, *25c. Large Roll, *35c. 


Made by Scott Paper Company, also makers of Quality Toilet Papers 


—=S—S=-= Scoflissue A high-grade, soft, snowy white absorbent 
loitet Paper paper. Sold in large, tight-wound rolls, 
Sort as OLo LINEN” Soft as old linen 10c per roll. 

PAN ABSORBENT SOFT "9 Sani-Tissue The balsam treatment makes the paper soft and 
WHITE TOILET PAPER te ; 

pig ~~ ge Toilet Paper medicinal. Always demanded wherever it has once 

oT Soft and clothlike been used. Three rolls in dust-proof carton, 25c. 

= : Above goods scld at all progressive dealers. 


Read This Big 50c Offer 


In order that you may get acquainted with the whole line of 
ScotTissue products, we will, on receipt of 50c (in Canada, 75c), 
send you (prepaid) 1 Junior Roll ScotTissue Towels. 1 Neat 
Fixture. 1 Pure White ScotTissue Table Cover. 1 Package of 12 
ScotTissue Dydees. 1 Roll of ScotTissue Toilet Paper. 1 Roll 
Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper. And 1 other roll of high-grade Toilet 
Paper. All for 50c (75c in Canada). 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 720 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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How To Prevent “Worn Spots” 


Many a fine floor has been ruined by letting it wear through the finish in front of doors 
or piano and at foot of stairs. Any floor may get a worn spot and you can’t get rid of it 
by simply putting on wax afterward. The point is that when a “worn spot’’ shows ona 
varnished or shellacked floor, you can’t retouch just the worn spot or it will show the 
new varnish spot—you must do over the entire floor. 


With an Old English waxed floor you PREVENT these worn spots by occasionally rubbing on a little 
wax (with a rag) just on the spots which get the most wear. The new wax doesn’t show and in this 
way you simply don’t let the worn spots ever appear—besides, it’s so much easier and cheaper. Just 
use a rag. If you have a varnished floor now, put a little wax on over the varnish in front of your 
door before the worn spots show up. 


For a fine finish, rub Old English on Automobiles (even the hood), 
Pianos, Linoleum and Woodwork 


Old English Floor Wax is a “‘quality’’ wax — made from the very highest grade waxes; Ps Boyle Ca 
but this does not mean that it is expensive, for good, heavy-bodied wax covers so much , 

more surface than cheap wax — 50c worth of Old English covers the average room. Don’t ,% 1903 Dana 
wonder if you can have beautiful waxed floors. You can. Try it. Hardware, Paint ” . , “venus 
(Drug) and House Furnishing Departments sell it. ff Cincinnati, 0. 


#” Send Book and 
Send for a Sample Can of Old English and for our Book, /. FREE Sucasie as 


** Beautiful Floors, Their Finish ard Care’’—tells about # _Ican try Old English 


@ at home. 
Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture rod 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 


| Footwork ra 
rac 

Kitchen, Pantry and : , 
Bathroom Floors 


Removing Varnish, ets. o 
a 





Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 

Polishing Automobiles 


Name_ 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1903 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio -”  ““{"°S—— 


a 


nnn a My dealer is__ 





























































Puritan 
Model 


FOR SMALL ROOMS 


A dainty upright especially suited for 
apartments, bungalows and wherever 
space and price count, yet quality is re- 
quired. It is as finely designed and built as 
our largest grand. Musically it is so su- 
perior that a prominent college purchased 
27 of these pianos. Write for our new 
catalogue describing this and other at- 
tractive uprights, grands and players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one grade—the best. 
Their sterling integrity of construction, 
delightful tone and tasteful designs have 
made them the choice of 400 leading 
Educational Institutions and nearly 
60,000 American homes. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advantageously 
as if you lived nearby. e make expert selection, pre- 
pay freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any State 
in the Union. Liberal allowance for old pianos. At- 
tractive easy payment plans. For catalogue and valu- 
able information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 





(f Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 
Name 
Address 


For a 
Clean 
Toilet 
Bowl 


always free from stains 
and disagreeable odors, 
you certainly do need 
Sani-Flush. Just sprinkle a 
little into the water every day 
and remove stains and incrusta- 
tions without using your hands 
or a brush; without bending 
your back. 


| Sani-Flush | 


HE Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is an odorless white soluble pow- 2 
der. It isn’t a general cleanser. 
It is meant for only one pur- 
pose—the cleaning of toilet 
bowls—and it does that one 
thing well. 

Simple directions on the can tell ex- 
actly how to use it. It won't harm the 
bow! or the plumbing connections. 
It will rid you of your most 
disagreeable household task 
if you'll use a little every day. 
Your grocer or druggist prob- 
ably has Sani-Flush. If not, 
send us his name and 25c 
(30c in Canada) for a full- 
size can postpaid. 


THE HYGIENIC The Trep 


‘, > 
PRODUCTS CO. Flush reaches, };  ‘ 
660 Walnut St. cleans, } a 
Canton,O. keepsclean. (©&---~ 































, High-Grade MUSIC ROLLS 


\Y 45% to 50% saved on regular prices; 
choice of over 2000 Popular, Classic 
and Operatic Selections; famous for 
exquisite tone arrangement. (88-notc 
rolls only.) Get our 


Money-saving Prices 


in 88-page FREE Catalog—write NOW, 
save money; service exce plionally prompt. 










ny, 8. O. Consumers Music Co. 
“uy, Station C Buffalo, N. Y. 














Best selling Hand- 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENT: kerchiets, Dress 


Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits. 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 28 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WITH ONE PATTERN 
Drawings by E. M. Reist 


VERY woman’s aim is 
or should be to dress 
becomingly. Some fail in 
this endeavor, some suc- 
ceed, and, paradoxical as 
it may seem, the lack of 
money is no more respon- 
sible for failure than is too 
much money. Individual- 
ity in dress is an excellent 
thing if not carried too far. 
Rather we should strive for 
a personal adaptation of 
the best styles of the mo- 
ment. This means an un- 
biased knowledge of one’s 
personal deficiencies of form 
and features, as well as of 
the good points, together 
with an appreciation of 
fashion’s trend and some 
understanding of color. 
The home seamstress, or 
she who employs the serv- 
ices of a working dress- 
maker, is often confronted 
by so many obstacles that 
the eternal vigilance which should be hers is 
frequently lacking, so that where one dress is 
all that can be desired many others are lacking 
in some degree of beauty or appropriateness. 


Teas or Theater 


HY not select one particular style and ac- 

quaint yourself with all the details of the 
design, its adaptability to various materials and 
trimmings, its appropriateness for gowns for 
all occasions, but most of all its suitability for 
you? Then make all your dresses for this 
particular season, using 
this pattern as the 
foundation. Really it 
is most practical and 
advantageous, and, 
best of all, effective and 





Dance or Dinner 


beautiful, as is un- 
mistakably shown 
by the attractive 
gownsshown on this 
page, all of which 
were made on this 
principle. 

Of course, some ingenuity and a little skill 
are necessary, but surely you have these, and 
besides you should not lack confidence in your 
own ability, especially if you know, as you 
should know, that we are always ready and 
willing to lend a helping hand if you will but 
lay your problems in dressmaking before us. 





As a Shopping Suit 


S A FURTHER explanation of this prac- 
tical dressmaking idea, it may interest you 
to know that the dress for 
formal teas or theater 
wear, shown at the top of 
the column, was devel- 
oped in gabardine, with 
velvetribbon, using trans- 
fer pattern No. 14711 for 
the effective waist trim- 
ming. Below, the shop- 
ping-suit idea can be 
developed in serge or gab- 
ardine with silk braid to 
give the military effect. 

Now that ruffled gowns 
are in such good style, 
why not have your dance 
or dinner dress made like 
the next illustration, us- 
ing silk or a pretty cotton 
for the foundation? 

A stamped, addressed 
envelope, accompanying 
your inquiry about this or 
any other dress idea will 
be most cheerfully an- 
swered by the Fashion 
Editors, THE LApDrEs’ 
HOME JourRNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Church or Visiting 


IATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for de- 

sign No. 8779 can be supplied in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents, 
post-free. If there is no agency for Home Pat- 
terns in- your town, patlerns of any numbered 
design shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may 
be had by mail, by giving number of pattern, 
waist or bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West 
Forty-third Street, NewYork City; Home Pattern 
Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California ; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pat- 
tern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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famous 
**Porosknit’’ fabric. 
it must be cool, comfortable 
underwear—for man or boy 
—and it’s guaranteed. 
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You See Right Through This Light, Cool, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 19, 
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Body Breathe} 








Durable Underwear 


Give your boy a chance 
for hot-weather comfort. 
The photograph shows that 


see right through 
Chalmers 
It is— 








Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


FOR MEN oh heaped Ig tes FOR BOYS 
Shirts an rawers 

50c per garment 25c 

FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


$1.00 


Union Suits 
Any Style 


50c 














CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 15 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, New York 
Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and Winter 
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| GUARANTEED 
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This Label on Every Garment 














The open texture of this good under- 
wear allows moisture to evaporate. Mean- 
while the soft, fine yarn absorbs moisture 
as well. In fact Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit,” 
instead of clinging, wet and irksome, to 
the skin, gives a loose-feeling Summer | 
comfort such as will delight the boys— | 
while their parents are pleased with its | 
healthful, hygienic superiorities. 

In your own interest, however, desmzand 
the genuine. For Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit” 
is imitated, but NOT duplicated. 














“s New Thought? 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





ELBERT HUBBARD says, “New 
Thought is not canned thought.” 
ELIZABETH TOWNE says, 
““New Thought is old thought 
Burbanked.” 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOXgives 
her opinion in the booklet, ‘What 
I Know About New Thought.”’ 

you can get the 

For 10 cts. above booklet, | 
and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to NAUTILUS, leading mag- 
azine Of the New Thought and 
Mental Healing movement. Ed- 
win Markham, William Walker | 
Atkinson, Orison Swett Marden, 
Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W, Dresser and many 
Others are regular contributors. 
Elizabeth Towne is editor, Send 
NOW and we_ will include the 
booklet, “‘ How To Get What You 
Want.” 





The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 839, Holyoke, Mass. 


GOR, 29 
Mum 
( as easy to use as to Say ) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 


Gently neutralizes all bodily odors andpi 
serves the soap-and-water freshness oft 
bath. Cannot harm the skin or clothi 
25c at all drug- and department-stores 
“*MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphil 
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